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“The 
Minstrel 
Boy” 
Captain 
Peter B. 

Kyne 





Cotle Peter B. Kyne, of the American Acilay, as 
he looked just before he sailed for France at the head of 
his company of hand-picked Irish- Americans. 


OU’VE had some happy hours with Peter B. Kyne’s inimitable stories 
Y of “Cappy Ricks” and “Tib Tinker” and with those fine novels 
“A Man’s Man” and “The Valley of the Giants.” You probably 

have conjectured that the man who wrote them was a real he-person; and 
you were dead right, for Captain Kyne is a fighting-man as well as a writing- 
man — and lately he’s been too busy in the former capacity to produce much 
fiction. He has found time to write one story, however, and a remarkable one 
it is—a story fresh from the trenches, and yet full of the humor that adds 





so much to Captain Kyne’s stories. You will find this great story, “The 
Minstrel Boy,” in the December issue of — 
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By CHANNING POLLOCK 


Author of “The Crowded Hour” and “The Roads of Destiny” 


be HY is it.” inquires The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me, 
“that in times of stress, or other 
times, when there’s a desire to do some- 
thing and nothing in particular to do, every- 
body picks on the poor old drama? 

“The theater is the great playground of 
the public; the players are its friends, in 
close and sympathetic communion with life. 
They take us away from our troubles, into 
realms of glory and imagination and for- 
getfulness. When we are in need, they are 
first to come to our assistance, giving their 
services freely and frequently for any cause 
that is brought to their attention. Yet every 
legislature that has a little leisure, and a 
leader from the rural districts, immediately 
employs itself drafting fool laws that make 
it more difficult for the theater. If there is 
war, panic or pestilence, the institution first 
penalized is the theater. It is as though the 
playhouse were a public nuisance, a public 
danger, the abiding place of sin, existing only 
on sufferance, and fair game for every 
hunter with a popgun.” 

Late autumn this year found the theater 


prostrate. One appeal after another, one 
burden after another, one calamity after an- 
other had brought managers to the verge 
of bankruptcy, actors to destitution, and the 
whole extensive and expensive machinery of 
entertainment-purveying to wreckage and 
ruin. In late October nearly three fourths 
of the places of amusement in this country 
were closed summarily on account of the 
epidemic of influenza, and this after a period 
of trial and tribulation that had left their 
directors ill prepared for further catastrophe. 

At the beginning of the war, a tax of ten 
per cent was imposed upon every ticket pur- 
chased. Business promptly fell off to about 
that extent. The theater is an enterprise 
that cannot trim its cloth according to con- 
sumption; the cost of presenting a play re- 
mains the same whether it is presented to 
two people or to two thousand. This cost, 
indeed, had increased in the theater, as 
everywhere else; but managers, unlike other 
business men, could not ask more for their 
wares.in consequence. Groceries went up; 
fuel went up; the cow jumped over the 
moon, but the price of orchestra seats re- 

















mained what it always had been. “War 
costs money,” said the managers, and ac- 
cepted the ten per cent tax as a patriotic 
service. 

Then came the various Liberty Loans, 
and the theater was first to respond. Per- 
formances were halted for half an hour or 
so every evening, while volunteers more 
ardent than eloquent appealed for the where- 
withal to check the Hun. Of the Third 
Liberty Loan, nearly thirty-four million dol- 
lars was raised in the theaters of New York 
City, and over sixty millions, or six times 
their quota, in the theaters of the United 
States. Followed Red Cross Drives, cam- 
paigns for one war fund or another, benefits 
innumerable, until it seemed that the whole 
organization of the theater had been turned 
over to providing 
sinews of war, and 
the newspapers were 
crowded with proph- 
ecies of doom and Pe 
disaster. 

On top of all this 
came the plague, af- 
fecting seven per 
cent of the popula- 


tion with influenza 
and the rest with 
hysteria. Promptly, 


all over the country, 
the theaters were 
ordered closed. Play- 
houses, mostly mod- 
ern, are the best ven- 
tilated, the cleanest 
and most carefully 
conducted of the 
places where people 
gather. But the the- 
aters shut down, 
while men and 
women continued to 
fight for standing- 
room in street-cars, 
department-s to res, 
and at political rallies. 
These last were even 
permitted in theaters 
denied the license to 
continue their regu- 
lar bills. Art galleries 
remained open, of 
course, but no one 
thinks of the drama 
as an art. Shops were 
thronged, as usual, 
but the theater. isn’t 
a regular, legitimate 
business. It is some- 
thing between the 
two, something under 
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suspicion, not really warranted, “existing on 
sufferance,” where enormous fortunes are 
made easily and without risk or ability, and 
therefore, as the Lady remarks, “fair game 
for every hunter with a popgun.” 


“THE BIG CHANCE” 


QOMETHING of this feeiing as to the 
wind and the shorn lamb may account 
for the enthusiastic acclaim with which our 
critics have greeted two or three mediocre 
performances. If so, the kindness is ill- 
advised. The theater is not helfed by dup- 
ing people to witness its worst, and the ex- 
perience, common this autumn, of emerging, 
bored and a bit disgusted, from a bad play, 
to find that play lauded as a masterpiece 


Helen Menken 
and Stephen 
Colby in “Three 
Wise Fools”— a 
play which Mr. 
Pollock finds too, 


too sweet. 
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in the morrow’s papers, is not one to stimu- 
late faith in the agencies that send many of 
us to the box-office. 

It was almost startling, after sitting 
through Grant Morris and Willard Mack’s 
sordid, conventional, insincere and adven- 
titious melodrama, “The Big Chance,” to 
discover that one had seen “a remarkable 
and exalting story of regeneration.” Even 
my distinguished and perspicacious confrére, 
Burns. Mantle, thought the people in this 
piece “ninety per cent real,” and the piece 
itself one of those “that strike at you fre- 
quently with the force of their genuineness.” 
As a matter of fact, whatever else the play 
may be—interesting, broadly amusing and 
full of “hokum”—it is mot genuine. Messrs. 


Katherine Harris Berrymore, 
Mary Nash and William E. 
Meehan in “The Big 
hance.” 


Morris and Mack have coined into small 
change the metal of the world-war; made of 
its agonies, its horrors, its sacred sacrifices 
hollow and resounding appeals to the gallery. 
Their people, familiar stage types, lifted 
bodily out of Mr..Mack’s earlier oeuvres, 
“Kick In” and “So Much for So Much,” are 
no more real than the similar characteriza- 
tions in “Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model,” 
or “Bertha the Sewing-machine Girl;”’ their 
language is the same jumble of smart slang 
and platitude, and if the development of the 
story is toward regeneration, that undeniably 
exalting spectacle escaped at least one hum- 
ble reviewer. “The Big Chance,” as John 
Corbin observes in The Times, “isn’t really 
a war-play,” not, as he says, because it 


Mr. Pollock finds “The Big 
ance” more of a “‘crook- 
play” than a war-play, 

but the “patter is 
undeniably bright 


and 
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Hayward Ginn, Helen Menken, William Ingersoll, Claude Gillingwater and Steve Colby in “Three Wise Fools.” 


has “no plottings and counterplottings, no 
villain and no hero, no pasteboard tank in 
action, and no scene of trench-fighting,” but 
because it has no war. It is merely an ordi- 
nary “crook” melodrama, of the seamy side 
of life as it is supposed to exist in the Ten- 
derloin, and as it really exists only behind 
the footlights, with an occasional speech 
about the Germans and an epiloguic last act 
in a dugout. 

The war, as viewed by Messrs. Morris and 
Mack, was merely God’s way of giving these 
Tenderloinese, these degenerates and moral 
bankrupts, an opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves. This may be true—the Messrs. 
Morris and Mack may see God’s way more 
clearly than I do—but if so, I submit, hum- 
bly and without blasphemy, that killing mil- 
lions of brave and noble men for the sake 
of reforming a few loafers and race-track 
touts is a little like dynamiting a reservoir 
to water the lawn. Nor, indeed, is anyone 
in “The Big Chance” very convincingly re- 
formed. “Pinkey” Granville, the waster, and 
Larry Thorndyke, paid to keep away from 
his family, are ennobled, while you wait, 
with all the suddenness and irrelevance of a 
vaudeville monologue, by a two-minute re- 
cruiting speech, which comes from Mary De- 
lano, the mill-hand who graduated to courte- 
sanship, and Eddie Crandall, the tout, joins 
them in enlisting because a German barkeep 
once hit him over the head with a bung- 
starter; but somehow you don’t take much 
stock in their regeneration. Not even in the 
epiloguic last act, where that arrant coward 
and blackguard, Charles Hickson, released 
from prison to go to the front, dies facing 
the foe, and Mary herself plays love scenes 
in a spotless Red Cross uniform and a first- 
line trench, to which, you may happen to 
know, no woman could possibly have gained 
admittance. 





Mary is the most-praised of heroines—a 
fine character, according to the standards of 
Forty-second Street, and “a grand girl,” as 
everyone says who doesn’t happen to be oc- 
cupied that moment in saying “My God!” 
Mary used to work in a mill. She quit to 
take advantage of an improper proposal 
made her by a certain rich man, and after 
six weeks, was glad to get back to the mill 
—which, however, she left again to live with 
the nephew of its proprietor, the young 
scoundrel Charley. From the exalted height 
of this experience she moralizes endlessly, 
recommending her education to her land- 
lady, Mrs. Malloy, as the best possible way 
to bring up that comic Irishwoman’s daugh- 
ter Margaret. 

Uncle Asa Hickson, who owns the mill, 
doesn’t share in the popular enthusiasm for 
Mary. In fact, he feels that his nephew is 
making a public scandal; and to save the 
family from being disgraced, he sends 
Charley to Sing Sing. Meanwhile Mary has 
been moved to an emotional orgy and much 
profanity by hearing of the loss of the 
Lusitania, and in the manner described, has 
sent everyone in the cast to war. Everyone 
includes Charley, pardoned on condition that 
he enlists. Charley resists valiantly, but 
when he finds that Mary has been be- 
queathed fifty thousand dollars, and has 
presented it to the Red Cross——“You gave 
all that money to charity?” inquires Uncle 
Asa, to which Mary replies: “No, you 
hound, to humanity!”—he succumbs and 
seeks the very popular dugout, where, in the 
last act, we find all the dramatis persone, 
including Mary. There, off stage, still pro- 
testing, he meets a hero’s death, leaving 
Mary to be solaced by the noble and delight- 
fully witty remittance man, who has become 
a colonel. 

“The Big Chance” has no ideals above 
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Forty-seventh Street. It 
is a war-drama with very 
little war and less drama, 
being composed, for the 
most part, and up to the 
end of each act, of the 
sort of slangy patter fa- 
miliar to patrons of 
“crook plays.” This 
patter is undeniably 
bright and amusing, and 
the authors have 
created, in Eddie Cran- 
dall, a character no less 
life-saving to the play 
because it has been used 
repeatedly, and in the 
hands of Frank Craven, 
saved the life of 
“Bought and Paid For.” 
Here again it is ad- 
mirably handled by Wil- 
liam E. Meehan, whose 
career of comic crime 
began with the réle of 
the pickpocket in “Turn 
to the Right.” Nathaniel 
Sack makes important 
the last-act bit of a cap- 
tured Hun, playing the 
part with real art. Mary 
Nash gives a stagy and 
overemotional perform- 


ance of Mary; Willard ca a ba 


Mack continues his “Ti- Olive Wyndham and William Collier in “‘ Nothing but Lies.” “If farce is to 
ger Rose” impersonation __ be effective,” remarks Mr. Pollock, “Jou must believe it while you are seeing 


in the réle of Larry, and 
John Mason is wasted 
on Uncle Asa. Annie Mack Berlein and 
Katherine Harris Barrymore repeat the per- 
formance of the same two characters they 
visualized in “Kick In.” 

“Fhe Big Chance” is merely another 
glorification of the criminal and the strum- 
pet, another hashing of the humors of “hop” 
and thieves’ lingo, with a» occasional refer- 
ence to the greatest drama in history. 


“THREE WISE FOOLS” 


N the next corner to mine in town stands 

a church that epitomizes our present- 
day theater. In that church, next Sunday, 
according to a sign in front of it, we are to 
be asked: “Can You Doubt the Immaculate 
Conception and Be Saved?” It seems in- 
credible that in this period of cosmic up- 
heaval, with its overwhelming problems, a 
great and influential institution can be de- 
voting its attention to the relationship be- 
tween dogma and salvation; yet nine tenths 
of our drama is concerned with matters of 
infinitely less importance—as, for example, 


it, and you simply can’t believe ‘Nothing but Lies.’ ” 


the idiotic behavior of a number of comic 
bachelors who suddenly find themselves com- 
mitted to the care of a child. 

Throughout half of its three acts Austin 
Strong’s “Three Wise Fools,” at the Crite- 
rion, is practically identical with John 
Hobble’s “Daddies,” which was at the Be- 
lasco when it was reviewed in the November 
GREEN Book, and all that I said of “Dad- 
dies” applies to “Three Wise Fools.” Here 
again we have the conventional stage codger, 
the perennial “grouch” with a good heart, 
impersonated in “Daddies” by John Cope 
and in “Three Wise Fools” by Claude Gil- 
lingwater, whose first success was with Fritzi 
Scheff in “Mlle. Modiste.” Here we have 
supplementary bachelors, men of affairs, 
whose chief occupation, as you see it, is 
doing strange steps together and reciting 
the battle-cry of their bachelorhood. The 
trio in “Three Wise Fools” have called 
themselves Athos, Porthos and Aramis,—the 
Three Guardsmen are resurrected again, by 
the way, and much more convincingly, in 
“The Better ’Ole,”—and they are bound to- 
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gether by a nice mid-Victorian sentimentalism 
about a lady they all loved. For years and 
years they have remained beautifully and 
maudlinly true to this memory, which is 
lovely and not the least like life; and then 
they learn that she has died, and left them 
an orphan. As in “Daddies,” when you 
hear this child described as an infant boy, 
you are perfectly aware that it will be a full- 
grown girl; and this, astonishing as it may 
seem, proves to be the simple truth. Miss 
Fairchild, forlorn and destitute as Jeanne 
Eagels, weeps her way into the house, 
triumphs over the “grouch,” revolutionizes 
family life in Washington Square and is 
given a “birthday party” in the second act 
that for sheer asininity and saccharinity beats 
anything ever seen in these parts. The men 
of affairs fight for the privilege of holding 
her hand, and complain that “You're not 
crying on my handkerchief at all.” 

Up to this point “Three Wise Fools” is 


* sunlight.” 


no one has a greater knack of employing the 
conventional symbols of poetry and romance 
—rose-jars and moonlight, in a world echo- 
ing with the poetry and romance of cannon 
and ringing steel. No one but Austin Strong 
could have written Miss Fairchild’s poetic, 
romantic and- highly original line about 
“coming out of hopeless darkness into the 
Just as Mr. Strong and Miss 
Fairchild have done their utmost, just when 
the codger’s nephew, Gordon Schuyler, has 
taken one look at the orphan and manifested 
a sudden inclination to work, and the three 
bachelors are manifesting fitness for a luna- 
tic asylum, this three-ringed “Pollyanna” 
becomes “The Argyle Case.” Benny the 
Duck drops in to kill Judge Trumbull, and 
Miss Fairchild helps him out, and is caught 
at it, whereupon Gordon declares, “I know 
she’s innocent; I’ve looked into her eyes,” 
and exits raging that his elders are “three 
damned old fools.” In which sentiment, at 


Photograph 
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New York 
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Mary Nash and Willard Mack in “‘ The Big Chance”—a play which, according to Mr. Pollock, “has no ideals 


above Forty-seventh Street. 


as sweet as Edward Childs Carpenter. It is 
sweeter than Edward Childs Carpenter—at 
his worst, in “The Cinderella Man”—as 
sweet, in fact, as Austin Strong, who wrote 
this play, and “Bunny” and “The Toymaker 
of Nuremberg.” And than Austin Strong 


It is a war-drama with very little war and less drama.” 


least, he has the unqualified indorsement of 
the writer. 

Moreover, Gordon proves to have been 
quite right as to the innocence of Miss Fair- 
child. It merely happens that her own fa- 
ther lived next door to Benny the Duck in 
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the penitentiary at Atlanta. Father 

is innocent too. By a remarkable 
coincidence, it was Benny the 
Duck, and no other, who com- 
mitted the forgeries for which the 

old gentleman was sentenced, and 
now Benny confesses it. Finally 
Benny himself proves to be no 
ordinary criminal, but a sick 

man, who ought to be—and 
probably is—sent to an hos- 

pital. Never were such in- 
nocents. And when their inno- 
cence has been incontrovertibly 
established, Miss Fairchild is em- 
braced by Gordon, while the three 
fools—that is, the three wise fools— 
go to bed humming the wedding march 
from “Lohengrin.” 

Needless to say, this piece requires no 
particular ability on the part of the present- 
ing company. It is performed pleasantly 
enough by Mr. Gillingwater, Harry Daven- 
port, William Ingersoll, Helen Menken, 
Phyllis Rankin, Charles Laite, Stephen 
Colby and Charles B. Wells. “Three Wise 
Fools” is as lifelike as one of the Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales, and almost as believable. 


“BE CALM, CAMILLA” 
2 pmeany an intermission in a perform- 


ance of “Prunella,” some years ago, 

Rupert Hughes is said to have looked about 

the playhouse and to have remarked: ‘This 

place is ideally adapted to theatrical pur- 

poses. It’s a wonder they don’t use it for 
that.” 

The witticism 


Henry Miller and 
Ruth Ch 
“Perkins” —“a play 
which,” Mr. Pollock 
says, “is neither good 
bad, but simply 
of no earthly consequence.” 
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Rapley Holmes and Wil- 

liam Collier in “Nothing 

but Lies,” which Mr. Pol- 

lock describes, as “‘a second 

brewing of ‘Nothing but the Truth’ 
and neither fresh nor clear.” 


ecomes to mind irresistibly at Clare Kum- 
mer’s new comedy “Be Calm, Camilla,” at 
the Booth. Whatever else “Camilla” may 
be, it certainly is not a play. Devoid of ac- 
tion, almost devoid of story, utterly devoid 
of characters, it calls neither for changes of 
scenery nor for lapses of time. The lines 
could be read as effectively in a parlor. En- 
tertainment of this gossamerlike texture can 
have no attractiveness except for its sparkle, 
and Clare Kummer’s sparkle seems to have 
been exhausted in “Good Gracious, Anna- 
belle!” and “A Successful Calamity.” Here 
is rather a spiritless following of her for- 
mula, stale, flat and destined to be unprofit- 
able. Witnessing “Camilla” is like slowly 
crossing a prairie, a dead level, with nothing 
outstanding to relieve the monotony, ex- 
cept, perhaps, here and there a tiny 
flower that. for a moment arrests the 

eye. 

Once more, as in “Annabelle,” 
we have Walter Hampden as a 
millionaire, Junius Patterson, play- 
ing good fairy to an irresponsible 
girl—who once more is Lola 
Fisher—and Arthur Shaw, the 
property man of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” in place of Roland 
Young, as the fatuous but 
amusing youth who loves her. 
Mr. Patterson’s car has run 
over Camilla just when she 
needed it most, and Mr. 
Patterson has had her sent 


atterton in 




















to a lovely pale-pink hospital, from which 
she is forwarded to his “house in the 
woods.” Thither he follows, unable to 
marry her until ten-fifty, because of an 
impediment in his ménage. At ten-fifty- 
one that obstacle is removed in a 
speech which unfortunately was lost to me 
in the din of a peace-celebrating crowd out- 
side that stubbornly refused to be calm, Ca- 
milla, even when it Jearned that there was 
no peace. Not having heard the sentence in 
question, I can’t tell you what became of 
Mrs. Patterson, but at eleven o'clock, or 
exactly on schedule time, Camilla was in the 
arms of Mr. Patterson, and the curtain fell. 

“Camilla” is distinguished by all the 
elegance and by a little of the fitful and 
perverse humor that, to the initiate, used to 
suggest William Gillette even before it be- 
came William Gillette’s in “A Successful 


Calamity.” “Dear me!” says Clare Kum- 
mer. “What a muddle life is, and all be- 
cause people will persist in 

marrying each other!” 

But whimsies like 


this are few, and 
*Camttia,” 
even with 
the as- 
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sistance of Lola Fisher, a quaint and charm- 
ing person who looks as though she had been 
drawn by Coles Phillips, is long and rather 
tiresome. A gentleman behind me at the 
Booth observed that “the show’ was 
“fierce,” but The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater with Me disagreed with him. 
“Fierce?” she repeated. “Oh, no! 
the contrary.” 





















Quite 


“NOTHING BUT LIES” 


< FTER all,” says the Lady, “there are 
only two kinds of plays—those at 
which, when you're told it’s eleven o'clock, 
you observe, ‘Oh, is that all?’ and those 
at which you say, ‘Already?’ ” 
So far as I am concerned, William. Col- 
lier’s latest vehicle, “Nothing But Lies,” by 
Aaron Hoffman, described as “a Collierism 
in Three Acts and a Little Bit More,” but 
really a little bit less, belongs in the former “4 
class. When will producers 
discover that ideas be- 
come stale, like any- 
thing else, and 
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Ruth Chatter- 
ton as Perkins and a 
Frank Kemble j 
Cooper as Priestly in f 
“Perkins.” 
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can’t go on forever making palatable tea 
from the same leaves? ‘Nothing But 
Lies” is a second brewing of James Mont- 
gomery’s clever farce, “Nothing But 

the Truth,’ and neither fresh nor 
clear. Two days after having wit- 
nessed the piece at the Longacre I 
hadn’t the faintest recollection of 

what it was all about. There is a 

good deal of Mr. Collier, doing the 
familiar things, a good deal of vaude- 

ville, with the familiar references to 

the trenches along Broadway, a good 

deal of carefully planted and ob- 

viously labored humor. If farce is 

to be effective, you must believe 

it while you are seeing it, and you 

simply can’t believe “Nothing But 

Lies.” 





“PERKINS” 


HERE was a time when we were 

willing to accept as true almost 
anything told us from the stage; but 
that time is no more, and when to in- 
credibility is added staleness, dullness 
and utter unimportance, the result is 
pretty sure to be the fate that overtook 
“Perkins” at Henry Miller's Theater. 


Pieters by White, New York 
bert Bruning and Bertha Kalich in “The Riddle: 
Woman”-—described by Mr. Pollock as one of two 
“vehicles designed to exploit the abilities of their 
stars rather than to furnish any reflection of or com- 
ment upon life.” 


Douglas Murray appears to have clung 
to the delusion that to write a comedy 
one need only discover a new eccentricity 
Ns be ns in the making of a will. In this case, as 
aces .. in dozens of other cases familiar to play- 
Kelich in 80ers, the will provided a fortune on con- 
“The Rid. dition that the beneficiary marry a young 
dle: Wom- woman he had never seen in his life. 
an”—which When said beneficiary arrived, Ruth 
gives Bertha Chatterton, the young woman in ques- 
Kalich op- tion, came out of the kitchen, precisely 
for the “old as she had done two seasons ago at 
Sithiead bes George M. Cohan’s, and said, “I’m the 
still-effective parlor maid.” Why? Heaven _ only 
emotional. knows, and only -Heaven can tell you 
ism.” what followed, since at this moment 
your scribe folded his coat like the Arabs 

and as silently stole away. 

I enjoy a good play; I am interested 
in a bad play; but a play that is neither 
good nor bad, but merely of no earthly 
consequence, is simply irritating. Ruth 
Chatterton indicated development in a 

wyhotograph by, role that might have been acted by any 
i tals fairly talented ingénue, and Henry Mil- 











ee 


ler brought dignity and authority to the lay 
figure called Fergus Wimbush. But twenty 
minutes of “Perkins” fully explains why 
these two stars have found it necessary to 
revive ‘Daddy Long-legs.” 


“THE BETTER 
ORE’, 


FTER wit- 

nessing 
half a doz- 
en old plays re- 
furbished * to 
look like new 
UE ick: In” 
masquc- 
rading as “The 
Big Chance,” 
“Daddies” as 
“Three Wise 
Fools,” ‘Good 
Gracious, An- 
nabelle!” as 
“Be Calm, Ca- 
milla!” “Noth- 
ing but the 
Feuth”’:. as 
“Nothing But 
Lies,” and 
“Come Out of 
the Kitchen” 
as “Perkins” — 
it is not hard 
to understand 
why the fresh- 
ness and charm 
of “The Better 
Ole” drew 
throngs to 
Fourth Street 
and the Green- 
wich Village 
Theater. Cap- 
tain Bruce 
Bairns- 
father’s car- 
toons of Old 
Bill, made into 
a play with 
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New York 
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the assistance of Captain Arthur Eliot, has 
moved uptown now, to the Cort, where it 
promises to delight as many people as in 
London. 
“The Better ’Ole,” of course, is not really 
a play. It is merely the Bairnsfa- 
ther sketches in procession, with 
little attempt at continuity and no 
attempt at story. The effect is cu- 
riously like running through a collec- 
tion of these humorous drawings 
with the pictures come to life. The 
naiveté of the entertainment, and its 
lack of pretense, suggestive—par- 
ticularly in the beginning—of ama- 
teur theatricals, accounts for a good 
deal of the charm aforesaid, and for 
most of the performance’s amazing 
verisimilitude. Here, you feel, un- 
gilded and unheroized, are the men 
who have been fighting the world- 
war; here, unarranged and unspoiled 
by the expert dramatic touch, are 
bits of everyday life in the trenches. 
Much of the piece is so good because 
is is so bad. A clever comic song, 
well sung, for example, would be 
musical comedy; but “Carrying On,” 
which might have been written by 
the most unliterary private in the 
rear ranks, and which is bellowed 
most unmusically by Bert, Alf and 
Old Bill, is war in an off moment, 
Mars playing at being Bacchus. 
For the same reason, becausé it is 
unattended by handclasps and pos- 
turings and high-flown speeches, the 
friendship of this Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis comes over the footlights 
with a fine flavor of sentiment. The 
characters are as real as their guns 
—Old Bill, the walrus, with his 
luxuriant mustache and his unlime- 
lighted heroism; Alf, with the cigar- 
lighter that consistently refuses to 
light; and Bert with his impartial 
affection for every girl he meets. 
Without a love-story, or any 
other kind of story, except 
that of the capture of 
some papers from 
a spy and the 
. conse- 

















































Eleanor Painter in ‘‘Glori- 
anna,” which, Mr. Pollock 
says, “labors under the dis- 
advantage of the unfunniest 

libretto of recent years.” 
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Bertha Kalich and A. E. Anson in “The Riddle: 


Woman.” 


quent premature blowing up of a bridge that 
was to have been destroyed when Allied 
troops were upon it, this comradeship serves 
to string together the series of cartoons. 
There are several interesting and appealing 
incidents, simple, undramatized, merely frag- 
mentary sketches come to life—as, for ex- 
ample, the graphic and pathetic bit of pan- 
tomime of the arrival of the postman, his 
slow search through letters and parcels, and 
his passing on without having found any- 
thing for the three Tommies. And there is 
a quantity of simple, human dialogue, sound- 
ing as though it had been taken from be- 
neath the Bairnsfather drawings, as when 
Alf wishes he were a girl, and is told “Wot’s 
the good? You’d only ’ave Bert chasing 
you,” or Old Bill opines that “We're going 
to miss this war!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, who last year 
brought Moliére’s “The Imaginary Invalid” 
to Broadway, have produced this entertain- 
ment skillfully and sympathetically, in pre- 
cisely the spirit of its writing. Mr. Coburn 
himself plays Old Bill likably and con- 
vincingly, while Colin Campbell is quietly 
humorous as Alf and Charles McNaughton 
quite irresistible as Bert. The remainder of 
the cast is not too professional for a per- 
formance that owes its appeal to lack of 
professionalism, and the scenery is simple 


and effective. “The Better ’Ole” is an oasis 
of life in this month’s desert of the theater. 


TWO VEHICLES 


ERY frankly “of the theater” are “The 
Matinée Hero,” in which Leo Ditrich- 
stein opened his season at the Vanderbilt, 
and “The Riddle: Woman,” which brought 
Bertha Kalich back to the stage at the Har- 
ris. Both are vehicles, designed to’ exploit 
the abilities of their stars rather than to fur- 
nish any reflection of or comment upon life. 
Mr. Ditrichstein has measured his own tal- 
ents, with the assistance of A. E. Thomas, 
patterning his play upon his earlier success, 
“The Great Lover.” His acting and that of 
Catherine Proctor, remembered for her 
beautiful performance of the Brooklyn 
mother in Laurette Taylor’s production of 
“Happiness,” give the piece its chief interest. 
In the réle of the plain wife of a matinée 
idol whose vanity, fanned by a calculating 
siren, causes him to forget her temporarily, 
Catherine Proctor displays a fine sense of 
character. But “The Great Lover” was an 
echo of “The Concert,” and “The Matinée 
Hero” is a fainter echo of “The Great Lover.” 
The greatest lover of this year’s drama 
is Count Erik Helsinger in “The Riddle: 
Woman.” The Count’s affairs are not more 

















numerous than those of Gabor Arany and 
Jean Paurel, but infinitely more profitable. 
As the play progresses, and we see this am- 
bidexterous Lothario collecting - blackmail 
from one woman after another, we reach 
the conclusion that only physical limitations 
stand between him and the fortune of a 
Rockefeller. Madame Kalich is the chief 
of his victims, and fear of exposure to the 
man she has loved and married after her 
liaison with The Count gives opportunity for 
the rather old-fashioned but still. effective 
emotionalism which is the stock-in-trade of 
this actress. “The Riddle: Woman” is by 
Charlotte E. Wells and Dorothy Donnelly 
from the Danish of C. Jacobi. 


“THE CANARY” 


¢“BARLES DILLINGHAM’S productions 
of musical comedy usually make up in 
dancing what they lack in libretto. The 
Dillingham recipe—much buck and little 
bock—again proves successful in the case 
of “The Canary,” in which the remains of 
the old Sanderson-Brian-Cawthorn triumvi- 
rate, Julia Sanderson and Joseph Cawthorn, 
are presented at the Globe. The play has 
been adapted from the French of Georges 
Rarr and Louis Verneuil by an author who 
wisely elects to remain anonymous. The 
music is by Ivan Caryll, Irving Berlin “and 
others.” A very slim story, hazily concern- 
ing a fabulously valuable diamond known as 
the Canary, runs through the piece—or 
rather jumps, landing on the plot at long 
intervals. 

Mr. Cawthorn is the maker of antiques in 
a fashionable auction-room, and by accident 
he swallows the jewel, retaining it until 
eleven o’clock, when it reappears and is 
identified as the property of the shop-girl 
impersonated by Julia Sanderson. This tale 
introduces the usual quantity of musical 
numbers, usually in the clumsy old fashion 
of bygone days when lyrics had nothing to do 
with the case. “I'll make you dance!” roars 
the irate shopkeeper, George E. Mack. 

“All right,” says Mr. Cawthorn, “—bring 
on your music. Only don’t make it a Ger- 
man band.” 

Song: “That Little German Band.” 

Sam Hardy exits with a complimentary 
speech to Julia Sanderson. 

“Evidently he’s Irish and doesn’t know 
it,” remarks the lady. “Oh, well, there’s a 
little bit of Irish in all of-us.” 

Song: “Irish in Your Heart.” 

Nevertheless, thanks to its spirit and 
liveliness, the entertainment is invigorating 
and agreeable. Doyle and Dixon, a song- 
and-dance team that in spite of various dis- 
guises always and quite obviously is a song- 
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and-dance team, exercises itself pleasantly, 
and Mr. Cawthorn, sans his amusing dialect, 
probably shed in deference to a. popular 
prejudice against all things German, is 
laughable, if not quite as laughable as usual. 
Julia Sanderson, too, is pretty, if not quite 
as pretty as formerly; and so “The Canary” 
pleasantly whiles away a few hours’ time of 
the people who, but- for that sort of diver- 
sion, would be in danger of spending their 
evenings dully with H. G. Wells or Vicente 
Ibanez. 


oO 
“GLORIANNA” 


Of the diverting qualities of “Glorianna,” 
made by Catherine Chisholm Cushing 
from her farce “Widow by Proxy,” and fur- 
nished with music by Rudolf Friml, it is not 
possible to speak so enthusiastically. ‘“Glori- 
anna,” which presents Eleanor Painter, for- 
mer star of “The Princess Pat,” at the 
Liberty, labors under the disadvantage of 
having the unfunniest libretto of recent 
years. The story, relating to the time-worn 
exchange of identities from one girl to an- 
other, bears the earmarks of amateurishness, 
and the lines are quite unhumorous. 

Glorianna Grey and Dolores Pennington 
are partners in debt and a dancing academy. 
When a comic solicitor, whose appeal to the 
risibles lies in his extreme attenuation, ar- 
rives with money, quite naturally Glorianna 
pretends to be Dolores and Dolores to be 
Glorianna. The result is what you might 
expect, and lasts until eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Friml contributes one or two lilting tunes, 
the best of which are “When a Girl” and 
“Why Don’t You Speak for Yourself, 
John?” Eleanor Painter works hard, but in 
spite of her recent essay at “straight” com- 
edy, in “Art and Opportunity,” does not re- 
veal remarkable histrionic gifts. Her voice, 
and that of Joseph Lertora, recently with 
“Going Up,” are heard to advantage. But 
in spite of the introduction of an acrobatic 
act and a couple of dancing specialties, 
“Glorianna” is pretty tedious. 

The six or eight weeks before Christmas 
always is a dull period in the theater, but late 
October and early November this year seem 
to have been given over to an unusually 
trifling and stereotyped procession of plays. 
With the single exception of “The Better 
Ole,” the month brought forward nothing 
especially worth seeing. At the time of 
writing, the entertainments in town that call 
for the attention of the intelligent and dis- 
criminating amusement-lover are seven— 
“Lightnin’,” “Tea for Three,” “Under Or- 
ders,” “The Saving Grace,” “The Better 
Ole,” “An Ideal Husband” and “Three 
Faces East.” 
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Channing Pollock in the library of his New York home. 


PREADERS of THe GREEN Book MacazIne have here the pleasure of learning about a 

new play by an old friend: “The Crowded Hour,” “best of all war-plays,” in the 
writing of which Channing Pollock-—Tue GREEN Book’s own critic, and author of “The 
Little Gray Lady,” “Such a Little Queen,” “Roads of Destiny” and many other plays 
and books—collaborated with Edgar Selwyn. Mr. Percy Hammond, dean of Chicago 
play-reviewers and for many years dramatic editor of The Chicago Tribune, was willing to 
pinch-hit for Mr. Pollock and save him from the immodesty of reviewing his own play. In 
his Tribune review Mr. Hammond described “The Crowded Hour” as “Augustus Thomas 
at his best.” To us he wrote: “Though appreciating the honor of the commission, I shall 
not let courtesy impede my duty to GREEN Book playgoers, and my posture in the 





matter of ‘The Crowded Hour’ will be equally scrupulous and rigid.” 


review follows. 


for the second time at the Woods 

Theater in Chicago, I still believe 
that it is the best of the American war 
plays, even if it is successful. It was an an- 
cient axiom of criticism that life is to the 
drama what the stone quarry is to the now 
obsolete cathedral—that from the rough 
material of the one, developed the finished, 
sculptured fabric of the other; and Mr. 
Pollock and his collaborator, Mr. Edgar 
Selwyn, have used a formula of similar sub- 
stance. In “The Crowded Hour” the 
characters are one hundred per cent human, 
but what they say and do is one hundred 
per cent theater. You believe in the people 
of “The Crowded Hour,” and you are glad 
that in speech and deportment they are a 


A FTER seeing “The Crowded Hour” 


bit architectural. They are interesting, 
though lifelike. _ 
Thus the principal figure is Peggy 


Lawrence,—Willette Kershaw,—a little sister 
of the New York night, a predatory member 
of the chorus of the Follies, at present en- 
snaring “Billy” Laidlaw,—Alan Dinehart,— 
who is rich, good-looking and married. She 
has a gamine gift of slangy wit, like many of 
her sorority; she is brazen, conscienceless 
and as she describes herself, “as bad as they 





Mr. Hammond's 


make ’em.” Hers is an expedient philosophy 
of sex. Of men she says that “if good humor 
wont hold ‘em, good looks wont,” and that 
“a warm welcome is better than cold cream.” 
Married men volunteer for the war, she 
thinks, while sweethearts have to be drafted. 

Peggy’s handsome paramour is a drifter. 
Though husband to a gorgeous lady both 
virtuous and charming,—Christine Norman, 
—he shows a preference for dubious Ziegfeld 
witcheries, and Peggy is in his blood. He 
and his wife are on good terms but not inti- 
mate; they meet more frequently in cafés 
than at the family fireside; and Mrs. Laid- 
law watches him with patient sorrow while 
little women nibble his soul away. His sol- 
dier friend Lieutenant Caswell tells him that 
the world is passing him by while he hides 
among the girls, and pleads with him to “fall 
in” and go to France with the engineers. 
Billy laughs and orders a high-ball. He can- 
not be annoyed by the war; if his country 
needs him, it has his questionnaire. 


ESSRS. POLLOCK and Selwyn, like 
the authors of “Friendly Enemies,” 
feel that violence is necessary to cast out 
the devils of indifference and disloyalty. 
Theirs is no tranquil Lourdes. Sins may not 








Photographs by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Alan Dinehart, who plays Billy Laidlaw, a 
young man embarrassed by too many women Willette Kershaw, who has the role of ris 2 a predatory 
who love him. chorus-girl, who goes to France in the telephone service. 
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be shrived in the drdma, they suspect, by 
reason or the alleged law of inevitability, but 
the “punch” must be summoned as the 
instrument of regeneration. In “Friendly 
Enemies” the vicious old Hun was immov- 
able until they blew up his boy and caused 
him to pay for the explosives. In ‘The 
Crowded Hour,” Lieutenant Caswell’s 
friendly and unanswerable discourse on duty 
leaves our hero cold. But his reformation 
is as complete as it is precipitate after the 
waiter produces the “extra” which tells him 
that his young brother, Harvard, ’19, has 
been crucified by the docile Prussians against 
a barn door in Picardy. 

Well, it makes a stormy night in the Ritz, 
when the ex-wastrel exits, fuming and damn- 
ing and go-to-helling, en route to an enlist- 
ment office and revenge. _ And while you wait 
between the acts, he becomes a captain of 
engineers, very noble and serious, and eager 


Photograph by ell Chicago 
Franklyn Ardell as Matt Foley, Georges Flateau as the liaison officer, Willette Kershaw as Peggy and William 
Keighley as Lieutenant Caswell. 


for duty, however hazardous. And _ also, 
with the long arm of coincidence in its most 
graceful gesture, Peggy becomes an Army 
telephone-girl, Mrs. Laidlaw a Red Cross 
nurse, Matt Foley, the comedian, an enter- 
tainer in the Y. M. C. A., and Lieutenant 
Caswell the officer commanding the sector 


where in the next act Captain Laidlaw makes 
his début as a hero. 


Now that I am away from home and 
friendless, I feel a bit humble and 
propitiatory. I am as an unarmed alien on 
a hostile frontier, willing to tell a few un- 
important secrets if in reward I will be 
let off. In case Mr. Pollock is on the 
level,—and he may be, for all that I know, 
—he will admit with me that the worst 
plays are better as a rule than the best re- 
views, except when he himself writes them. 
I mean that most bad plays have more skill 
in them than their most skillful critiques. 
That being the truth, what chance has 
a critic even to approximate the lively 
things that happen in a good show like “The 
Crowded Hour”? Mr. Selwyn and Mr. Pol- 
lock spent months upon it, where I spent 
minutes. 


Dramatic criticism, like acting, jugglery, 
salesmanship, editing a magazine or leading 
a symphony orchestra, is a knack. One of 
the tricks of theater reporting is to select a 
big scene and to record it quickly, so that 
you can get back to your study and read. 
As the Hattons used to say when they 








were dramatic critics, “We are danc- 
ing by twelve.” But having Mr. Wells’ 
“Joan and Peter” three fourths finished be- 
side my couch, I hasten to remark that .the 
crucial situation of “The Crowded Hour” is 
that in which Peggy, the shallow, the carnal, 
the rouged, the apartment-siren with the 


‘““THE CROWDED HOUR”? 
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by a shell and crumbles. Matt Foley, the 
actor, begs with her to go; but still she sits 
and sends her sweetheart to death by tele- 
phone. Shall we kiss the Follies on either 
cheek and pin upon them the cross of valor? 
Mr. Pollock says that we might do worse. 
Mr. Dinehart, who plays Billy Laidlaw, 
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whisky voice, shows Joan of Arc the simi- 
larity between Rouen and Broadway. She 
is at the army switchboard just back of the 
lines when Gough’s Fifth British army 
vanishes and the Allies’ cause is desperate. 
Billy, her loved one, is an engineer; and he 
has, with a minimum of theatrical gusto, 
volunteered with his platoon to step into 
the breach. She tries by wire to stop. him, 
until it is borne upon her shabby mind that 
if Billy is saved, twelve thousand men will be 
lost. 

Willette Kershaw is at the telephone. 
You hear her call “Soissons! Soissons! Sois- 
sons!” with no answer; and if you have 
imagination, you see gay American boys, 
sleeves rolled up, blouse-collars turned under, 
flowers in their helmets, a song on their 
lips, riding into a shambles. ‘“Créve-cceur! 
Créve-cceur!” she pleads for, and when 
finally she gets what she wants, she sacrifices 
her sweetheart for the twelve thousand 
others. The hut wherein she operates is struck 


Christine Norman as Mrs. Laidlaw, Willette Kershaw as Peggy, William Keighley as Lieutenant Caswell, Alan 
Dinehart as Billy Laidlaw and Franklyn Ardell as Matt Foley. 
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is embarrassed at the finish by too many 
women who love him. He has to choose 
between the sacrificial coryphée and _ his 
quiet though better-looking spouse; and 
his wife wins the decision. He goes away 
from somewhere in France to meet his mar- 
ried wife, and Peggy is left in billets ru- 
minating upon the glory of service. She 
is, perhaps, going to take it out and see what 
she can get on it. She ought to get a lot, 
if she acts as well as she does in “The 
Crowded Hour,” because in these substitute 
assizes hers is as near great acting as is 
permitted by the American theater. 


“PT’HE Crowded Hour,” as Mr. Pollock 

knew I would say, is theater, and intelli- 
gent theater. Characters vivid, lines bright, 
events agitating, philosophy wholesome, ser- 
mon salubrious and stage-direction pretty 
good. He and Mr. Selwyn, his collaborator, 
can write their own names, which is some- 
thing to say for an American dramatist. 
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Footlight 
Favorites 
Above: Madeline 
Traverse; (below, left) 
Laura Hope Crews in 
“The Saving Grace;” 
and (right) Elizabeth 
Risdon in “ Humpty- 
Dumpty.” 
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Wilda Bennett, 
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Photograph copyrighted by Strauss- Peyton 
Constance Farber, who first attracted notice in the “Sinbad’’ company. 
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Whats What 


F rances Starr, 
who gave up a 
play written by a 
civilian, in order to do 
one by a soldier “before 
anything happened.” 


T heater 


in the 


By BURNS MANTLE 


HEN Irene Franklin and Burton 
Green, her pianist husband, were 
on their way to France to entertain 

the homesick Yanks over there, Mr. Green, 
though he was only a Y. M. C. A. soldier, 
had to take his turn standing watch, four 
hours on and four hours off, with the rest 
of the boys. It happened, too, that Bur- 
ton’s turn came just before the boat reached 
the danger-zone and continued for four 
days. The morning of the fifth day, just 


as he was relieved, the captain announced 
that, the danger-zone having been reached, 
he would advise all those sailing with him 
to keep their lifebelts on and spend as much 
cf their time as possible on deck, near 
the lifeboats, the rest of the way to Liver- 
peol. 

“T haven’t slept a darned wink for four 
days,” allowed B. G. “Submarines or no 
submarines, I’m going to bed.” 

And he did—-for two hours! 
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Lola Fisher, who during the influenza epidemic left her bed to play the 
heroine in “Be Calm, Camilla!” © But that wasn’t wholly perilous, for 


these and hustled up 
the stairs. The sub got 
the boat just ahead of 
them in the convoy, sending 
fifteen hundred horses to the 
bottom of the North Sea, and 
was getting ready to pick on 
the Green family when it was 
frightened away by a depth- 
bomb. The voyage contin- 
ued, with Burton and Irene 
sleeping on deck. Arrived in 
Liverpool, they made “London 
by boat-train, and the first 
hotel that swung its hospitable 
_doors open to them seemed 
the most heavenly place in 
the world. They were tired 
and hungry, and their clothes 
were soaked—also their bag- 
gage. The only dry thing 
that they could find was one 
pair of Mr. Green’s flannelette 
pajamas. 

Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, without waiting for so 
much as a gentlemanly protest 
from one who might, even 
under the circumstances, pro- 
test his property rights in the 
matter, Irene Franklin Green 
got herself into those dry 
flannelettes, rolled up the 
sleeves and the _ trousers, 
crawled comfortably into bed 
and left their rightful owner 
to shift for himself, as a gen- 
tleman should. 

The gods are good to the 
helpless, however. After Mr. 
Green had gotten below the 
several layers of clothing he 
still wore, he came to a per- 
fectly good suit of his own 
pajamas which he had 
put on four days before 
when the submarines were 
calling. 


AVID BELASCO and 
Frances Starr were plan- 


the principal act of “Camilla” ‘introduces the heroine in a hospital and a ning to do a play called “Over 


pink nightie. 


Then he got up again—quickly! 

What with his wife shaking him wildly 
and shrieking that the submarines were 
after them, the firing and. yelling of the 
gun-crew-on deck and ‘the shrill screech of 
the shells overhead, he found sleep, even for 
an exhausted patriot, most difficult. 

He. got up, put on all the clothes he could 
find, including a couple of overcoats and a 
pair of sweaters, strapped his lifebelt over 


the Hills’ in New York this 
season. It is a sort of female “Peter 
Grimm,” in which the spirit of a dead mother 
returns to earth to protect her child, and 
both the actress and the manager were very 
fond of it. The production had been built 
to include a special lighting-scheme and had 
cost something over thirty thousand dollars, 
and there had been a week of trial perform- 
ances in Washington. Then along came an- 
other play which Edward Knoblock had 

























written, also for Frances Starr, 
called “Tiger, Tiger!” 

The manuscript was followed 
by a letter from the author say- 
ing that he was at the front-—or 
about to leave for the front— 
where life was uncertain at best, 
and he was hoping almost against 
hope that if his play were ac- 
cepted Mr. Belasco would find it 
possible to produce it this win- 
ter. It happens that Mr. Belasco 
and Mr. Knoblock are. very 
good friends, and that Frances 
Starr is grateful to the author 
for having written “Marie Odile” 
for her. Frances Starr and Mr. 
Belasco read the play and liked 
it. And then they read the let- 
ter, and liked that. Of course 
“Over the Hills” was ready, and 
there was a lot of money tied up 
in it—but on the other hand, 
there was Knoblock at _ the 
front, waiting— 

So they decided to put “Over 
the Hills” aside and produce 
“Tiger, Tiger!” 


jt has been what you might call 
a rather busy fall season for 
Mary Nash Ruben — including 
the acquiring of the husband 
who “in private life,” as the say- 
ing is, adds the Ruben to her 
name. Mary Nash is the more 
emotional and likewise the hand- 
somer of the Nash girls, as Sister 
Florence is the first to insist. 
She is also one of Broad- 
way’s most dependable heroines. 
Whenever there is a weak play 
that a good feminine emotion- 
alist might save from the store- 
house, she is quite sure to be 
called upon to take over the job, 
and invariably, whatever the ul- 
timate fate of the play, Mary 
acquits herself most creditably. 
She did that in “I. O. U.,” the 
play in which she played op- 
posite Mr. Ruben and was so 
hypnotized by the charm of him 
that she married him the day 
the play closed, after a fitful 
run of a week. Then right in 
the midst of her honeymoon she 
was engaged to succeed Clara 
Joel, who had been playing the 
lead in “The Big Chance” on the 
road, but had other plans that 
interfered with her continuing 
in the réle in New York. 
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Mr. Ruben 
is the engaging 
young French- 
man who 
came to 
America a few 
years ago as a 
member of 
Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s com- 
pany. He re- 
mained to 
learn English 
and join the 
Washing- 
ton Square 
players, with 
whom he 
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“Above is Gypsy 
O’Brien, a copper- 
haired beauty from 
the Gaiety Thea- 
ter who scored 
something of a hit 

in ‘‘Peter’s 


Mother.” 


Bertha 
Kalich, 

who has re- 
turned from the 
movies to a play 


from the Danish called 
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HEY did have a time of it, 
getting “The Big Chance” 
ready for production. Booked in 
one theater the first week of the 
epidemic, the engagement was 
canceled. Booked in another a 
week later, Clara Joel’s retirement 
from the cast made it necessary 
to get a new leading woman. 
Mary Nash filling this vacancy, it 
occurred to Cyril Keightley, who 
had been playing the hero as an 
Englishman, that this would be a 
jolly good time for him to keel 
over with the “flu.” He went to 
bed two. days before the opening; 
and Willard Mack, the author, 
had to leap into the breach, re- 
write the part as an Irishman, see- 
ing that his brogue doesn’t permit 
him to play an Englishman with 
any grace, and play the hero with 
two rehearsals. That part was 
easy for Mack, and his perform- 
ance helped rather than hurt the 
play. But the second night he too 
began to feel wabbly on _ his 
pins, and the doctors were 
after him. Whereupon W. 
J. Kelly, who is famous 
as a “quick study,” was 
hurriedly sent for to 
be on hand in case of 
an emergency. But 
handicaps are a 
help to some 
plays, and “The 
Big Chance” is 
numbered with 
t he successes. 
The idea for the 
play, by the way, 
was suggested by 
Stuart Olivier, 
t h’e_ Baltimore 
newspaper owner 
who last year wrote 
and financed a 
drama called “Back- 
fire,” and refuses to be 
discouraged by a single 
failure. 


™ hoping and expecting 
that by the time these 
notes are read that epi- 











“The Riddle: Woman.” demic will be no more than an ugly memory, 

but it certainly was a blow to the theater 
scored several individual hits. Later, so while it lasted. Lola Fisher’s experience 
rapidly had he progressed, he played Alfred with it was interesting, and Martha Hed- 
de Musset to Mrs. Fiske’s Mme. Sand, and man’s a bit pathetic. Lola Fisher, who is 
Romeo to Laurette Taylor’s attempt at Clare Kummer’s favorite actress and_has 
Juliet. been ever since she played the lead in Clare 
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Mary Nash played opposite 
Jose Ruben in “I. O. UL,” and 
although the play wasa failure, © 
the love-scenes were a great 4 
success, for she married Mr. Ruben ge. 
at the end of the first and only i 
week of the engagement. 


Kummer’s first success “Good Gracious 
Annabelle!” was rehearsing the name part in 
“Be Calm, Camilla.” Then came the fever, 
and Miss Lola went to bed. The attack was 
light, however, and her physician insisted she 
would be up and around again after three 
days in bed. The play was postponed a 
week, at the end of which time the actress 
was still unable to act, and another post- 
ponement threatened. She insisted, how- 
ever, on‘ going on, and her argument was at 
least ingenious. “I'll be all right,” she as- 
sured her doctor. “I’m a bit wabbly, but I 
play my longest scene in a hospital bed any- 
way. I'll stay in bed here until the last 
minute; then you can bundle me up and 
carry me to the theater, and I’ll go back to 
bed there. All I need is a bit of a rest to 
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see me through beau- 
tifully.” She had 
her way—and with 
the excitement of a 
first night and a per- 
sonal success to 
cheer her on, she 
was well the next 
day. 


ARTHA HEDMAN 
was rehearsing 
her new role of 
the heroine in “By 
_ Pigeon Post.” She 
= caught cold. The 
“> cold frightened her, 
because last year, 
after a long season 
in “The Boomer- 
ang,” she was near 
a breakdown. Rather 
than take the least 
chance, she gave up 
her engagement and 
went to bed. Ordinarily 
this actress is a most 







WilliamE. 
Meehan, a 
juvenile 
who has 
repeatedin 
“The Big 
Chance” 
the hit he 
made 
when he 
first 
emerged 
om bur- 
lesque two 
years ago. 
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active young person and quite a fresh-air 
fiend. Last Winter, she tells me (producing 
photos to prove it), her exercise consisted 
of snowshoeing excursions through Bronx 


Park, whenever the snow was deep enough. ° 


And last summer, recovering from “The 
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Violet Heming, who has written a vaudeville playlet to prove that “though beauty may get a husband, it takes 
brains to hold him.” 
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Boomerang,” she spent three months in 
Glacier National Park, most of it on top 
of a bronco of good intentions but un- 
certain temperament. The snowshoeing, 
she says, she learned in her home town of 
Ostersund, which is in the province of 
Jamtland, Sweden. “There are lots of 
Laplanders in Jamtland,” she explained, 
“_at least four Lapps to the mile, I 
should say.” Which indicates that Miss 
Martha may one day write the libretto 
for an American musical comedy, if 
some one does not stop her. Already she 
insists on rewriting most of her own 
parts, if it happens she does not like 
them, which irritates her stage-directors 
and authors excessively. 


HE movies are at least a great stabi- 

lizer. John Barrymore, playing a 
most gloomy Russian in Tolstoy’s “Re- 
demption,” saves himself from the dol- 
drums by frolicking through farce-comedy 
pictures before the camera. And by the 
same exchange of activities, John Barry- 
more, happy, light-hearted, thoughtless 
and irresponsible, who might from choice 
become that sort of actor, is dragged 
back to art and its highest demands by 
the soulful Russian he plays at six night 
and two matinée performances in “Re- 
demption.” 

Jane Cowl effected a similar contrast 
a year ago by announcing that she was 
going to try. comedy for a change. With 
Jane Murfin’s help; she wrote herself a 
play called “Information, Please!” 
through which she romps with a will and 
considerable dash, and swore she would 
do nothing tearful again for a year. 
But—the actress proposes and the pub- 
lic disposes. A happy Jane is all very 
lovely for a time. Then there comes a 
demand for the tears and trials. “In- 
formation, Please!” outran its public, 
and Jane Cowl went searching for an 
emotional réle. She is so in love with 
the new Selwyn Theater, which she dedi- 
cated, that she refuses to move out, and 
will stay there all winter. 


HILE the Liberty Loan drive was 

on, Sir Eric Geddes, first lord of 
the English admiralty, and a party of 
friends, occupied a box at the Globe 
Theater. The speaker Photograph by White, 
for the loan was a vigor- New York 
ous young United States Ruth Chatterton, 
district attorney, and by Who says she is 
the time he had extract- hats *. playing 
ed all the bids he could "1" °°, S99P 


a ° to con 
from the audience, his ing => 
collar was visibly wilted. maids, 
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Summoned to the Geddes box, and being 
a fastidious young person, he grew conscious 
of his appearance and sent an usher to buy 
him a fresh collar. Before the boy returned, 
however, the speaker was again called away. 
Being unable to find his man, and having 
been told to bring the collar to the Geddes 
box, the usher made his own deductions. 
Suddenly reappearing, he thrust the collar 
through the curtains into Sir Eric’s hand. 
“Here’s your collar, sir,” he said, politely. 
Sir Eric looked at the bit of linen question- 
ingly and turned to his aide. “I cawn’t 
wear it,” he said; “but it was thoughtful of 
them, wasn’t it? I dare say the shirt will 
follow later?” 


HAT same evening the loan-exhorter had, 

with Sir Eric’s consent, auctioned two 
of the military caps belonging to the party 
to the highest bidders for bonds. That of 
ene officer brought a five-thousand-dollar 
bid, and Sir Eric’s own cap sold for seventy- 
five hundred dollars, but left him to face the 
chill fall breezes uncovered. The caps were 
bid in by two ladies sitting in an opposite 
box, and the more His Lordship contem- 
plated going about bareheaded the remainder 
of the evening, the less he liked the idea. 
Finally he suggested that two of the younger 
men of his party present his compliments to 
the ladies holding the caps and beg the loan 
of them until next morning, when they would 
be promptly returned by messenger. The 
young officers designated set forth on the 
quest—and it took the entire party and all 
the rest of that evening to retrieve first the 
caps and then the men who went after them. 


HILE “By Pigeon Post” was running in 
London, the author, Austin Page, 
came to America to dispose of the play here. 
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Billie Burke has been devoting some of her spare time to the entertaining of American officers back from the front. 


Arrived with the manuscript and the in- 
dorsement of the London reviewers, and 
having a working knowledge of the likely 
American producers, he made the rounds of 
the offices. Most of the gentlemen he met 
were interested in his play, but few of them 
in his price. One of the latter was Florenz 
Ziegfeld. A few thousand dollars more or 
less mean little in this manager’s life, after 
having staged thirteen “Follies” productions, 
and he offered to buy “By Pigeon Post.” 
Page took the matter under advisement. He 
liked Ziegfeld’s offer, but everybody told 
him the master of the “Follies” knew noth- 
ing about the drama—or pigeons. Chickens, 
yes—but not pigeons. Which was all wrong. 
Mr. Ziegfeld has a keen appreciation of the 
drama—and pigeons. Just the other day 
he was discussing this same play. “It’s a 
war-drama,” he explained, “and if the war- 
interest lasts, I think we have a hit. If it 
doesn’t—well, one way I have a ‘Pigeon 
Post’ and the other a pigeon pie.” 
Ziegfeld, by the way, has prepared, or is 
preparing, as this is written, a new “Mid- 
night Frolic” for the New Amsterdam roof 
-—one that will run from nine-fifteen in the 
evening through till one in the morning, in 
place of starting at midnight, as it does now. 
The new “Frolic” will be divided into three 
parts, with half-hour public-dancing periods 
between parts. In other words, the enter- 
tainment will virtually be turned into a 
three-act “Follies” performance. The first 
act will run for forty minutes, or say until 
ten o’clock. The audience will then amuse 
itself until ten-thirty. The second act will 
run until eleven-fifteen and the audience 
will dance until eleven-forty-five. The third 
act, taking the place of the usual midnight 
show, will start at twelve and continue until 
closing-time. 
































This will provide a full evening’s enter- 
tainment for those who care to come early 
and stay late, doing all their eating, drinking 
and theatrical sight-seeing in one place. Or 
it will offer those who are guests at a late 
dinner a chance to arrive at ten or ten-thirty 
and still see a two-hour entertainment. The 
late-comers, of course, will continue their 
custom of going to another theater first and 
topping off with the “Frolic.” The prices, 
however, will remain stationary, whether you 
see one act or three. 


T HE former manager of the Empire The- 
ater was William Newman—and Mr. 
Newman, whenever he draws himself to his 
full stature and looks dignified, stands five 
feet nothing in his high-heeled boots. Size, 
however, has nothing to do with a citizen’s 
respect for his country or his desire to serve 
it. Therefore Mr. Newman applied for a 
position in the navy, was accepted and be- 
came a boatswain’s mate, with a whistle and 
everything. In uniform one day he was 
walking down Broadway, shoulders back, 
head up. Willie Collier was standing at the 
corner talking politics with a neighbor. 
“Well, what do you think of old Bill New- 
man?” exclaimed the friend as the boatswain 
sailed past. “It’s German propaganda!” 
shouted Collier. 


IOLET HEMING is a thoughtful young 

person, and quick to act upon an im- 
pulse. She went into a hotel restaurant dur- 
ing a waiters’ strike in New York and was 
struck by the familiar faces of the girls who 
had taken the places of the strikers. On in- 
quiry she learned that a number of them 
were actresses, or had tried to be, and that 
practically all of them had had stage expe- 
rience of one kind or another, mostly in 
the chorus. Further inquiry revealed the 
fact that because of the closing of hundreds 
of traveling organizations during the epi- 
demic, New York was full of actresses out 
of work and that those who had taken to 
waiting were very glad to get the work. 
Violet Heming’s heart was touched, and so 
she immediately organized a_ theater-party 
for sixteen of them. 

“Girls,” said she, “you are performing a 
patriotic, practical and dignified service. 
For an actress it is really strategic. Many 
managers lunch here, and when is a manager 
in better mood than when he is eating? And 
what a chance is yours! If they are inter- 
ested in you, you can serve them well. If 
they misbehave, drop the soup on them.” 

Violet Heming has written a vaudeville 
playlet called “Brains with Beauty.” She 
has heard so much about the pretty girl 
who is a splendid little companion for the 
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superior male person so long as she keeps 
her mouth shut, that she has rebelled. Even 
“Tony” Kelly, the author of “Three Faces 
East,” in which she is playing the smart 
young spy, said to her recently: “Brains 
may catch a husband, but only beauty can 
bold him.” “Wrong, as usual,” replied 
Violet. “Beauty may catch the idiots, but 
only brains can hold them.” And she wrote 
the playlet to prove her point. 


ILLIE BURKE is devoting most of her 

time to the pictures, but she’ is doing 
at least a part of her share of the war work 
too. Having an afternoon off recently, she 
took out the car, filled it up with American 
officers returned from the front, took them 
to lunch at the Knickerbocker, to a matinze 
performance of “The Girl Behind the Gun,” 
to dinner, to another play in the evening, 
and finally to their train. 


AS long as the play lasted, which was not 
long, Ruth Chatterton did her loyal best 
for the réle of a mistress turned maid in 
“Perkins,” that she might the better ob- 
serve the antics and analyze the virtues of 
the gentleman who purposed marrying her. 
But after the play was through, it transpired 
that she never had liked the part and did 
not want to play it in the first place. It 
was too much like the réle she had in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” for one thing, 
and the Perkins person was too old and 
sophisticated for her, for another. But 
Henry Miller, her manager, had bought the 
play and wanted her to do it. She got even, 
however. She made him play the hero. And 
the part wasn’t at all to his liking. 


BA aa O’BRIEN is a copper-haired Eng- 
lish beauty who came to this home of 
the brave ingénue as a member of the 
chorus of “To-night’s the Night,” the last 
of the London Gaiety Theater revues to 
come to us before George Edwardes died. 
Arrived here, she decided she would have 
no more to do with the chorus. Her beauty 
has earned her many parts, and a developing 
talent has favored her. But just as she 
seemed to have arrived, scoring a bit of a 
personal hit in a romantic play called “Pe- 
ter’s Mother,” flop went the play and she 
resumed her climb. 


ME. BERTHA KALICH has no better 

luck. Periodically she tires of the 
cinema, and yearns for the spoken drama. 
Periodically, too, she finds a play that in- 
terests her. She plays it a- few weeks—and 
then she goes more contentedly back to the 
movies. The public to which her art appeals 
is loyal but limited. 
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HE hero of this story—for the first 

few paragraphs—is “Spike” Brenner. 

He does not appear in the rest of the 

tale at all, though his work runs through to 

the end of it, piling up big and bigger re- 
sults. 

Spike was one of a host of minor camera- 
men and general utility roustabouts in the 
employ of the Meagher-Royce Film Cor- 
poration. He was on duty in France, at 
some distance back of the line, with the 
cohort of Meagher-Royce workers whose job 
it was to photograph genuine war-films for 
the delectation of stay-at-homes. 

Marching troops, trench-scenes, devas- 
tated towns, the firing of camouflaged long- 
range guns, transportation episodes—all that 
sort of thing the Meagher-Royce men duly 
pictured. And the reels went back to Amer- 
ica, where thousands of film-audiences gazed 
on them with enthusiasm. 

One of Spike Brenner’s immediate supe- 
ricrs went under with: enteric fever. An- 
other broke his shoulder in a shell-hole fall. 
A third was on leave in Paris. Thus it came 
that Spike was detailed to grind the camera- 
crank when Marshal Joffre visited a certain 
base hospital for the purpose of pinning war- 
crosses on several wounded soldiers. 

Brenner’s flivver broke down on the way 
to the hospital; and he did not reach the 
wards until the Marshal was about to deco- 
rate the very last man on the list of Croix 
de Guerre recipients. 

Hurriedly placing his camera, Brenner fo- 
cused it on the cot where lay the gallant sol- 
dier who was about to bé decorated. The 
man in the cot looked at the camera in mild 
surprise as the crank began to turn. 

Then all at once Brenner noticed that 
Marshal Joffre was not approaching that 
particular invalid at all, but a man in the 
adjoining cot. And hastily Spike swung the 


focus upon this second cot’s occupant. 

The second invalid saw the camera-eye 
bent upon him and peevishly flung one arm 
across his face to hide from view. Perhaps 
in civilian days he had done something 
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which rendered the broadcast publishing of 
his portrait unadvisable. Perhaps, like so 
many other Cross-recipients, he felt a strange 
bashfulness about being photographed. In 
any case, as the camera-crank began to turn, 
the soldier’s face became wholly invisible. 

Marshal Joffre smiled amusedly down 
upon the shrinking hero and affixed the glo- 
rious decoration to the breast of his pajama 
suit. Then the Marshal leaned over the 
bed with outstretched hand. The so!d’cr at 
once forgot his shyness in the honor ot shak- 
ing hands with the army’s idol. But by this 
time Joffre’s broad left shoulder was between 
the camera and the invalid’s face. 

When the film came to be developed, its 
two successive exposures represented a man 
lving on a cot looking straight at the camera, 
then, apparently, the same man modestly 
shielding his face from public view while 
Marshal Joffre smiled down upon him and 
pinned the Cross to his breast. The last few 
feet of the film showed the man shaking 
hands with the Marshal—his face invisible, 
but the rest of him well in sight. 

Brenner was only mortal. He dreaded the - 
call-down that must be his if he confessed 
that he had arrived at the hospital too late 
to get at least one good picture of the pres- 
entation of the Croix de Guerre. So by a 
very little manipulation the second picture 
= made to represent a continuation of the 

rst. 

In due time, the film was shipped, along 
with many more, to America. It was la- 
beled: 


Jofire Presents Coveted French War- 
Cross to Wounded Hero in Recognition of 
Gallant Deeds on Field of Battle. 


Brenner belatedly made inquiries as to the 
man in the cot next to the Cross’ wearer and 
learned that he was an American noncom- 
batant named Leigh who had been employed 
as an assistant superintendent in some dock- 
censtruction work near Brest, and who had 
been stricken with typhoid. 

Brenner was sorry his own job’s safety 
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As Rena faced him there, he took an ardent step toward her. Then his arms dropped Her look had 


seemed to go clear through his soul. 
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forced him to thrust unmerited fame upon 
the man. But presently, being busy, he for- 
got all about the matter. And here, with a 
more or less graceful nod of farewell, Spike 
Brenner drops permanently out of our story. 
At the same time the scene shifts to the 
western shores of the gray Atlantic. 


ILTON LEIGH was not a warrior. He 

had no desire to risk his very com- 
fortable life by exposing it to shot or shell 
or gas. Therefore he did not enlist when 
the surging wave of patriotism smote his 
little North Jersey home-town of Cadman. 
Perhaps he was a coward, perhaps not; cer- 
tainly he was selfish. At all events, he did~ 
not enlist. 

Yet fearing the obloquy of the men and 
girls he knew, especially of the girls he knew, 
he did not care to proclaim himself a slacker. 
So he managed to get a safe and fairly well- 
paying job in one of the construction com- 
panies which had contracted to build docks 
and storehouses for our government on the 
French seaboard. Leigh did not tell the 
nature of his new employment. He merely 
said he was going to France, “on service.” 
And he vanished. 

Two weeks later several Cadman people 
received postcards from Leigh announcing 
his safe arrival at a French port. A month 
after that he came down with a light attack 
of typhoid. And in another month he was 
invalided home as too weak and inert, from 
his illness, to be of further present use to 
his employers. 

Back to Cadman came Wilton Leigh— 
very pale and thin and haggard. He was 
curt, to the point of rudeness, when people 
asked if he had been wounded. He was 
starkly noncommittal. As a result, a hun- 
cred varying stories of his adventures flew 
through the little town. He was a man of 
mystery. 

From out the ruck of rumors presently 
emerged the facts that he did not -have a 
military bearing, as had the rest of Cad- 
man’s citizen-soldiers, that he showed no 
familiarity with places named in letters from 
the front, that he had not consulted the local 
doctor as to the treatment of his presump- 
tive wound and that several letters which 
bad been addressed to him during his ab- 
sence in care of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, had come back to their senders. 

Cadman, in general, began to look with 
sour suspicion on its returned townsman. 
Almost the only exception to this order of 
suspicion was Rena Frost. Rena was a 
grave-eyed girl, with ideals. And for a year 
or more Leigh had worshiped openly at her 
shrine. 

Not until he came home, pallid and ema- 





ciated, from France, did she show the 
slightest sign of smiling on his timid suit. 
Since then, her preference for him had been 
undisguised. The stories she now heard hurt 
her—the more so because she could not get 
Leigh to say anything that might disprove 
them. Even to Rena he would not speak 
of his overseas experiences. 

She tried to believe that his silence was 
due to a brave man’s modesty, and with her 
heart she did believe it. But sometimes her 
logical brain would call her heart a credulous 
fool—which brings us to the point you have 
all been waiting for—the evening at the 
Cadman Motion Picture Palace. 


HURSDAY evening was the time chosen 

by the better people of Cadmar for pat- 
ronizing the movies. Or that night there 
were finer pictures, and more of them, than 
on any other. And it was the night of the 
weekly Meagher-Royce films, which pre- 
ceded the five-reel “feature.” 

Every Thursday evening Leigh took Rena 
Frost to the movies. The choice of evenings 
was hers, not his. She had a morbid eager- 
ness for the war-films and used to scan 
keenly the pictured faces of American troops 
in search of Leigh’s. She had done this 
from the day she had received the postcard 
announcing his safe arrival. in France. On 
that day, too, she had moved his photograph 
from an obscure corner to the very center 
of her dressing-table and had swathed its 
frame in a little silken American flag. 

To Leigh himself the Meagher-Royce film- 
showings meant little enough. He had been 
half delirious the time the camera-man had 
invaded the hospital, and he had only the 
vaguest remembrance that a photographer 
had leveled the lens at him. He did not 
know why it had been done. He had not 
associated the matter with the movies at 
all, never before having seen a motion-pic- 
ture camera. He was not certain, in fact, 
that the queerly shaped machine had been a 
camera, or anything but a part of his fever 
delusions. 

On the way to the Motion Picture Palace 
that Thursday evening, as they strolled along 
together slowly through the sweet summer 
dusk, Wilton Leigh got up his courage to 
propose. He did not do it in the way he had 
so carefully rehearsed. He did not do it 
dramatically or even eloquently. He did it 
very badly indeed. But he made himself 
perfectly intelligible—which, in a proposal 
of marriage, is probably the main object. 

Rena heard him out. There was an ador- 
ably soft flush on her soft cheek, and a softer 
light lurked behind her grave eyes. Yet 
when he came to a floundering halt, all she 
replied, was: 
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“You say you care for me. Love and 
trust mean the same thing. Wont you tell 
me what your life was, in France? I am not 
asking you from curiosity. I am asking, be- 
cause everything that concerns you should 
concern me too. Will you tell me?” 

And Leigh, knowing her as he did, had 
not the courage to slay her possible love by 
the sordid truth. Miserably he made an- 
swer: 

“T can’t, dear. I can’t!” 

She shivered a little and drew away from 
him as they walked. Her face had lost its 
flush and was as white as the face of one 
who suffers fierce pain. But her sweet voice 
was steady as she said: 

“If you can’t trust me with your past, 
you surely can’t expect me to trust you with 
my future, Wilton.” 

“But sweetheart,” he began wildly, “I—” 

“T don’t think we’d gain anything by ar- 
guing about it,” she interposed very gently, 
yet with utter finality. 

And reaching the theater just then, they 


mechanically went in. 
arn place was full, and the two had 
trouble in finding good seats. As they 
seated themselves, the Meagher-Royce an- 
nouncement was flashed on the screen. 
To-night Rena did not follow the various 
scenes with her wonted interest. Her heart 
seemed queerly tight. She had a babyish 
desire to cry. She gave scant enough heed 
to the pictures of a ship-launching in Cali- 
fornia, to a Red Cross parade led by the 
President himself, to the inspiring sight of 
thousands of American troops marching 
along a muddy French road, with Old Glory 
fiying. She noted with but half her brain a 
flaring caption that read: 
Joffre Presents Coveted French War- 
Cross to Wounded Hero in Recognition of 
Gallant Deeds on Field of Battle. 


Then, not only from Rena but from a full 
hundred people in the dark theater, went up 
a wordless gasp of utter amazement. On 
the pictured hospital cot was stretched the 
helpless body of Wilton Leigh! Sharply 
outlined in the strong light, every detail of 
face and figure was unmistakable! He was 
looking straight at the audience. His eyes 
were sunken and tired; his cheeks were 
hollow; his hand, on the coverlet, was claw- 
like, in its thinness. 

The picture told its own story to the 
hundreds of dazedly excited spectators. 
There lay their townsman, Wilton Leigh, in 
a French war-hospital, sore stricken. They 
recalled the caption, which had described him 
as a wounded hero, about to be decorated 
by no less a personage than the adored Mar- 
shal Joffre. 
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Tense, with lips parted and bodies thrust 
forward, the audience stared. Rena Frost, 
scarce knowing what she did, groped in the 
gloom for the real Wilton Leigh’s hand as 
it lay clenched in his lap, and pressed it 
worshipingly and remorsefully in her own 
warm little grasp. 

The man in the picture suddenly realized 
that he was the camera’s target, and that 
his receiving of the Cross was about to be 
depicted for the benefit of an admiring pub- 
lic. With a gesture of annoyance he flung 
his arm across his face, his hand nervously 
opening and closing. Then Joffre ap- 


‘mroached the cot, smiled down. in fatherly 


ptide at the stricken young warrior, bent over 
him and pinned to the pajama breast the 
splendid Cross of War! Then the Marshal 
stretched forth his hand in fraternal greeting 
and fellowship to the man he had just re- 
warded, and the invalid gripped the hero- 
hand with eager deference. 

That was all—but it was enough! 

From the whole audience burst a wild 
salvo of handclapping and frantic stamping. 
Through the din came yells of: 

“Leigh! Wilt Leigh!” 

Some one called for three cheers. And 
they were given with a rapturous vehemence 
that shook the house. For nearly three 
minutes the pictures went unheeded. The 
audience was mad with enthusiasm. And 
through the racket ran an undertone of 
shame—shame that they had so misunder- 
stood and censured their one local hero, that 
they had so cruelly mistaken his modest 
silence concerning his gallant exploits. The 
same modesty, they now saw, had led him to 
cover his face that the world might not wit- 
ness the reward of his battlefield prowess. 

The uproar seemed to frighten Rena Frost. 
Hastily she had withdrawn her shyly prof- 
fered hand from Leigh’s, and she sat bolt 
upright, breathing very fast. 

Leigh was too dumfounded to note her 
agitation. His brain was in a whirl. If the 
screen-caption had announced a picture of 
“Wilton Leigh, President of the United 
States,” he could not have been more aghast. 
The thing did not make sense; it was crazily 
impossible. Yet, there it was. 

By superhuman effort Leigh forced his 
dizzy brain back to sanity. He tried to find 
a clue to the gross blunder. And seeking, 
he gradually found it. He remembered, now, 
the queer camera, with the hand-organ- 
crank attachment, that had been trained on 
him at the hospital. He remembered, too, 
that the camera-man had almost at once 
shifted its focus to the bed next his own. 
Yes, and well he remembered the man whose 
bed it was. For he and the cot’s occupant 
had spent nearly a month side by side. 





The other was 

a Frenchman who 
had often kept 
Leigh awake, at 
night, by 


snoring. 
And Marshal ‘Joffre 
had come to the hos- 
pital to give the French- 
man the Croix de Guerre. 
He had come there the samc 
day the camera had been 
turned on Leigh. The mystery 
was no longer a mystery. 
Leigh understood what had 
happened. It was really quite 
simple. He could visualize the 
unshaven camera man, hurrying into the 
ward and starting to photograph the wrong 
man—then shifting the lens to the right one. 
By the time the matter was clear to Leigh, 
the thrilled audience was beginning at last 
to quiet down. But threugh the gloom man 
“after man in the near-by seats was silently 
thrusting forward an earnestly admiring 
hand toward the new-made hero, seeking the 
high privilege of shaking the hand that had 
done such magnificent deeds of warfare. 
Into Leigh’s bewildered heart glowed a 
mighty joy. Through no lie of his own he 
hac cleared the rankling stigma from his 
name and had established himself forever 
as a hero. Again he was popular with the 
men and women who had grown up with 
him. More—he was their idol, the man of 
the hour. And it had all come about with- 


From the audience 
burst a wild salvo of hand-clapping. Through the 
din came yells of: “Leigh! Wilt Leigh!” 


out his 

having had 

_ ‘o earn the dis- 

tinction in that hell 

_of battle-peril. It was 

his. without so much as 
the asking. 

But all this adulation was as 
nothing, to Leigh, compared 
with the effect the revelation 
must have had on Rena. He 

had felt his heart die within 

him, when she had refused 
to marry him unless he 
would first tell her what 
had befallen him in 
France. He loved her 
with his whole selfish soul. 
He knew her high ideals; 
and he knew how far 
short of those ideals 
he fell. Yet now— 
“Shall we go?” 
he whispered to 
her. “Pretty soon 
the lights will 
blaze up. And I 
don’t want to meet 
this crowd — to- 
night. Let’s get 
out before they 
can see us.” 
Rena nodded 
assent and left 
the theater 
with him. 
They did not 
speak un- 
til they had come out into the dusky village 
street. Then Rena said, her sweet voice a 
bit shaky: 

“Will you come home with me, before we 
say anything about—about what we just 
saw? There’s so much—so much to say! 
And this isn’t the place to say it.” 

Leigh understood. And he tingled at the 
knowledge. Assuredly the street was not 
the place, as she had implied, for her to tell 
him how sorry she was for her earlier cruel 
judgment of him, and for the love-scene that 
must interrupt that dear avowal. 

Neither Leigh nor Rena spoke, until 
they turned into the yard of her home 
and climbed to the deserted veranda. There, 
amid the shade of the vines, Rena turned 
and faced him. 

Leigh had looked forward, avidly, to this 
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perfect moment, and its anticipation had 
gone through him, like the breath of God. 
Nor had conscience troubled him. If Rena 
had been tricked into giving him her love— 
well, it was not he who had tricked her. 
His hands were clean. And unhesitatingly 
he could seize the bliss which fortune had so 
amazingly flung at his feet. 

As Rena faced him there, he took an 
ardent step toward her, his arms half ex- 
tended. She did not move, but stood look- 
ing up at him, her great grave eyes luminous 
in the half-light. For an instant his own 
happy eyes reveled in the beauty of hers. 
Then, through no volition of his own, his 
step faltered and his arms dropped limp to 
his sides. 

Her look had seemed to go clear through 
to his soul. The man had an odd feeling 
of standing on holy ground. And his love 
flared, for once, high above his selfishness. 

With something like a groan Leigh moved 
away from the silently waiting girl. In his 
heart was waging a battle as fierce as any in 
France. And it waged the more deadly, be- 
cause it was not only himself and his happi- 
ness, but thirty years of selfish habit that he 
was fighting. 

He knew, too, that it was not ke who 
was fighting against this terrible alliance. 
It was merely his love for Rena Frost that 
was holding out, against all that made life 
dear. 

“Rena!” he said abruptly—his voice harsh, 
his words jerky. “Listen! I wont have the 
nerve to say it if I wait any longer. I 
wasn’t the man who got the Cross. No, 
it isn’t modesty; it’s the truth—for once. 
It was, the Frenchman in the right-hand cot 
from mine—the one who snored so. The 
photographer made a mistake. He began to 
take a picture of me, and then he turned 
the camera on the other cot. I suppose he 
pieced it together, so it would all look like 
the same picture. But it wasn’t. I was 
there, with typhoid. I wasn’t in the army 
at all. I was a sub-boss in a dock-construc- 
tion job. I never was within fifty miles of 
the front. That’s all. Good-by.” 


HM Yes girl had listened without interruption 
and without moving, while he blurted 
out the breathless confession. Nor had that 
strange look in her eyes changed—the look 
he had read, in the deceptive light, as hero- 
worship. But now, as he moved heavily 
away, she stayed him. 

“Wait,” she commanded, her own tones 
muffled and none too steady. “Why did 
you tell me this, Wilt?” 


“Why?” he repeated, dully. “Because I’m 
a fool, I suppose. There doesn’t seem to 
be any other reason. You could never have 
found it out, if I hadn’t told you. And now 
that I have told you, you despise me. I— , 
I didn’t mean to tell. I didn’t know I was 
going to. But—well, your eyes kind of made 
me feel as if I was in—in church. And—I 
found out, all at once, that I’d rather not 
have you at all, than have you when I hadn’t 
won you, fair. 

“I was a fool. Let it go at that. I’m 
not going to see you any more, Rena. For 
one thing, I couldn’t. For another, I wont 
be here. I’m all well again now. And to- 
morrow I’m going to Paterson, to -enlist.’ 
There isn’t a chance in a million that I'll 
ever get the Cross. But I'll be able to 
know I’m not giving you and everyone 
else the double-cross. I'll be a man, for 
once in my life.” 

“One minute!” Rena checked him as he 
finished his disjointedly muttered speech 
and turned again to go. 

He paused at the top of the veranda steps, 
looking back miserably. 

“What is it?” he demanded crossly. “I 
can’t stand much more. It isn’t easy to—” 

“T want you to know something,” said 
Rena very slowly. “In fact, I want you to 
know two things, before you go away. The 
first is this: as soon as I saw that man, 
on the screen, throw his left arm over his 
face, I knew it wasn’t you.” 

“You knew—” said Leigh. 

But she went on, unheeding! 

“You see, the little finger of his left 
hand was gone at the first joint. I don’t 
suppose anyone else noticed. The hand 
showed for only about a second.” 

Leigh stood agape. She resumed: 

“T wanted you to come home here with 
me, because I had just a faint hope you 
might tell me the truth about it. It was 
such a faint hope! And I knew, if you 
didn’t tell me the truth, I’d loathe you. 
And I was—I was sick with fear about it. 
I couldn’t even speak. I—” 

Her voice faltered and fell silent. The 
man still stared at her in dumb wonder. 
Drawing a long and quivering breath, Rena 
continued at last: 

“That was one of the two things I wanted 
to say to you, Wilt. The other thing is: 
I think you have won the Cross—and won 
it splendidly, too—in this past five minutes. 
And when you come back from France, 
well—well, I'll be right. here, waiting to 
say yes, to any—to any question you may 
happen to ask me, Wilt!” 


“°T*HE FINAL CROP,” another of Mr. Terhune’s exceptional stories, will appear in an 
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= ICHARD VONT,” explained the old- 

school Marquis of Mandeleys to his 
self-made millionaire American guest, David 
Thain, “was head keeper at Mandeleys 
when I succeeded to the title. I found 
him living there with his daughter and a 
little boy, his nephew. I noticed the girl 
with interest. Consequences which in the 
days of our ancestors would have been 
esteemed an honor to the persons con- 
cerned, ensued.” 

The Marquis went on to say that Vont 
resented the situation violently but eventu- 
ally took his nephew with him to America. 
The Marquis had tried to buy back the 
Vont property—which had been given to 
Vont by the Marquis’ predecessor—but 
without success. And now Vont was re- 
turning from America to Mandeleys. 

The Marquis then mentioned his pe- 
cuniary difficulties—and Thain advised 
him to recoup his fortunes by investing 
in a certain oil-stock, and loaned the 
money needed for this purpose, on the 
Marquis’ personal note. 

Thain—who had rented Broomleys, 
lately vacated by Colonel Laycey and his 
daughter Sylvia—now called upon Richard 
Vont, addressed him as uncle and said: 

“My promised share of the work is done. 
I hold his promissory notes for forty thou- 
sand pounds. When they come due, in 
three months, you can make him bankrupt 
if you will. Ili give you the notes.” 

In London the Marquis called upon the 
woman of his story to Thain—Marcia Han- 
naway, who had become a writer of some 
note. She asked his permission to dine 
with her publisher, Mr. Borden. 











CHAPTER XVI 


HE DUCHESS, a few mornings later, 
leaned back in her car and watched 
the perilous progress of her footman, 
dodging in and out of the traffic in the wid- 
est part of Piccadilly. He returned pres- 
ently in safety, escorting the object of his 
quest. The Duchess pointed to the seat by 
her side. 

“Can I take you or drop you anywhere?” 
- she asked. “Please don’t look as though you 
had been taken into custody. I saw you in 
the distance, walking aimlessly along, and I 
really wanted to talk to you.” 

David for a moment indulged in the re- 
mains of what was almost a boyish resent- 
ment. 

“T have to go to the Savoy,” he explained, 
“and I was rather intending to walk across 
St. James’ Park.” 

“You can walk after your lunch,” she in- 
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sisted. “If you walk before, it gives you too 
much of an appetite—afterwards, it helps 
your digestion; so get in with me, and I will 
drive you to the Savoy.” 

He took his place by her side with a 
distinct air of resignation. The Duchess 
laughed at him. 

“You are a very silly person to dislike 
other people so,” she admonished. “If you 
begin to give way to misanthropy at your 
time of life, you will be a withered-up old 
stick whom no one will want to be decent 
to, except to get money out of, before you’re 
fifty. Don’t you know that the society of 
human beings is good for you?” 

“There isn’t a medicine in the world one 
can’t take too much of,” David ventured, 
smiling in spite of himself. 

“To the Savoy, John,” his mistress di- 
rected. “Tell Miles to drive slowly. —To 
abandon abstruse discussions,” she contin- 
ued, leaning back, “have you regarded my 
warning?” 

“Which one?” he demanded. 

“T mean with reference to my brother. I 
happen to have come across him once or 
twice during the last few days. On Wednes- 
day he was in the most buoyant spirits—for 
him. He had the air of a man who has ac- 
complished some great feat. If you only 
knew how amusing Reginald is at such 
times! His manner isn’t in the least differ- 
ent, but you know perfectly well that he is 
thinking himself one of the most brilliant 
creatures ever born. There is a note of the 
finest and most delicate condescension in the 
way he speaks. I am perfectly certain that 
if he had happened to come across the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday, he 
would have discussed finance with him in a 
patronizing fashion, and probably offered 
him a few hints as to how to reduce the 
national debt.” 

“On Wednesday this was,” David mur- 
mured. 

“And on Friday,” the Duchess continuec, 
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“he was a different man. He carried him- 
self exactly as usual, but his footsteps were 
falling like lead. He looked over the eyes 
of everyone, and there was that queer, gray 
look in his face which helps one to remem- 
ber that notwithstanding his figure, he is 
nearly sixty years old. What have you been 
doing to him, Mr. Thain?” 

“Nothing that would account for his latter 
state,” David assured her. 

“When did you see him last?” 
she asked. 

“On Thursday.” 

“Where?” 

David hesitated. 

“At Trewly’s Restaurant.” 

“He was lunching or dining with some 


one?” 
“Dining.” 
The Duchess nodded. 
“Of course! With a lady, wasn’t it?” 
“Ts this a fair cross-examination?” David 
protested. 


“My dear Mr. Thain, don’t ve absurd,” 
his companion admonished. “Everyone in 
London and out of it has known of my 
brother’s friendship with Marcia Hannaway 
for years. As a matter of fact, we all ap- 
prove of it immensely. The young woman, 
although she must be getting on now, is 
a very clever writer. and I think that the 
influence she has exercised upon Reginald, 
throughout his life, has been an excellent 
one. So that was Thursday night, eh?” 


AVID assented. He was looking out the 
. window of the car, as though interested 
in the passing throngs. 

“T will tell you something,” the Duchess 
continued. “You have heard, I dare say, of 
the lawsuits down at Mandeleys, and of that 
keeper’s cottage within a hundred yards from 
the lawn, and of the old man Vont, who has 
come back just as bitter as ever? That girl 
is his daughter.” 

“The Marquis seems to have displayed 
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Sylvia Laycey—of whom David said to himself : “Why 
the dickens couldn’t I fall in love with a nice girl like 
that, instead of—” 


the most extraordinary fidelity,” David re- 
marked. 

“My dear Mr. Thain,” was the emphatic 
reply, “they have been the making of one 
another’s lives. It is the sort of thing one 
reads more of in French memoirs than meets 
with in actual life, but I can assure you 
that Reginald would be absolutely miserable 
without her; and she—well, see what she has 
become through his influence and compan- 
ionship! Yet they tell me that that old man 
has come back to his ridiculous cottage, and 
sits there in the front garden, reading the 
Bible and blasting the very gooseberry 
bushes with his curses against Reginald. 
Most uncomfortable it will be, I should 
think, when you all get down there.” 

“Nothing that you have said alters the 
fact,” David reminded her, “that Vont’s 
daughter has been all her life, and is to-day, 
in an invidious situation with, regard to your 
brother.” 
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The 
raised. 

“And why not?” she asked in genuine sur- 
prise. “Of course, I don’t claim to be so 
absolutely feudal in my ideas as Reginald, 
but I still cannot find the slightest disad- 
vantage which has accrued to the young 
woman from her position.” 

“T have been brought up in a different 
school,” David said quietly, “in the school 
Richard Vont was brought up in. I see no 
difference fundamentally between a mar- 
quis and a gamekeeper, and to me the wom- 
enkind of the gamekeeper should be as 
sacred to the marquis as the womenkind of 
the marquis to the gamekeeper.” 

The Duchess laughed good-humoredly. 

“T have always insisted,” she declared, 
“that America is the most backward coun- 
try in the world. So many of you come to 
Europe now, though, that one would have 
thought you would have attained a more 
correct perspective of life. But you are cer- 
tainly much more amusing as you are 
No, be quiet, please,” she went on. 
didn’t call for you to enter into general dis- 
cussions. I just wanted to know about 
Reginald. Of course, you have discovered 
already that I am ridiculously fond of him, 
and I am trying to find out what is depress- 
ing him so much. Do you know what I am 
most afraid of?” 

“T have no idea,” David confessed. “The 
workings of your mind seem to lead you to 
such unexpected conclusions.” 

“Don’t be peevish,” she replied. “What 
I am really more afraid of than anything 
is that Marcia Hannaway will leave him.” 

“Why?” 


2 DUCHESS shrugged her shoulders. 
“She is twenty years younger than Reg- 
inald, and she has made for herself an en- 
tirely new place in life. That is the wonder- 
ful goal a woman reaches who has brains 
and is enabled to put them to some practical 
use. She has a circle of friends and ad- 
mirers and sympathizers, already made. 
Now, Reginald is a dear, but his outlook 
upon life is almost whimsical, and I have al- 
ways wondered whether he would be able 
to hold a woman like this to the end. The 
only thing is,” she concluded ruminatively, 
“that the affair has been going on for so 
long, and is so well known, that it would 
be positively indecent of her to break it off. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Thain?” 

David looked at the Duchess and shook 
his head. 

“Honestly,” he admitted, “I can’t give an 
opinion. I thought.I understood something 
of human nature before I came into touch 
with you and those few members of your 


Duchess’ .eyebrows were slightly 


aristocracy whom I have met through you. 
But frankly, to use a homely metaphor, you 
take the wind out of my sails. I don’t know 
where I am when you lay down the law. 
There is something wrong between us fun- 
damentally. I was brought up the same way 
Vont was brought up. Things were right 
or wrong, moral or immoral. You people 
seem to have made laws of your own.” 

“It’s time some one revised the old ones,” 
his companion laughed. “However, I can 
see that you can be no help to me about 
Reginald, and here we are at the Savoy. 
By the bye, I’ve never seen you except with 
men. Have you no women friends? Are 
none of those charming little musical-com- 
edy ladies I see through the windows there, 
expecting you as their host?” 

“They look very attractive,” David ad- 
mitted, smiling back at his companion, “but 
I am, in reality, lunching alone. I came 
here because I know my stockbroker lunches 
every day in the grill-room, and I want to 
see him.” 

“How pathetic!” she sighed. “I really 
believe that I have a duty in connection with 
you.” 

“At any rate.” he promised, as he held 
out his hand, “there is a man here who will 
serve us some American lobster which is 
very nearly the real thing.” 

“Don’t make me feel too gluttonous,” she 
begged as she stepped out. “I really am not 
in the habit of inviting myself to luncheon 
like this, but the fact of it is—” 

She hesitated. He passed behind her into 
the little vestibule. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Well, I rather like you, Mr. David 
Thain,” she whispered. “You wont be vain 
about it, will you, but all the financiers I 
have ever met have been so extraordinarily 
full of their money, and how they made it. 
You are different, aren’t you?” 

“T am content if you find me so,” he an- 
swered with rare gallantry. 


CHAPTER XVII 


luncheon, of which his guest heartily 
approved. 

“Tf only you Americans,” she observed, 
“knew how to live as well as you know how 
to eat, what a nation you would be!” 

“We fancy that we have some ideas that 
way also,” he told her. “Wherein do we fail 
most, from your English point of view?” 

“In matters of sex,” the Duchess replied 
coolly. “You know so much more about 
scalloped oysters than vou do about women. 
I suppose it is all this strenuous money- 
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getting that is responsible for your ignorance. 
No one over here, you see, tries for any- 
thing very much.” 

“You certainly all live in a more enervat- 
ing atmosphere,’ David admitted. 

“Tell me about your younger days,” she 
demanded. 

“There is nothing to tell in the least inter- 
esting,’ he assured her. ‘My people were 
poor. I was sent to Harvard with great 
difficulty by a relative who kept a shoe store. 
I became a clerk in a railway office, took a 
fancy to the work and planned out some 
schemes—which came off.” 

“How much money have you, in plain 
English?” she asked. 

“About four million pounds,” he answered. 

“And what are you going to do with it?” 

“Buy an estate, for one thing,” he replied. 
“Fortunately, I am very fond of shooting 
and riding, so I suppose I shall amuse my- 
self.” 

“Are those your only resources? 
quired with a faint smile. 

“IT may marry.” 

“Come, this gets more interesting! 
lady in your mind yet?” 

“None whatever,” he assured her, with 
almost exaggerated firmness. 

“You'd better give yourself a few years 
first, and then let me choose for you,” she 
suggested. “I know just the type—unless 
you change.” 

“And why should I change?” 

She eyed him penetratively. 

“Because,” she said, “there is at present 
something bottled up in you. I do not know 
what it is, and if I asked, you wouldn't 
tell me; but you’re not quite your natural 
self, whatever that may be. Is it, I wonder, 
the result of that twenty-year struggle of 
yours? Perhaps you have really lost the 
capacity for generous life, Mr. Thain.” 

“You are a very observant person.” 

“Trust me, then, and tell me your secret 
sorrow,” she suggested. “I could be a very 
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good friend, Mr. Thain, if friends amuse. 


you.” 

“I have lived under a shadow,” he con- 
fessed. “I am sorry, but I cannot tell you 
much about it. But in a sense you are 
right. Life for me will begin after the 
accomplishment of a certain purpose.” 

“You have a rival to ruin, eh?” 

“No, it isn’t that,” he assured her. “It 
happens to be something of which I could 
not give you even the smallest hint.” 

“Well, I don’t see how you are going to 
get on with it down at Broomleys,” she ob- 
served. “What a horrid person you are, to 
go there at all! You might as well bury 
yourself. You have the wealth of a Monte 
Cristo, and you take a furnished villa—for 
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that’s all it is! Perhaps you are waiting till 
the mortgages fall in, to buy Mandeleys. 
Or did my warning come too late, and is 
Letitia the attraction?” 


E was conscious of her close observation, 
but he gave no sign. 

“I have seen nothing of Lady Letitia,” 
he said, “but even if she were content to 
accept my four millions as a compensation 
for my other disadvantages, it would make 
no difference.” 

“Any entanglements on the other side?” 
she asked airily. 

“None!” 

The Duchess finished her lobster New- 
burg and leaned back in her chair. Through 
her tiny platinum lorgnette, she looked 
around the room for several moments. Then 
a little abruptly she turned again to him. 

“Really,” she said, “people are doing such 
mad things, nowadays, that I am not at all 
sure that I am right in putting you off Le- 
titia. It would be frightfully useful to have 
four millions in the family. And yet, do 
you know,” she went on, “it’s queer, isn’t it, 
but I don’t want you to marry my niece.” 

“Why not?” 

“How crude!” she sighed. “I really shall 
have to take a lot of trouble with you, Mr. 
David Thain. However, if you persist—be- 
cause Letitia is my niece.” 

“And you don’t like me well enough,” he 
asked, “to accept me as a husband for your 
niece?” 

She laughed at him very quietly. 

“Are you very ingenuous,” she demanded, 
“or just a little subtle? Hadn’t it occurred 
to you, for instance, that I might prefer to 
keep you to myself?’ 

“You must forgive me if I seem stupid,” 
he begged, “or unresponsive. I don’t wish 
to be either. I can understand that in 
America I might be a person of some inter- 
est. Over here—well, the whole thing is 
different, isn’t it? Apart from my money, I 
know and realize how ignorant I am of your 
ways, of the things to do here and how to 
do them. I feel utterly at a disadvantage 
with everyone, unless they happen to want 
my money.” 

“You are too modest, Mr. Thain,” she 
declared, leaning a little toward him and 
dropping her voice. “I will tell you one 
reason why you interest me. It is because 
IT am quite certain that there is something 
in your life, some purpose or some secret, 
which you have not confided to any living 
person in this country. I want to know 
what it is. It isn’t exactly vulgar inquisi- 
tiveness, believe me. I am perfectly certain 
that there is something more of you than 
you show to people generally.” 
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“You have not yet arrived, I sup- 
pose,” the Marquis inquired, “at 
any fixed matrimonial intentions 
with regard to Charley? Sian fe 
You'll find some one will be tak- 
ing him off your hands before 
long. Personally, I have no ob- 
jection to the alliance.” 
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“Of course,” Letitia com- 
plained, “‘it’s very clear what 
you are thinking of! You 
want your bachelor apert- 
ments again, and the gay 
life. I really feel it is my 
uty to remain a spinster 
and look after you.” 
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AVID was conscious of an odd sense of 

relief. After all, the woman was only 
curious—and it was most improbable that 
her curiosity would lead her in the right di- 
rection. 

“You are very discerning, Duchess,” he 
said. “Unfortunately, I have no confidence 
to offer you. The one secret in my life is 
some one else’s and not my own.” 

“And you never betray a confidence?” 
she asked, looking at him steadfastly. “You 
could be trusted?” 

“T hope so,” he assured her. 

Their lunch passed on to its final stages. 
The Duchess smoked a Russian cigarette 
with her coffee, and it seemed to him that 
imperceptibly she had moved a little nearer 
to him. Her elbows were upon the table 
and her hands clasped. She seemed for a 
moment to study one or two quaint rings 
upon her fingers. 

“A few more questions, and I shall feel 
that we know one another,” she said. “Just 
why have you left America and this won- 
derful pursuit of wealth?” 

“Because there were no more railways in 
which I was interested,” he answered, “nor 
any particular speculation or enterprise that 
appealed to me. I have more money than I 
can ever spend, and I know very weil that 
if I remained in America I should have no 
peace. I should be a target for years for 
every man who has land to sell near rail- 
ways, or shares to sell, or an invention to 
perfect. As soon as I decided to wind up, 
I decided also that it was necessary for me 
to clear out right away. Apart from that, 
England and English life attracts me.” 

“And this purpose?” she inquired. “This 
secret—which is somebody else’s secret?” 

“Such as it is,” he replied, “it belongs to 
this country.” 

“How old are you?” the Duchess asked 
suddenly. 

“T am thirty-seven,” he told her. 

She sighed. Her slightly tired blue eyes 
seemed to be looking through the little cloud 
of cigarette-smoke to the confines of the 
room. 

“A magnificent age for a man,” she mur- 
mured, “but a little ghastly for a woman. I 
was thirty-nine last birthday. Never mind, 
one has the present. So here are you, in the 
prime of life, with an immense fortune and 
no responsibilities. If Disraeli had been 
alive, he would have written a novel about 
you. There is so much which you could do, 
so much in which you could fail. Will you 
become just a man about town here, make 
friends partly in Bohemia and _ partly 
amongst some of us, endow a theater and 
marry the first chorus-girl who is too clever 
for you? Or—” 


“T am more interested in the ‘or, ”’ he de- 
clared rashly. 

She turned her eyes slightly without mov- 
ing her head, and knocked the ash from her 
cigarette into her plate. 

“Let us go,” she said a little abruptly. 
“T am tired of talking here. If you really 
wish to know, you can accept the invitation 
which I shall send you presentiy, and come 
to Scotland.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ETITIA and her escort pulled up their 
horses at the top of Rotten Row. Leti- 
tia was a little out of breath, but her 

color was delightful and the slight disar- 
rangement of her tightly coiled brown hair 
becoming. 

“It was dear of you, Charley, to think of 
lending me a hack,” she declared. “I 
haven’t enjoyed a gallop so much for ages. 
When we get down to Mandeleys, I am going 
to raid Bailey’s stables. He always has 
some young horses.” 

“Want schooling a bit before they’re fit 
to ride,” Grantham observed. 

“Tf I had been born in another walk of 
life.” Letitia said, “I am sure horse-breaking 
would have been my profession. You haven't 
been in to see us for ages, Charley.” 

“You weren’t particularly gracious the 
last time I did come,” he reminded her 
gloomily. 

“Don’t be silly,” she laughed. “You must 
have come on an irritating afternoon. I get 
into such a terrible tangle sometimes with my 
housekeeping-accounts up here. You know 
how impossible Dad is with money-matters, 
and he leaves everything to me.” 

The young man cleared his throat. 

“T think you’ve borne the burdens of the 
family long enough,” he remarked. “I wish 
you’d try mine.” 

“You do choose the most original forms 
of proposal,” Letitia acknowledged frankly. 
“As a matter of fact, I have had enough of 
keeping accounts. I have almost made up 
my mind that when I do marry, if I ever do, 
I will marry some one enormously wealthy, 
who can afford to let me have a secretary- 
steward as well as a housekeeper.” 

“Vou’ve been thinking of that fellow 
Thain,” he muttered. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t!” she replied. “Mr. 
Thain is a very pleasant person, but I can 
assure you that I have never considered him 
matrimonially. I suppose I ought to have 
done so,” she went on, “but you know, I am 
just a little old-fashioned.” 

“T can’t see what’s the matter with me,’ 
the young man said disconsolately. “I’ve a 
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bit of my own, a salary from my job, and 
the governor allows me a trifle. We might 
work it up to ten thousand a year. We ought 
to be able to make a start on that.” 

“It is positive wealth,” Letitia acknowl- 
edged, “but I am sure you don’t want me 
really, and I haven’t the least inclination to 
get married, and Heaven knows what would 
happen to Dad if I let him go back to bache- 
lor apartments!” 

“He'd take care of himself all right,” Le- 
titia’s suitor observed confidently. 

“Would he?” she replied. “I am not at 
all sure. Our menkind always seem to have 
gone on sowing their wild oats most vig- 
crously after middle-age. Of course, if Ada 
Honeywell would marry him, I might feel 
a little easier in my mind.” 

“Ada wont marry anyone,” Grantham de- 
clared, “and I am perfectly certain, if she 
were willing, your father wouldn’t marry 
her. She’s too boisterous.” 

“Poor woman!” Letitia sighed. “She’s im- 
mensely rich, but you see, she has no past— 
I mean no pedigree. I am afraid it’s out of 
the question.” 

“I wish you would chuck rotting, and 
marry me, Letitia.” he begged. ‘““There’s a 
little house in Pont Street—suit us down to 
the ground.” 

Letitia found herself gazing over the tops 
of the more distant trees. 

“We are going down to Mandeleys in a 
few days,” she said presently. “I'll take 
myself seriously to task there. I suppose 
I must really want to be married, only I 
don’t know it. Don’t be surprised if you get 
a telegram from me any day.” 

“T’d come down there myself, if I had an 
invitation,” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“Charley,” she declared, “it couldn’t be 
done. So far as I can see at present, unless 
some of the tenantry offer their services for 
nothing,—and our tenantry aren’t like that, 
—we shall have to keep house with about 
half a dozen servants, which means of 
course, only opening a few rooms. As a 
matter of fact, we sha’n’t be able to go at 
all unless Mr. Thain pays his rent for 
Broomleys in advance.” 

They turned out of the Park, and not a 
word passed between them again until Le- 
titia descended from her horse in Grosvenor 
Square. 

“You were a dear to think of this, 
Charley,” she said, standing on the steps and 
smiling at him. “I haven’t enjoyed any- 
thing so much for a long time.” 

“You wouldn’t care about a theater this 
evening?” he proposed. 

“Come in at tea-time and see how I’m 
feeling,” she suggested. “I have Dad rather 
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on my hands. Ke has been wandering about 
like a lost sheep, the last few afternoons. 
I can’t think what is wrong.” 


ETITIA strolled across the hall and 
looked in at the study. The Marquis was 
seated in an easy-chair, reading a volume of 
— She crossed the room toward 
im. 

“Father,” she exclaimed, “you ought to 
have been out this beautiful morning!” 

The Marquis laid down his book. He was 
certainly looking a little tired. Letitia came 
up to his side and patted his hand. 

“How’s the gout?” she asked. 

“Better,” he replied, examining the offend- 
ing finger. 

“You're just lazy, I believe,” Letitia ob- 
served reprovingly. “The sooner we get 
down to Mandeleys, the better.” 

The Marquis glanced at a silver-framed 
calendar which stood upon the table. He 
had glanced at it about a ~-dred times dur- 
ing the last few days. 

“A little country air,” he cci.ssed, “will 
be very agreeable. I think perhaps, too,” 
he went on, “that I am inclined to be weary 
of London. After all, it is more of a city 
for the bourgeois rich than for a penniless 
marquis. Where did you get your mount?” 

“Charley lent me a hack,” she replied. 
“T’ve had a perfectly delightful ride.” 

“You have not yet arrived, I suppose,” 
the Marquis inquired, “at any fixed matri- 
monial intentions with regard to Charléy?” 

She shook her head a little dejectedly. 

“Tt’s so hard,” she confessed. “I am dy- 
ing to say yes, especially, somehow, during 
the last few days; but somehow I can’t. I 
think it must be his fault,” she added re- 
sentfully. “He doesn’t ask me properly.” 

“You'll find some one will be taking him 
off your hands before long,” her father 
warned her. “Personally, I have no objec- 
tion to find with the alliance.” 

“Of course,” Letitia complained, “it’s very 
clear what you are thinking of! You want 
your bachelor apartments in the Albany 
again, and the gay life. I really feel that it 
is my duty to remain a spinster and look 
after you.” 

The Marquis smiled. Once more his eyes 
gianced toward the calendar. 

“Better ask Charley down to Mandeleys 
and settle it with him there,” he suggested. 

“That’s just what he wants,” she sighed. 
“If we begin a house-party there. though, 
think what a picnic it will be! And besides, 
Sylvia Laycey is sure to be somewhere about, 
and he’ll probably fall in love with her again. 
T do wish I could make up my mind. What 
are you doing to-night, Dad?” 

“T am dining with Montavon,” her father 
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“Solemn earnest,” 

Borden insisted. 

“Will you marry 
me, Marcia?” 








Marcia looked across at him. 
Her eyes were inclined to be 
misty, her mouth tremulous. 
“James,” she replied, “I be- 
lieve I'd like to But just 


tell me — how can 1?” 
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replied, “at the club. He has a party of 


four for whist.” 


“Dear old things!” Letitia murmured af- | 


fectionately. “I hope you have Sheffield 
plate candlesticks on the table. Why not go 
in fancy dress—one of those Georgian court 
dresses of the time of George the Fourth, 
you know—black velvet knickerbockers, a 
sword and peruke! Much better let me give 
you a lesson at auction bridge.” 

The Marquis shivered. 

“You play the game?” he asked politely. 

“T tried it as a means of subsistence,” 
Letitia confessed, “but my partners always 
did such amazing things that I found_there 
was nothing in it. If you are really dining 
out, Dad, I shall go to the play with 
Charley.” 

“Alone?” 

“Don’t.be silly, dear,” Letitia protested, 
flicking her whip. “Remember what that 
wicked old lady wrote in her memoirs: 
‘Balham requires a chaperon, but Grosvenor 
Square never.’ I shall.try and get used to 
him this evening. I may even have won- 
cerful news for you in the morning.” 

The Marquis took up his book again. 

“T wish, my dear, that I could believe it,” 
he told her fervently. 


CHAPTER XIX 


as she stood before her little sideboard 
who went 
The world 
falls to pieces before my eyes—and I press 


S| FEEL like the lady,” Marcia observed 


and mixed a whisky and soda, “ 
on cutting bread and butter. 


the handle of a siphon. There!” 

She carried the tumbler to Borden, who 
was seated by her fireside, and threw her- 
self into an easy-chair opposite to him. 

“T know it’s all wrong,” she declared. 
“My instincts are so obstinate even about 
the simplest things. You see, I have even 
wheeled away his easy-chair so that you 
sha’n’t sit in it.” 

“Women always confuse instincts with 
prejudices,” Borden rejoined, calmly sipping 
his whisky and soda. “May I smoke a 
pipe?” 

Marcia gave a little gesture of despair. 

“T never knew a man,” she exclaimed, 
“who exhibited such a propensity for making 
himself at home!* Tell me,” she went on, 
“__did you notice a very aristocratic-looking, 
almost beautiful girl, with large brown eyes 
and a pale skin, seated in the stall just below 
our box?” 

. “The girl with Charles Grantham? ” 

Marcia nodded. 

“That was Lady Letitia Thursford,” she 
told him. 


“Ts she engaged to Grantham?” 

“She wasn’t last week,” Marcia replied. 
“I think the Marquis would like it, but’ Lady 
Letitia is by way of being difficult. I saw 
her looking at me thoughtfully, once or 
twice.. I was dying to send down word to 
her that I had permission.” 

Borden moved in his chair uneasily. 

“You are bound to no one,” he reminded 
her. “There is no one of whom you need 
to ask permission.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Marcia replied. “I asked 
permission, and without it I wouldn’t ‘have 
dined with you alone to-night or lunched 
with Morris Hyde,on Tuesday.” “ 

“T trust that both entertainments,” he 
ventured, “have been a success.” 

Marcia shook her head. 

“Morris Hyde was very disappointing,” 
she confessed. “I was looking forward to 
being tremendously entertained, but instead 
of telling me all about these unknown tribes 
in Central America, his only anxiety seemed 
to be to know if I was going to let him 
kiss me in the taxi afterward. Explorers, I 
am afraid, are far too promiscuous.” 

“Publishers,” Borden said firmly, “are re- 
nowned through the world for their fidelity.” 

“Fidelity to their cash-boxes,” Marcia 
scoffed. 


ORDEN blinked at her through a little 
cloud of smoke. They had come straight 

from the theater, and he was in the evening 
clothes of a man who cares nothing about 
his appearance—the black waistcoat, the 
none too well-fitting shirt, the plainest of 
studs, and the indifferently arranged white 
tie. Nevertheless, Marcia liked the look of 
him, seated at ease in her low chair, and it 
was very obvious that he approved of his 
hostess. She was curled up now at the end 
of the sofa, a cigarette in her mouth, an ex- 
pression of curious perplexity upon her face. 
She was dressed very plainly in black, having 
alternately tried on and discarded all her 
more elaborate evening gowns. She had had 
a queer, almost desperate fancy to make her- 
self look as unattractive as possible, but the 
very simplicity of her dress enhanced the 
gleaming perfection of her throat and arms. 
Even her posture, which should have been 
ungraceful, suited her. Her disturbed and 
doubtful frame of mind had softened her 
firm mouth and lighted her beautiful eyes 
with a sort of sweet plaintiveness. 

“Do you think,” Borden asked, “that I 
look upon you as a promising investment ?” 

“Well, I am,” Marcia replied. “You, 
mit having made money out of me t is 
spring.’ 

“At any rate, I am willing to divide it, 3 
he suggested. - 

















“Upon conditions!” 
“No one in the world gives something for 
nothing,” he reminded her. 

“We seem to be mixing up business and 
the other things most shockingly,” Marcia 
declared. “Do you really mean that you are 
willing to share the profits of my next novel 
with me?” 

“T couldn’t do that,” he objected; “it 
would be too unbusinesslike. I am quite 
willing, however, to share my life and all I 
have with you.” 

“Mere rhetoric!” 
easily. 

“Solemn earnest,” Borden insisted. 
you marry me, Marcia?” 

Marcia looked across at him. Her eyes 
_ inclined to be misty, her mouth tremu- 
ous. 

“James,” she replied, “I believe I’d like 
to. I’m not quite sure..... I believe I 
would. But just tell me—how can I?” 

“He has kept you to himself for pretty 
well twenty years,” Borden said gruffly. 

She sighed. 

“When I was a child of seventeen,” she 
confided, “a young farmer down at Man- 
deleys kissed me. If I had been one year 
younger,” she went on, “I should have spat 
at him. As it was, I never spoke to him 
again. Then, a few months after that, the 
schoolmaster at the school where I was 
teaching, made an awkward attempt at the 
same thing. He missed me, but his lips just 
touched my cheek. Then Reginald came. 
Let me see—that was nineteen years ago, 
and since then no one else has kissed me.” 

“A record of fidelity,” Borden observed, 
“at which, even in your own stories, you 
would scoff.” 

“But then, you see,” she reminded him, 
“T never write about a person with queer 
ideas like mine, because they wouldn’t be 
interesting. People like a little more resili- 
ence about their heroines.” 

“Couldn’t we talk brutal common sense 
for once?” he asked impatiently. “I have 
never abused your Marquis. From your own 
showing, he has played the game, as you 
have. All I want to say is that the natural 
time has come for your separation. I have 
waited for you a good many years, and I am 
a domestic man. I want a home—and chil- 
dren. It’s quite time you wanted the same.” 

Perhaps for a moment the light in her eyes 
was a shade softer. She moved uneasily in 
her place. 

“Quite primitive, aren’t you, James?” she 
murmured. 

“Life’s a primitive thing when we get down 
to the bone,” he answered. “You and I have 
wasted many an hour discussing the ologies, 
trying to thrust ourselves into the peculiar 


Marcia exclaimed un- 


“Will 
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point of view of these neurotic Norwegians 
or mad Russians. When you come down to 
bedrock, though, for sober, decent people 
there is only one outlet to passion, only one 
elementary satisfaction for man and 
woman.” 

“You make things sound very simple.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he persisted. “It’s you 
who make them complex by being maudlin 
about this man. He has had what many 
would call the best part of your life. He has 
given up nothing for your sake, done noth- 
ing for your sake. He has kept you in the 
same seclusion that his grandfather would 
have done. He has treated you, so far as 
regards the outside world, as a man does—” 


HE stopped abruptly. Something in her 
eyes warned him. 

“There are limits,” she told him dryly, 
“to my appreciation of unbridled speech. 
According to his lights, Reginald has been 
wonderful. To me there has been more 
romance than ignominy in many of his ideas. 
My trouble is something different. I can’t 
quite make up my mind what it would mean 
for him if I were to strike out for myself 
now.” 

“You are like all women,” he declared 
furiously. “You complicate every situa- 
tion in life by thinking of other people. 
Think of yourself, Marcia. What about 
your own future? I promise you that your 
Marquis would think for himself, if he were 
up against a similar problem. He is getting 
all he wants. Are you? Of course you 
aren’t!” 
ae anybody get all they want out of 
life?” 

“Tt is generally their own fault if they 
don’t get the main things,” he insisted. “But 
see here: I'll attack you with your own 
weapons. Here am I, forty-one years old, in 
love with you since I was thirty-two. What 
about those nine years? I am dropping into 
the ways of untidy, unsatisfactory .bachelor- 
dom. I only order new clothes when some 
friend chaffs me into it, and if I do, I forget 
the ties and shirts and that sort of thing. 
I’ve lost all interest in myself. I loaf at the 
club, play auction bridge when I might be 
doing something a great deal better, and drink 
a whisky and soda when anyone asks me. I 
hang on to the business, but when I’ve fin- 
ished my work, I drift. In another five 
years’ time I shall begin to stoop, shall live 
with cigar-ash all over my clothes, and shall 
have to be taken home from the club every 
other night. Your doing, Marcia—your re- 
sponsibility!” 

“T should think,” she said severely, “that 
your self-respect—” 

“Oh, don’t bother about my self-respect!” 
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he interrupted. “I am a human being, and 
I tell you, Marcia, that every man needs 
something in his life to lift him just a little 
—to live up to, not down to. There is only 
one person in the world can take that place 
for me. I’m a clear charge upon your hands. 
You know that I love you, that you’ve driven 
all thoughts of other women out of my head, 
that you keep me beating against the walls 
of my impotence every time we meet and 
part. I am perfectly certain, if you don’t 
come down to the world of common sense, 
that I shall sink into the world of melo- 
drama and go and tackle your Marquis my- 
self. He must let you go.” 

“Do you want me as much as all that?” 
she asked a little wistfully. 


HE was by her side in a moment, inspired 
by the break in her tone, the sweet, 
soft look in her eyes. He sank on one knee 
by the side of her couch and took her hands 
in his, kissing them one after the other. 

“Ah, Marcia,” he murmured, “I want you 
more than anything else on earth! I want 
you so much, that when you come, you will 
make the years that have passed seem like 
nothing but a nightmare, and the minutes, 
as they come, years of happiness. I am 
awkward, I know, sometimes, and gruff and 
morose, but so is any man who spends his 
life fretting for the thing he can’t get. I 
only ask you, dear, to be fair. I have never 
said an unkind word about the man for 
whom you have cared so long. I only say 
now that you belong to me. I am not a bit 
foolish; I am not even jealous—only, your 
time has come, your time for that little 
home in the country, a husband always with 
you, and, I hope to heaven, children.” 

She took his face between her hands and 
kissed him. He understood her so perfectly 
that as she drew her lips away, he rose and 
stood on the hearth-rug, a conqueror yet 
humble. 

“You wont mind,” she begged, “if I choose 
my own time? It may be very soon; it may 
be a little time. You will leave it to me, 
and you will trust me. From to-night, of 
course—” 

She hesitated, but. his gesture was suffi- 
cient. She knew that she was understood. 

“You have made me the happiest man in 
the world,” he said. “I can’t stop a mo- 
ment longer. I should simply say extrava- 
gant things. And I know how you feel. It 
isn’t quite time for them yet. But you'll 
send for me?” 

“Of course!” 

“And about your visit to Mandeleys?” 
he asked. “I sha’n’t begin to be busy again 
for another fortnight.” 

She hesitated. 


“Somehow,” she confessed, “it seems a 
little different now.” 

“It needn’t,” he replied. 
with what I have.” 

She glanced at the calendar. 

“Tuesday?” she suggested. 

“Tuesday would suit me admirably,” he 
replied. 


“T am content 


CHAPTER XX 


ETITIA, on her return from the theater 
that evening, found her father seated 
in a comfortable corner of the library, 

with a volume of “Don Quixote” in his 
hand, a whisky and soda and a box of ciga- 
rettes by his side. He had exchanged his 
dinner-jacket for a plain black velvet coat, 
and as he laid his book down at her coming, 
she seemed to notice again that vague look 
of tiredness in his face. 

“Quiet evening, Dad?” she asked, flinging 
herself into a low chair by his side. 

“A very pleasant one,” he replied. ‘Mont- 
avon’s party was postponed, but I have re- 
opened an old fund of amusement here. 
With the exception of Borrow, none of our 
modern humorists appeal to me like Cer- 
vantes.” 

“You wouldn’t call Borrow exactly mod- 
ern, would you?” 

“Perhaps not,” the Marquis conceded. “I 
may be wrong to ignore the literature of the 
present day, but such attempts as I have 
made to appreciate it have been unsatisfac- 
tory. You enjoyed the play, dear?” 

“Very much,” Letitia acquiesced. “The 
house was crowded.” 

“Anyone you know?” 

She mentioned a few names; then she hesi- 
tated. 

“And that clever woman who wrote ‘The 
Changing Earth’ was there in a box—Marcia 
Hannaway. She was with rather a dour- 
looking man—her publisher, I think Charley 
said it was.” 

The Marquis received the information 
with no signs of particular interest. Letitia 
lighted a cigarette and looked a little ap- 
pealingly at her father. 

“Dad,” she said, “I’ve made an awful 
idiot of myself.” 

“In what direction?” the Marquis in- 
quired sympathetically. “If it is a financial 
matter, I am unfortunately—” 

“Worse!” Letitia groaned. “I’ve prom- 
ised to marry Charley Grantham.” 

The Marquis stretched out his long, ele- 
gant hand and patted his daughter’s. 

“But my dear child,” he said, “surely that 
was inevitable, was it not? I have looked 
upon it as almost certain to happen some 
day.” 
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“Well, I’m rather glad you take it like 
that,” Letitia remarked. “Now I come to 
think of it, I suppose I should have had to 
say yes sometime or another.” 

“Where is Charley?” 

“Gone home in a huff, because I wouldn’t 
let him kiss me in the car or bring him in 
with me.” 

“Either course would surely have been 
usual,” the Marquis ventured. 

“Perhaps, but I feel unusual,” Letitia de- 
clared. “It isn’t that I mind marrying 
Charley, but I know I shall detest being 
married to him.” 

“One must remember, dear,” her father 
went on soothingly, “that with us, marridge is 
scarcely a subject for neurotic estasies or 
most unwholesome hysterics. Your position 
imposes upon you the necessity of an alli- 
ance with some house of kindred associa- 
tions. The choice, therefore, is not a large 
one, and you are spared the very undignified 
competitive considerations which attach 
themselves to people when it does not matter 
whom on earth they marry. The dukedom 
of Grantham is unfortunately not an ancient 
one; nor was it conferred upon such illus- 
trious stock as the marquisate of Mandeleys. 
However, the Granthams have their place 
among us, and I imagine that the alliance 
will generally be considered satisfactory.” 

“Oh, I hope so,” Letitia replied without 
enthusiasm. “I only hope I shall find it satis- 
factory. I didn’t mean to say yes for at 
least another year.” 

The Marquis smiled tolerantly. 

“Then what, my dear child,” he asked, 
“hastened your decision?” 


ETITIA became suddenly more serious. 

She bit her lip and frowned distinctly 
into the fire. At that moment she was 
furious with a thought. 

“I can’t tell you, Dad,” she confessed. 
“TI’d hate to tell you. I’d hate to put it in 
plain words, even to myself.” 

He patted her hand tolerantly. 

“You must not take yourself too hardly 
to task, Letitia,” he said, “if at times you 
feel the pressure of the outside world. You 
are young and of versatile temperament. 
Believe me, those voices to which you may 
have listened are only echoes. Nothing ex- 
ists or is real in life which the brain does 
not govern. I am quite sure that you will 
never regret the step which you have taken 
this evening.” 

Letitia stood up. 

“T hope not, Father,” she sighed, a little 
wistfully. ‘There are times when I am very 
dissatisfied with myself, and to-night, I am 
afraid, is one of them.” 

“You analyze your sentiments, my dear, 


too severely,” her father told her. “You are 
too conscientious. Your actions ate all that 
could be desired.” 

“You wont. be lonely if that idiot takes 
me away from you soon?” she asked. 

The Marquis looked almost shocked. 

“Loneliness is not a complaint from which 
I ever expect to suffer, dear,” he said as he 
rose and opened the door for her. 

He returned to his empty chair, his half- 
consumed whisky and soda, his vellum-bound 
volume, carefully marked. Somehow or 
other the echoes of his last words seemed to 
be ringing in his ears. The fire had burned 
a little low, the sound of passing vehicles 
from outside had grown fainter and fainter. 
He took up his book, threw himself into his 
chair, gazed with vacant eyes at the thick 
black print. There was a sudden chill in 
his heart, a sudden thought, perhaps a fear. 
There was one way through which loneliness 
could come. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ARCIA, who had dreamed all night of 
blue skies flecked with little fragments 
of white cloud, a soft west wind and 

sun-bathed meadows, descended the creak- 
ing stairs of the inn at Fakenham, paused 
upon the broad landing to admire the great 
oak chests and the cupboards full of china, 
and then made her way to the coffee-room. 
She found Borden standing at the window, 
looking down into the country street and 
talking with a stranger—whom he left, how- 
ever, at her entrance. They took their 
places at the breakfast-table to which a 
waiter ushered them. 

“Still lucky!” her companion remarked as 
he watched Marcia pour out the coffee. “It’s 
going to be another delightful day.” 

She glanced out into the sunlit street. 
Just opposite was a house almost hidden in 
clematis, and in the background was a tall 
row of elm trees, among the branches of 
which the rooks were cawing 

“T feel like Rip van W: am ” she whis- 
pered. “Do you know that twenty-five years 
ago I came to what is called a Farmers’ 
Ordinary in this very room? Tell me,” she 
went on, “—who was the man with whom 
you were talking? His face is quite fa- 
miliar to me.” 

He glanced around. Thain had taken his 
place at the farther end of the room. 

“The man of whom we were speaking the 
other day,” he said, “—David Thain. I 
think that you have met him, haven’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Why, of course! I didn’t recognize him 
in tweeds. Whatever is he doing down 
here? But I know before you can tell 
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me,” she continued quickly. ‘He has taken 
Broomleys, hasn’t he?” 

“He told me that he had taken a house 
in the neighborhood,” Borden replied. “He 
is going over there this morning to meet 
the present occupiers.” 

“It is a very small world,’ Marcia ob- 
served. “I wonder whether he recognized 
me.” 

“Without undue flattery, I think I might 
say that I should think it probable.” 

“And of course he is imagining all sorts 
of improper things—chuckling about them, 
I dare say, in the way men do. He is being 
what I suppose he thinks tactful. He never 
glances in this direction at all. I'll give him 
a surprise in a minute or two!” 


HEY finished their breakfast, and Marcia 
crossed toward David’s table. As soon 
as he was conscious of her approach, he rose. 
He welcomed her, however, without a smile. 
“From Trewley’s at dinner to the Man- 
deleys Arms for breakfast!” she remarked, 
smiling. “I feel quite flattered that you 
remembered me, Mr. Thain.” 

“Did I show any signs of remembering 
you?” he asked a little grimly. 

“Of course you didn’t,” she acknowledged. 
“You ignored even my sweetest bow. That 
is why I felt sure that you recognized me 
perfectly.” 

David remained silent, standing still with 
an air of complete but respectful patience. 

“You have taken a house down here, the 
Marquis tells me,” she continued. 

“T hav~ taken Broomleys.” 

“T hope that you will like the neighbor- 
hood,” she said. “I used to live here once 
myself.” 

“So I understood.” 

She was for a moment taken aback, con- 
scious, now, of a certain definitely inimical 
attitude in the man who stood looking coldly 
into her eyes. 

“You know all about me, then? That is 
the worst of getting into ‘Who’s Who.’ ” 

“T know more about you than I do about 
your companion, certainly,” he admitted. 

She laughed mockingly. To a downright 
declaration of war she had no objection 
whatever. 

“That is Mr. Borden, who publishes my 
stories,” she told him. “I don’t suppose you 
read them, do you?” 

“TI am not sure,” he replied. “I read very 
little modern fiction, and I never look at 
the names of the authors.” 

“Then we must take it for granted,” she 
sighed, “that my fame is unknown to you. 
If you should see the Marquis before I do, 
please tell him that he was entirely wrong 
about the best route here. His advice has 


cost us nearly thirty miles and a punctured 
tire. You wont forget?” 

“Certainly not,” he promised. 

She turned away with a little nod of fare- 
well, to which David’s response was still 
entirely formal. Left alone in the room, he 
resumed his breakfast, finished it with di- 
minished appetite, and within a few minutes 
was speeding through the country lanes in 
his great Rolls-Royce car. The chauffeur 
sat a little uneasily in his place. It was 
very seldom that his master showed such 
signs of haste. In a quarter of an hour 
they were in the avenue of Mandeleys. In- 
stead of turning to the right, however, to 
Broomleys, he took the turning to the Ab- 
bey and pulled up short when within a hun- 
dred yards of the house. 

“Wait here for me,” he directed. “If you 
see another car coming up, blow your 
hooter.” 


HAIN walked across the smooth, ancient 

turf, stepped over the wire fence and 
raised the latch of Richard Vont’s cottage 
gate. His uncle, a little disturbed, came hast- 
ily down the garden path. His clothes were 
stained with clay, and the perspiration was 
on his forehead. David looked at him in 
surprise. 

“Working so early?” 

Vont nodded. 

“You forget,” he said, “that this is not 
early for me. All my life I have risen with 
the sun and gone to bed with it. Come in- 
side, David. I'll get this muck off my hands. 
You spoke of the afternoon.” 

“T came direct from the hotel,’ David 
replied as he followed his uncle into the 
house. “I came because I thought you 
would like to know that there is another 
visitor on the way to see you.” 

Richard Vont looked round and faced his 
nephew. His shirt was open at the throat; 
his trousers were tied up with little pieces 
of string. In whatever labor he had been 
engaged, it had obviously been of a strenuous 
character. He wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“What’s that, David?” he demanded. “A 
visitor?” 

“Marcia is there at the hotel,” David told 
him. “I am taking it for granted that she is 
on her way to see you.” 

Vont turned deliberately away. David 
heard his heavy feet ascending the staircase. 
In a few moments he called downstairs. His 
voice was as usual. 

“Step round this afternoon, lad, if you 
think it’s well.” 

David passed out of the little garden, 
crossed the strip of park, and taking the 
wheel, drove slowly round by the longer 
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route to Broomleys. He passed before the 
front of the Abbey—a mansion of the dead, 
with row after row of closed blinds, masses 
of smokeless chimneys, and patches of weeds 
growing thick in the great sweep before the 
house. Even with its air of pitiless deser- 
tion, its severe, semi-ecclesiastical outline, 
its ruined cloisters empty to the sky on one 
wing, its unbroken and gloomy silence, the 
place had its atmosphere. 

David slackened the speed of his car, 
paused for a moment and looked back at the 
little creeper-covered cottage on the other 
side of the moat. So those two had faced 
cne another through the years—the Abbey 
silent, magnificent, historical, with all the 
placid majesty of its countless rows of win- 
dows, its chapel, where Mandeleys for gen- 
erations had been christened and buried—at 
its gates, the little cottage, whose garden 
was filled with spring flowers, and from 
whose single stack of chimneys the smoke 
curled upwards. Even while he watched, 
Richard Vont stood there upon the threshold 
with a great book under his arm. 


AVID shivered a little as he let in the 

clutch, passed on round the back of the 
building and through the iron gates of the 
ancient dower-house. He felt a little sigh 
of relief as he pulled up in front of the 
long gray house, in front of which Sylvia 
Laycey was waiting to receive him. She 
waved her hand gayly and looked with ad- 
miration at the car. 

“They are all here, Mr. Thain,” she ex- 
claimed, “—Mr. Merridrew and Father and 
your own builder! Come along and quarrel 
about the fixtures. I thought I had better 
stay, because Dad loses his temper so.” 

David descended almost blithely from his 
car. He was back again in a human at- 
mosphere, and the pressure of the girl's 
fingers was an instant relief to him. 

“T am not going to quarrel with anyone,” 
he declared. “I shall do exactly what Mr. 
Muddicombe tells me—and you.” 

She was a very pleasant type of 
young Englishwoman—distinctly pretty, fair- 
skinned, healthy and good-humored. Not- 
withstanding the fact that their acquaintance 
was of the briefest, David was already con- 
scious of her charm. 

“You'll find me, in particular, very grasp- 
ing,” she declared as they entered the long, 
low hall. “I want to make everything I can 
out of you, so that daddy and I can have a 
real good two months in London. I don’t 
believe you know the value of these things 
a bit, do you? Cupboards, for instance. Do 
you know anything about cupboards? And 
are you going to allow us anything for the 
extra bathroom we put in?” 


“Well, I am rather partial to bathrooms,” 
he confessed, “and I should hate to have you 
take it away with you.” 

She drew a sigh of relief. 

“So long,” she said, “as you look upon the 
bathroom matter reasonably, I am quite sure 
we sha’n’t quarrel. Tell me about Lady 
Letitia, please. Is she quite well—and the 
Marquis and all of them? And when are 
they coming down?” 

“They are quite well,” he told her, “and 
Lady Letitia sent you her love. They talk 
of coming down almost at once.” 

“I do hope they will,” she replied, “be- 
cause when we leave here, Dad and I are 
going to stay for a week or so with some 
friends quite near. There! Did you hear 
that noise? That’s Daddy stamping because 
he is getting impatient.” 

“Then perhaps—” David suggested. 

“T suppose we’d better,” she interrupted. 
“Be lenient about the bathroom, please. And 
if you could manage not to notice that the 
dining-room wants papering, you’d be an 

This way.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


AVID proved himself such a very satis- 
factory incoming tenant that the Colo- 
nel insisted upon his staying to lunch 

and hastened off into the cellar to find a 
bottle of old Marsala, of which he proposed 
that they should partake with a dry biscuit 
before Mr. Merridrew’s departure. Sylvia 
sank into a low chair with a little exclama- 
tion of despair. 

“Now Daddy’s done it!” she exclaimed. 
“Are you hungry, Mr. Thain?” 

“Not very—yet,” David replied, glancing 
at his watch. “You see, it’s only half-past 
eleven.” 

“Because,” she said impressively, “there 
are exactly three rather skinny cutlets in 
the house. All the servants left this morn- 
ing—‘all,’ I said; we only have two—and 
an old woman from the village is coming 
up at half-past twelve to cook. One was for 
me and two were for father. Perhaps you 
will tell me what I am to do?” 

David smiled. 

“Well,” he observed, “I was distinctly 
asked to luncheon, and I accepted. Haven’t 
you anything—” 

“Anything what?” she asked patiently. 

“Anything canned, or that sort of thing?” 
he suggested a little vaguely. 

“Of course we haven't,” she replied. 
“Don’t you know that we are all packed up 
and leaving to-morrow? It’s the biggest 
wonder in the world that we have any bis- 
cuits to eat with that precious Marsala.” 
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“Why not,” he proposed hopefully, “put 
on your hat and motor into Fakenham with 
me? I suppose there is a butcher’s shop 
there. We can buy something together.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“And you can choose exactly what you 
like!” she exclaimed. “Mr. Thain, you are 
delightful! That is the best of you Amer- 
icans. You are full of resource. I sha’n’t 
be a minute getting a hat and a pair of 
gloves.” 

David strolled about the gardens of his 
new demesne until Sylvia reappeared. She 
had pinned on a blue tam-o’-shanter and 
was wearing a jersey of the same color. 

“T shall love a spin in your car!” she 
exclaimed. “And you drive yourself, too. 
How delightful!” 


"TY swung off through the more thickly 
wooded part of the park, driving in 
places between dense clumps of rhododen- 
drons, and coming unexpectedly upon ‘a 
walled garden, neglected, but brilliant with 
spring and early summer flowers. 

“Isn’t it queer to have a garden so far 
away from the house?” the girl remarked. 
“But I dare say you’ve heard that the late 
Marquis of Mandeleys was mad about un- 
derground passages. There is one existing 
somewhere or other to the summer-house in 
that garden from the Abbey, and lots of 
others. I am not at all sure that there isn’t 
one to Broomleys.” 

“And the cypress trees,” David pointed 
out. “I wonder how old they are.” 

“The American of you!” she scoffed. 
“You ought to love Mandeleys—and Broom- 
leys. Everything about the place is musty 
and ancient and worn out. You know the 
Marquis, don’t you?” 

“Slightly,” David assented. 

“Ts he really human,” she asked, “or is he 
something splendidly picturesque which has 
just stepped out of one of the frames in his 
picture gallery? I can never make up my 
mind. He is so beautiful to look at, but he 
doesn’t look as though he belonged to this 
generation, and why on earth they ever used 
to call him ‘the wicked Marquis,’ I can’t 
imagine. I’ve tried him myself,” she went 
on ingenuously, “in no end of ways, but 
he treats me always as though I were some 
grandchild, walking on stilts. Of course 
you're in love with Lady Letitia?” 

“Must I be?” 

“But isn’t it all absolutely preordained?” 
she insisted, “—in fact, it’s almost depress- 
ingly obvious. Here are the Mandeleys es- 
tates, the finest in Norfolk, mortgaged up 
to the hilt, the Abbey shut up, the Marquis 
and all of them living on credit, the family 
fortunes at their lowest ebb. And here comes 
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you, an interesting American stranger, with 
more millions than the world has ever heard 
of before. Of course you marry Lady Leti- 
tia and release the estates!” 

“Do I!” he murmured. “Well, it seems 
plausible.” 

“Tt has to be done,” she decided with a 
sigh. “It’s a pity.” 

“Why?” 

She shook her head. 

“We mustn’t flirt. We should be interfer- 
ing with the decrees of Providence 
What an interesting-looking woman! You 
know her, too.” 


"TRY passed Marcia and her companion, 
about halfway to Fakenham. Marcia 
bowed cheerfully and looked with interest 
at Sylvia. 

“T know her very slightly,” David ad- 
mitted. 

“She doesn’t belong to these parts,” Sylvia 
said. ‘“We’ve lived here for nearly seven 
years, you know, and I know everyone for 
miles round, by sight.” : 

“She came originally from somewhere in 
the neighborhood, I believe,” David ob- 
served. 

“Tell me everything about her, please,” 
his companion demanded. “I am a born 
gossip.” 

“You finish with the romance of Mande- 
leys first,” he suggested evasively. 

“Well, we’ve finished that, so far as you 
are concerned,” she said, “but as soon as you 
have rescued the family, and the wedding- 
bells have ceased ringing, you'll find yourself 
faced with another problem. Did you notice 
a queer little cottage right opposite the Ab- 
bey?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Well, there’s an old man sits in the gar- 
den there,” she went on, “reading the Bible 
and cursing the Marquis, most of the day. 
He used to do it years ago, and then he 
went to America. Now he’s come back, and 
he’s started it again.” 

“And what does the Marquis do about 
it?” David inquired. 

“He can’t do anything. The late Marquis 
made the old man a present of the cottage 
for saving his life, and they can’t take it 
away from him now. I suppose he must 
have been really wicked when he was young, 
—I mean the Marquis,—because, you see, 
he ran away with that old man’s daughter. 
It’s the sort of thing,” she went on, “that 
marquises are supposed to do in stories, but 
it doesn’t make them popular in a small 
neighborhood. Now tell me about the good- 
looking woman who bowed to you, please.” 

“She is the daughter of the man of whom 
you have been speaking,” David told her. 
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“She is the lady with whom the wicked 
Marquis eloped nearly twenty years ago.” 
Sylvia’s interest was almost breathless. 
“You mean to say that you knew the 
story? You—an American?” 
“Absolutely,” he replied. “I came into 
touch with it in a queer way. The old man 
Vont came back from America on the same 
steamer that I did. T’ll tell you another 
thing. The wicked Marquis, as you call 
him, and that lady whom we have just 
passed, dine together now at least one night 
a week, and the woman has become quite a 
famous authoress. She writes under the 
name, I believe, of Marcia Hannaway.” 


YLVIA threw herself back in her seat. 

“Why, it’s amazing!” she declared. “It 
turns a sordid little village tragedy into a 
piece of wonderful romance. Perhaps, after 
all, that is what makes the Marquis seem 
like a piece of wood to every other woman.” 

“T have heard it said,’ David continued, 
“that he has been entirely faithful to her all 
his life. Where do I stop, please?” 

“Here,” she replied, “at this shop. Please 
come in and choose your own meat. I feel 
in much too romantic a frame of mind even 
to know beef from mutton,” 

David followed her a little doubtfully into 
the shop. 

“Perhaps,” he ventured to suggest, “as the 
nucleus of your meal has already been de- 
cided upon—” 

“Of course,” she interrupted, “—cutlets. 
We want more cutlets. You needn’t bother. 
T'll see about it.” 

David slipped into the next shop and 
reappeared with a huge box of chocolates, 
which he handed over apologetically. 

“I am not sure whether you'll find these 
up to much.” 

“For the first time,” she exclaimed as she 
accepted them, “I realize what it must be 
to be a millionaire! I have never seen such 
a box of chocolates in my life. Do you 
mind going over to the grocer’s and letting 
him see me with you?” she went on. “It 
will be so good for our credit, and his is 
just one of the accounts we have to leave 
for a little time. Were you ever poor, Mr. 
Thain?” 

“Poor, but not, alas, romantically so,” he 
confessed. “To be the real thing, I ought 
to have earned my first few pounds, oughtn’t 
I? You see, I didn’t. I was educated by 
relatives, and when a great chance came my 
way, I was able to take advantage of it. 
An uncle advanced me a thousand pounds, 
upon one condition.” 


“Had you to make him a partner?” she 
asked in the intervals of giving a small order 
at the grocer’s. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he answered gravely, “it wasn’t a 
financial condition. In a way it was some- 
thing more difficult.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Whatever it was,” she said, “if you prom- 
ised, I am quite sure that you would keep 
your word.” 

They motored homeward, and David was 
for a few minutes unexpectedly thoughtful. 
He deliberately approached Broomleys from 
the back, but even then it was impossible to 
avoid a distant view of the cottage. He 
looked toward it grimly. 

“Conditions are stern things,” he sighed. 

“Haven’t you kept that one yet?” she 
asked. 

. “The time is only just coming,” he told 
er. 

She looked up at him pleadingly. 

“Don’t bother about it now, please,” she 
begged. “This is such a delightful day. And 
whatever you do, you mustn’t let it inter- 
fere with your eating three cutlets.” 


AVID ate his three cutlets, and both as 

regards appetite and in other ways was 
a great success at the little luncheon-party. 
Afterward they finished the bottle of Mar- 
sala under a cedar tree, and while the 
Colonel indulged in reminiscences, Sylvia’s 
eyes rested more than once upon the auto- 
mobile drawn up before the door. It was 
quite an adventure in her rather humdrum 
life, and after uil, there was no reason why 
a fairy prince shouldn’t be an American mil- 
lionaire and come in a Rolls-Royce. 

“T am sure I hope you'll like Broomleys, 
Mr. Thain,” the Colonel said as David rose 
to make his adieus. “I am delighted to 
leave the place in the hands of such a good 
tenant. It makes one almost sorry to go 
away when one realizes what one is missing 
in the shape of neighbors. Eh, Sylvia?” 

Sylvia was unaccountably shy, but she 
raised her eyes to David’s for a moment. 

“Tt is most disappointing,” she agreed. 
“T found Mr. Thain such a sympathetic 
shopper.” 

David drove away in a rather gloomy 
mood. 

“Why the dickens couldn’t I fall in love 
with a nice girl like that,” he muttered to 
himself, “instead of—” 

He pulled up short, set his heel upon that 
other vision, and braced himself for the im- 
mediate task before him. 


HE next installment of “The Wicked Marquis,” in the forthcoming—the February—issue 
of THe GreEN Book Macazine, will carry the story to some of its highest points. 
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“F-yRUCE, the whole trouble is—” 
B Mary Hollister started off in deter- 
mined fashion, paused, seemed reluc- 
tant to go on. Hickory logs, aflame on 
the andirons, sent grotesque shadows leaping 
and twisting through the big dim room, un- 
lighted save by the fire roaring up the chim- 
ney-throat. They threw the girl’s perfect 
profile into sharp relief against the half- 
darkness beyond her. 

On the other side of the hearth, Bruce 
Loring leaned forward in his chair. 

“Go on, dear. What is the whole trouble? 
Neither of us is afraid of the truth, I think.” 

“Tt might—hurt.” 

“Let it,” he said grimly. 
deserve to be hurt.” 

“Oh, no. You don’t deserve to be hurt, 
either. It isn’t your fault. It is something 
you couldn’t help.” 

“Just tell me, anyway, I'll take all the 
responsibility of whatever it does to me.” 

He slipped a little diamond ring into his 
vest pocket. He reflected that this was the 
third little diamond ring he had slipped into 
his vest pocket under similar circumstances 
during the past five years. It was rather 
disturbing. 

“You see, you have drawn so many 
women, in your books and your stories and 
your plays—” 

Again she paused. He was leaning far 
forward to watch her face in the firelight. 

“Perfectly wonderful women—” 

“Thank you, dear. I had never realized 
I had succeeded as well as that.” 

“You have. Everybody says it is your 
women characters that have made you. You 
are supposed to know women from A to Z.” 

“This is a sample of my knowledge, per- 
haps,” he observed, a bitterness creeping into 
his voice he had never intended to uncover. 

“You have drawn such splendid women 
—so many of them—that you have become 
exacting. No living woman would ever suit 
you, Bruce. She couldn’t. She would have 
little faults, little foibles, that would grate 
on you, as I have seen my own little faults 
and foibles grating on you. You see, you 
can’t change them in the real woman as 


“Apparently I 
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easily as you can in those splendid women 


you create.” 
HE thought this over, frowning at the 
fire. He was wondering just how far 
she was right. The thought had never pre- 
sented itself to him before; it might well 
explain many things. Those three little 
diamond rings slipped, one after another, 
with a sense of relief he felt too ashamed 
to admit, into his vest pocket. 

“What you should do, Bruce—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“to be perfectly happy—” 

“Don’t be afraid. Tell me what I should 
do.” 

“is to make a woman to order. For 
yourself! Just as you have made those 
splendid women in your books and your 
plays!” 

He whistled under his breath. 

“A large order, that. I don’t think I 
should care to try it. I can see disaster in 
the immediate offing.” 

“No, dear. I believe you could do it. 
I’m perfectly serious. Think! She’d be 
exactly what you wanted, exactly what you 
expected her to be. Some pretty, empty- 
headed little débutante—” 

“Catch ’em young, eh?” 

She ignored his flippancy. 

“with possibilities. Then build her, 
slowly, painstakingly, this real woman, as 
you have built so beautifully all those un- 
real women. Then she wont disappoint you; 
she wont fail you, as I have failed you. 
She will be as much and as completely yours 
as any of those other women you have 
drawn. Try it!” 

He got up, smiling gravely. He took his 
hat and stick from the table. 

“You always were brimful of ideas, 
Mary,” he said. “Thank you! That’s ex- 
cellent advice. I think I’ll take it.” 

He hadn’t the slightest idea of attempt- 
ing anything so utterly preposterous. 


[- was a perfect October night, clear, brac- 
ing; a frosty sky, star-studded after earlier 
rain, pavements glistening still with the wet 
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of those heavy showers earlier in the eve- 
ning as if they had been lacquered, lights 
shining in them with the vague comfort that 
lights on wet pavements after rain always 
brought him—the street lights, the lights 
from glowing windows, the moving lights of 
traffic moving hither and yon. 

He walked toward the avenue slowly, head 
bent, his stick marking time for him. He 
took account of his assets in the game of 
life, quietly, without conceit, noting them 
merely for the bare facts they were. He 
was fairly young, fairly good-looking, fairly 
famous in his own field. Four years ago, 
in the hour of the beginning of world-peril, 
he had gone back to France to pay a debt 
he owed her for certain earlier years in 
Paris. He had found a place in one of the 
escadrilles and had done his work well, had 
brought down enough enemy ’planes to make 
his name well known—until a forced land- 
ing with his ‘plane shot to pieces had smashed 
his right hip. 

Bruce had come back to his work after 
that with a limp he would carry to the 
grave, a more mature outlook on life, a deco- 
ration which he could wear when he chose. 
He had money in plenty. Some distant rela- 
tive was forever shuffling off the mortal coil 
and leaving him the bulk of a considerable 
estate. He was more than passingly endowed 
with that elusive quality inadequately termed 
personality. And he had at that moment a 
disturbing picture in his mind of Mary Hol- 
lister’s perfect profile, standing out against 
the heavy shadows in the corner of the room, 
and Mary Hollister’s engagement ring in his 
pocket. Something was wrong somewhere. 

Perhaps, as she had said, he was too ex- 
acting. Perhaps in creating those women 
characters of his that had brought him the 
bulk of his fame, he had become too critical. 
Such might very well be the case. 


by HE brighter glare of lights behind him, a 
motor pulling up to the curb, his own 
name called joyously! He swung about. 
Billy Pierce, very trim in his uniform, sat 
at the wheel. Dick Enderby, equally sol- 
dierly of bearing, was climbing out of the 
car. Three big hats dimly seen in the 
depths of the car, three piquant little faces 
beneath them. 

“You're ours, you old owl!” said Pierce. 

“Climb in!” Dick instructed, wringing 
Loring’s hand. 

“Just looking for somebody to fill out the 
party. The gods are good to us,” said the 
young man at the wheel. 

“Come along, Bruce. No excuses!” 

“The Three Foxes,” Pierce leaned out to 
enlighten him. “Last little fling before we 
go over.” 


“Three little ladies from the Lyric. Jimmy 
Hale must have got sewed up somewhere 
and hasn’t shown up. You see how it is. 
Last little fling. Help us out, Bruce. Don’t 
hang back!” 

Ordinarily he wouldn’t have cared to go— 
to the Three Foxes especially. To-night, 
however, any diversion seemed better than 
going back to his combination workshop 
and apartments and mulling things over 
alone. He touched the ring in his vest- 
pocket, stepped to the car, acknowledged, 
after Billy, three names—two of them pal- 
pably taken solely with an eye to their ap- 
pearance on the program, the other one with 
the possibilities of realness in it. 

“You and Vera on the back seat, old top! 
That’s the idea. Vera, don’t underestimate 
the celebrity we’ve grabbed off for you. This 
is Bruce Loring that did ‘The Colors’ and 
‘January Sixth’ and a whole lot of other 
shows. Maybe he'll get you starred in 
something if you’re real sweet to him. He’s 
got all kinds of pulls, and a human disposi- 
tion, for all that solemn old face of his. 
Bless you, my children! The back seat is 
yours, to have and to hold. Be merry! Be 
merry!” 

Dick Enderby turned back to his own 
little lady of the program-name. The car 
shot away from the curb, shot across town 
to the old Winchester Boulevard and headed, 
at unseemly speed, for the Three Foxes in 
Chester Village. 

Whether the girl beside him was pretty 
or plain, Bruce Loring could not say, for 
the big hat with the fluttering veil about its 
edge threw her face into deep shadows. He 
only knew that her eyes were big and that 
they were fixed upon him with a steadiness 
that hinted more than passingly that she was 
sizing him up. 

“Let’s see, Miss Macklin, you do that 
rather daring dance in the Lyric show, don’t 
you?” he asked as they sped over the old 
Chester aqueduct. 

“Daring,” she said with a little chuckle, 
—or it might have been a catch of her 
breath,—“‘is a very soft term for that dance, 
Mr. Loring. You've seen it?” 

“iio,” 

“I’m glad of that.” 

“Why ?’ 

“T’d rather anybody I meet hadn’t—seen 
t;” 

He tried better to see her face, but the 
wide hat with the fluttering veil still balked 
him. 

“We'll forget it for to-night, wont we?” 
he said kindly. 

“That’s very nice of you,” she replied. 
“We can forget almost anything at the Three 
Foxes.” 
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HEY got a table at the Three Foxes 

close to the dancing-space. They did 
all the things that one does at such a place. 
They dined, and danced between courses, 
hailed acquaintances at other tables, joined 
momentarily other parties at other tables, 
and entertained in return at their own. 

The fluttering veil was thrown back from 
the brim of the big hat now, and in the 
brighter light of the place Loring got his 
first good look at the face beneath it. It 
was a wonderfully pretty face, small, per- 
fectly molded, rather pale. There was 
something about it rather tired-looking and 
at the same time rather eager—an odd blend- 
ing of expression that resulted in the pathetic 
wistfulness of children’s faces when they 
have played hard and yet would go on with 
the game. The big eyes were very blue, 
very frank-looking, very disconcerting in the 
way they fixed themselves upon you now 
and again, as if they were trying—vainly, it 
is true, but trying none the less—to take your 
measure exactly, to read the hidden thoughts 
you might be trying to keep from them. 

Loring rather liked her like that—looking 
at him with that unabashed steadiness of 
the big blue eyes. He did not like her as 
much when she joined the pointless chatter 
about the table. She wasn’t strong at repar- 
tee, and she laughed far too loudly, particu- 
larly at many of the rather flat things she 
herself had said. 

Yet she was a raving little beauty. He 
had to admit that. And the way truant 
male eyes from countless other tables were 
turned in her direction backed up this opinion 
somewhat too forcibly. 


HEY came back from a turn on the floor. 

The girl’s face had taken on a bit of 
charming color—very soft color, just a pretty 
tinting on the white, clear skin. Loring 
sat there looking at her covertly as she chat- 
tered away with Dick Enderby, leaning far 
across the table, her sharp yet shapely little 
-bare elbows on the cloth, her chin in one 
palm. She was laughing too loudly again at 
something she had just said. 

Not noticing what he was doing, Loring’s 
fingers slipped into his vest pocket, closed 
on the ring there. He smiled at the thought 
of the advice Mary Hollister had given him. 
Then he looked, with a sudden cessation of 
that smile, at the girl leaning across the 
table. He had never seen so radiantly beau- 
tiful a little creature as she was at that 
moment—big hat pushed back, lips parted, 
pale little face aglow and eager and almost 

, childish in its round softness. 

He said to himself, his eyes still on her: 
“T wonder if anything so utterly unthink- 
able could be done.” 
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The eager little face was pushed forward 
toward Enderby. She was talking too fast, 
in too shrill a voice. 

“Well, here is a blank page, an amazingly 
beautiful, clean blank page,” reflected Lor- 
ing. “It would be mighty interesting to 
see if I could write upon it.” 


JN the wee small hours of the frosty morn- 
ing the motor drew up to the curb before 
the uptown hotel where Vera Macklin lived. 
Its garish fagade was mercifully indistinct in 
the lessened lights of war-time. Clipped 
bay-trees in brass-hooped tubs outlined either 
edge of the short flight of sandstone steps 
that led to its entrance. A sleepy carriage- 
man, who should have tripped forward to 
open the door of the car, dozed, peacefully 
oblivious to duty, in the vestibule, his chin 
on the breast of his gold-braided coat. It 
was that sort of hotel. 

Loring helped the little dancer from the 
Lyric out of the car. He managed, as he 
did so, to draw her unobtrusively out of the 
fan-shaped glow of light streaming across the 
sidewalk from the hotel entrance. 

He said, her cold little hand in his: “Thank 
you for this evening, Miss Macklin!” 

“The obligations are the other way round. 
You have been very sweet to me to-night, 
Mr. Loring. You were bored to death, but 
you kept it from everyone save me. You 
talked to me every minute—silly talk that 
you hate. I’m not your kind, and I’m not 
such a wholly silly little fool that I don’t 
know it.” 

“I shall differ with you there. It isn’t 
polite to differ with a lady, I’m aware, but 
I shall have to this time. You are my 
kind. Let me prove it to you.” 

“How?” 

“Let me see you again—often. 
be just the beginning.” 

“Of what?” she asked with a startling 
frankness. 

“Of some mighty pleasant evenings to- 
gether at places that we both really enjoy. 
You don’t really like such places as the 
Three Foxes.” 

He had picked up his pen, as it were— 
or sat down at his typewriter, or called in 
his secretary, or whatever it is a highly suc- 
cessful young novelist-playwright does when 
he starts in on his masterpiece. He was try- 
ing to write his opening sentence. ‘ 

‘Don’t I?” she reflected. “I hadn’t 
thought much about that one way or the 
other. Perhaps I don’t.” 

“T was thinking particularly of a little 
place up the river. We passed it to-night on 
the way out. We could have supper there 
together at a big window that looks out on 
the river, or if it is warm enough, we could 
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“I shall differ with you there,” Loring said. “You are my kind. Let me prove it to you.” “How?” “Let me see you 
again—often. Let this be just the beginning.” 
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have the table on a balcony outside. _ Might 
I come to the Lyric some night for you 
soon—after the show? To-morrow night 
perhaps?” 

Those big eyes under the shadowing hat- 
brim ran him over again with that same 
measuring glance that he had felt upon him 
more than once before that evening. The 
smile that had ended that scrutiny of 
hers seemed wholly one of approval. 

“To-morrow night, after the show—yes. 
I'd love to go,” she said, turning toward the 
steps lined with the tubbed bay-trees; “with 
you,’ she added unexpectedly over her 
shoulder. “Good night!” 


BEFORE the Lyric had changed hands and 
policy, in the old days before it had 
gone in for that class of show which uses 
the threadbare phrase “tired business man” 
as an excuse for its deficiencies both in plot 
and the raiment of the chorus, Loring had 
often been behind scenes at that particular 
house. 

He knew all the Lyric’s back-stage people, 
from old Jimmy Sherrod on the stage-door 
down to the pert and freckled call-boy. So 
they let him go up unannounced to Vera 
Macklin’s dressing-room, and tap on the 
door. 

Her maid opened it to him. He had ex- 
pected to find the girl in the wide-brimmed 
hat with the fluttering veil, the too-up-to- 
the-minute gown with the long gray motor- 
coat she had worn last evening. She turned 
from her mirror as he came in. She was 
pinning on a very quiet and very simple little 
hat, wonderfully becoming on the brown 
hair drawn smoothly and severely back from 
her forehead. Her dress was a simple thing 
of chiffon. 

“My dear, you’re very lovely,” he said 
with an approval that showed plainly, too, 
his surprise. 

“You didn’t think I could be such a little 
mouse, did you?” she asked gayly. 

“Frankly, no.” 

“It’s a quiet place, you said, didn’t you— 
this place where we are going?” 


He nodded. 

“These things aren’t too quiet, then, are 
they?” 

“Not a bit! You’re wonderful in them.” 


They went to the quiet little place up 
the river. It being warm, their table was 
on the balcony, overlooking the river and 
the moving lights of passing craft plying 
upstream and down. 

When the coffee was before them and his 
cigarette alight, she leaned forward, prettily, 
shyly. 

“Tt’s been—perfect,” she said slowly. 
“Just enough light, just enough music, just 
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I don’t believe I do 
like places like the Three Foxes, after all.” 
- He hurried down to his apartments that 
night after he had left her at the hotel with 


enough—everything. 


the garish facade. Large, comfortable, old- 
fashioned rooms they were, in an old, old 
house on a downtown square that had stoutly 
held its own against all surrounding assaults 
of time and business. 

He picked up the pages of his latest play, 
partly finished, bidding fair to be the best 
thing he had ever done. He fancied himself 
in just the mood to fall to work and finish 
it. But he read it through as far as he had 
gone with it, scarce heeding its import. Fi- 
nally he got up and pulled aside the curtains 
at the window. Dawn was whitening the 
east above the looming loft-buildings across 
a stretch of low roofs. 

“One thing at a time,” he muttered. “I’ve 
got work on hand bigger than this.” 

The thing which had seemed so wholly 
preposterous when Mary Hollister suggested 
it to him was not only plausible but even 
probable now, as he thought it over, there 
by the window with the pink October dawn 
making the loft-buildings black silhouettes. 

He let the curtain fall. He was smiling. 
It occurred to him that there was a certain 
comforting fatalism in the return of those 
three rings, after all. 


; oor went to see her at the Lyric the 
next night, the night following, the night 
after that. The tacit understanding grew 
up unmentioned between them, that he should 
tap on the door of that dressing-room every 
night. There were quiet suppers together; 
they frequented a certain little obscure thea- 
ter on occasional afternoons—a_ theater 
stuffy, smelly, its seats packed with a motley, 
chattering audience. The plays were in a 
tongue Vera Macklin did not understand, 
but Bruce Loring had discovered a genius in 
the cast. Vera enthused with him over his 
discovery. 

She asked him for books to read. He sent 
her young cartloads of them; and sometimes, 
rainy evenings, old Jimmy Sherrod dozing 
late at the stage-door, a crisp bill in his 
pocket for his overtime, Loring read to her 
far into the small hours, with Annette, her 
maid, a snoring chaperon for them on one 
of the wardrobe trunks. 

Then suddenly, without warning, into the 
happiness of that clear sky of theirs came 
a squally cloud. 

He had come as usual to the Lyric. They 
were going to that place up the river again 
to supper—by the big window that now over- 
looked a river with ice-cakes swirling down 
its course. 

She greeted him in a rakish black velvet 
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hat, a gown that was daring, to say the 
least, furs that were far too conspicuous, 
and a glitter in the big eyes he had never 
seen there before. 

“I’ve just got to have some pep in things,” 
she announced without looking at him. “Just 
got to, Bruce! I can’t stand this dull round 
of dead things forever. I want to go out 
to the Three Foxes.” 

Whatever his feelings may have been, he 
held himself steady. 

“The Three Foxes, dear? Surely, if you 
want to go there. The roads will be pretty 
bad, I’m afraid, but no doubt we can make 
it. Come on!” 

“Not just us. 
ones!” 

“All right,” he agreed. 

So she scurried off for the two little ladies 
with the program-names who had been with 
them that first evening at the Three Foxes, 
and the two little ladies in question had a 
couple of back-stage Johnnies dancing tem- 
porary attendance in their train who were 
taken along. 

They made Chester Village in good time 
despite the frozen and rutted roads. But 
at Chester Village, Vera suddenly decided 
she’d rather keep on to the Piedmont Inn. 
So they bumped another ten miles to Pied- 
mont. 

Beside the Piedmont Inn, the Three Foxes 
in Chester Village was a cloistered mon- 
astery. It was a real evening, as one of 
the program-named ladies sighed _bliss- 
fully but rather hazily as the fun grew more 
furious. Vera, to a storm of applause, did 
the most risqué steps of that daring dance 
of hers in the cleared dancing-space. At 
half-past two she stood on the table, beating 
time with a satin slipper as she urged her 
cohorts into a bellowed rendition of “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here!” 

Bruce Loring’s voice boomed loudest of 
all. 


A whole bunch of live 


PEEDING back to town over the bumpy 

roads, she touched his arm. 

“Now hate me,” she said. 

‘For what?” 

“For to-night.” 

“Oh, no, dear. If you like it—” 

“I do! I do! It’s the life!” 

“once in a while.” 

“Not once in a while. I think I shall 
want this always—every night. I’ve got to 
have things with pep—pep.” 

“All right.” 

“So hate me for being that way. You've 
tried to make something out of me. I’ve 
seen it; I’ve tried. But it isn’t any use. I 
like things—well, like to-night.” 

“That’s all right.” 
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“No, it isn’t—not for you.” 

“I’m not finding fault.” 

“But you will.” 

“Never—if you really like that sort of 
thing.” 

“What will you do?” 

“T’ll stay with you. That’s the way I’ve 
come to love you. I didn’t realize it, but it 
seems I have.” 

He heard a sharp intake of her breath, 
there in the darkness of the car, infrequent 
lights giving him but the merest fleeting 
glimpses of her face. 

“It doesn’t shock you. Well, here’s some- 
thing that will. I’m going to give you a 
toast: Damn all this highbrow stuff!” 

i He put out an arm, drew her gently to 
im. 

“Now hate me for that!” 

“No, dear! No, little tired girl!” 

“Bruce, please, please hate me! 
must! Why wont you hate me?” 

“Because I love you,” he said very gently, 
drawing her yet closer to him. 

She buried her face in his coat, sobbing 
stormily, aquiver from heaving little shoul- 
ders to shapely ankles. 

“It’s all right, dear. It’s all right,” he 
soothed her, pushing back the black velvet 
hat and smoothing the rumpled brown hair. 


You 


[ROM the stage-door of the Lyric to the 
stage-door of the Greenacre is but a few 
short blocks. Yet between them lies im- 
measurable distance. 

Bruce Loring had gone to the Lyric quite 
as usual that night after the trip to the 
Piedmont Inn. He had gone there with the 
fixed determination to smile from now on at 
any whim of Vera’s; smile and join in, even 
as he had joined in last evening at the Pied- 
mont Inn. He had threshed it all out with 
himself, deliberately, unhurriedly. He had 
come to the conclusion, looking at things from 
every angle, that he loved her that much. 

But at the stage-door of the Lyric he 
learned that Vera had jumped the show that 
very morning. He gathered from Jimmy 
Sherrod, the old stage-door keeper at the 
Lyric, that there had been something of a 
scene, wherein Vera had torn up her con- 
tract, spoken more directly than elegantly, 
and told Morris Corbin what she thought 
of his shows in general and the dance she 
was doing in particular. 

Jimmy had given him an imitation of 
Vera’s final exit, after she had thrown the 
small bits of her torn-up contract in Morris 
Corbin’s face. According to Jimmy, it had 
been both dramatic and highly effective. 

“And she’s breezed over to the Greenacre 
and got a two-line part in the show there,” 
Jimmy had concluded. “And darned if I 














aint glad of it! She’s altogether too nice a 
_— kid to be doin’ a hootchy-kootchy like 
that!” 

So Bruce Loring traversed those few 
blocks between the Lyric and the Greenacre, 
with a keen sense of all that intangible 
measureless space that separated the two 
houses making glad his heart within hii 1. 

He found her in a very small but very 
clean, dressing-room. 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” he 
asked quite superfluously, for the light in 
his eyes told her that he knew the meaning 
of it quite as well as she did. 

“It means I’m done with whole lots of 
things,” she said. “And first of all I’m done 
forever with that dance that would make a 
mummy blush.” 

“I’m not at all sure I should let you make 
any such a sacrifice.” 

“Tt isn’t a sacrifice, Bruce.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“A necessity.” 

Being on the bili at the Greenacre—in 
very small type—as “Betty, Mrs. Manner- 
ing’s maid,’ she was costumed in a plain 
black dress, a frilly little apron and a 
starched white cap. The cap was askew and 
the apron sadly crumpled when she finally 
wriggled out of his arms. But they were 
both laughing. It was the sort of laughter 
that has tears of relief in the offing. 


PRING was swelling the first leaf-buds 

on the trees in the park. The warm 
breath of it came in through the open win- 
dows of the taxi and laid its spell upon 
Bruce Loring and Vera Macklin beside him. 
Faith and patience—to say nothing of love 
as a third ingredient—will work miracles. He 
turned to look at her, beautiful, of perfect 
poise, sure of herself. He felt his pride at 
that moment—his pride in his work com- 
pleted—was wholly pardonable. 

Ostensibly they had started for the grubby 
little theater where Loring’s discovery was 
playing his last réle and perfecting his Eng- 
lish in his spare moments—for big things 
would be in store for him next season, thanks 
to Loring’s enthusiastic press-agenting in in- 
fluential quarters. But instead of heading 
downtown, the taxi was rattling in an op- 
posite direction. 

The spell of spring upon her, Vera Mack- 
lin did not notice this until they drew up 
to the curb on a quiet uptown street. Of a 
row of imposing houses, they had stopped 
before the most imposing one of all. Her 


big eyes turned to him with an unspoken 
question in them. 

“T want you to meet some of my people, 
dear,” he said simply. “This is my mother’s 
house.” 
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She drew away from him—back into the 
far angle of the cushions. One slim hand 
was lifted to rest on his arm almost plead- 
ingly. , 

“Dear, had I better—yet?” she asked in 
a distant little voice. 

He bent forward to open the taxi door. 

“This street—this house, dear; they make 
me afraid. What they mean—the very air 
of them, makes me feel—feel the too-ambi- 
tious intruder.” 

“Why, you old dear! 
laughed. 

Still she held back. 

“All this makes me feel—things I have 
forgotten, of late. I am the girl who used 
to do that cheap dance at the Lyric.” 

“No, you are not that girl,” he denied 
gravely. 

“Only six months ago—” 

‘ “Centuries ago—eons ago,” he corrected 
er. 

Her eyes went slowly down that imposing 
row of houses and came back at last to the 
most imposing house of them all. 

“And I’m afraid.” 

“And so wholly lovely at this minute!” 
he strove to hearten her. ‘Come, dear!” 

She suffered him to help her out of the 
taxi and lead her up the wide brownstone 
steps. 

“Oh, be very, very sure this isn’t all a 
mistake, Bruce,” she insisted. 

“The only mistake about it is that I 
haven’t brought you before.” 

They went in. 


Nonsense!” he 


O a man of Loring’s make-up a sit- 
uation that falls flat, that gets out of 
hand, means acute discomfort. Twenty min- 
utes later—with the softer light of the waning 
spring afternoon stealing in through the long 
windows to try conclusions with the glow 
of candles in their sconces on either side 
of the fireplace, with Vera just beneath them 
where the light brought out all the smooth- 
ness and all the delicate color of her cheeks, 
with his mother close by at the tea-wagon, 
with red embers gleaming in the dusk of the 
hearth and the setting exactly the one he 
had pictured—he was aware, nevertheless, 
of being acutely uncomfortable. 

Gone was all Vera’s self-possession, all 
that perfect poise of hers that had taken 
the patience of a saint to build up. She 
was like some overawed little nobody, embar- 
rassed, tongue-tied—her answers vague; her 
laughter plainly a product of pure force. 
Now and again she swallowed a sip of tea 
as if it hurt her. Her eyes were far too 
interested in the design of the rug-border. 

His mother, tact and graciousness itself 
just as she always was. was doing her best, 
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he knew—and pitying him. This was the 
one outcome he could not have imagined, 
could not have foreseen, and that he now 
felt he could not tolerate for many minutes 
longer. 

And to add to his misery, Vera’s voice— 
with the edge it used to have in the old 
days—came to his ears. 

“T shouldn’t have come, Mrs. Loring. I 
apologize for coming. I tried—tried to tell 
Bruce, but he wouldn’t listen. You see, try 
as I will, I can’t get away from certain 
facts. I’ve tried, but I can’t put it out of 
my mind that I’m the girl who used to do 
that dreadful dance at the Lyric, and used 
to run about with—with people neither you 
nor Bruce would wipe your feet on. Some- 
times, I cared for him so much, I thought I 
might, perhaps, be what—what he wanted 
me to be, and what I wanted to be. I should 
be dreadfully sorry that I let him bring me 
here, but for one thing.” 

“And that, my dear?” 

Was that sweetness in his mother’s voice 
genuine, or was it the sweetness of the edged 
weapon? He leaned forward. 

“Tt has brought back to me the—the dif- 
ference between us that, because I cared so 
much for him, I had forgotten. And you, 
Mrs. Loring, will help him to see that dif- 
ference, as I couldn’t.” 

“He told me”’—Mrs. Loring’s unruffled 
tones somehow seemed accusing to her son’s 
ears—‘that he found you one night at the 
Three Foxes in Chester Village. He called 
you a blank page. He said it would be most 
interesting to attempt to write on you.” 

“Mother!” Loring’s shocked voice in- 
terposed. She did not hear him—or if she 
did, she paid no attention to it. 

“He told me his latest disillusioned fiancée 
had suggested to him that he try some such 
thing—earlier that very evening he first met 


you, when she gave him back the ring. He 
has told me every step of the progress in 
writing on that blank page he had found. 
He was a boy in his enthusiasm about bring- 
ing me the finished product, the written 
page, this afternoon. Bruce is rather large 
in his enthusiasm.” 

She turned to smile at him, unutterably 
miserable now. 

“Mother!” he protested again, and again 
she seemed not to hear. 

“It was just an experiment, then?” cried 
the girl. “Just—just something that would 
be absorbingly interesting to attempt? That 
was all?” 

“At first, maybe. But after that, it was 
something quite different, my dear, I am 
very sure,” said Mrs. Loring. 

She had arisen. She was moving toward 
the girl under the flickering candles in their 
sconces. The girl arose too. Mrs. Loring 
laid her hands on the slim young shoulders. 
Being the taller, she bent her beautiful gray 
head, the better to look at the troubled face 
before her. 

* “And this is the written page!” she mused. 

Vera drew herself up; her wide eyes looked 
bravely, pleadingly, at the older woman. 

“Please be an impartial critic,” she said. 
“Please tell him just what you think of it. 
It will be much kinder—in the end.” 

One of Mrs. Loring’s hands slid from the 
girl’s shoulder to her cheek in a movement 
very gentle, very caressing. 

“My dear, it is a very wonderful piece of 
writing,” she said. “About the most won- 
derful I have ever come across. Only, it 
isn’t his work entirely. No, he never in the 
world could have done it all by himself. You 
see, he overlooked something that I with all 
my lack of training in such things haven’t 
failed to see. It wasn’t a wholly blank 
page!” 


Bel EVANS—the man who wrote “Then I’ll Come Back to You,” “Once to Every 
Man” and other stories and books that have given great pleasure to their many read- 


ers—has written for THE GREEN Boox a story in his best vein. 


“Fine Feathers” is a love- 


story, the story of a finesse in hearts, told with all that peculiar grace and charm so dis- 
tinctive of Mr. Evans’ work. You have in store a treat when you read it—and the many 
other fine stories by such writers as E. Phillips Oppenheim, Albert Payson Terhune, Kate 
Jordan, Courtney Ryley Cooper, Rem. Johnston and Winona Godfrey that will appear in 
the next, the February, issue of THE GREEN Book MAcaAzINeE. 





To Nadine the two 
days were like a glo- 
rious dream in which, 
gowned like a princess, 
she moved amid ap- 
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& Dunn, looked up from her desk, 
caught Nadine’s eye and lifted an 


Ms CUNNINGHAM, gowns, Carlin 


overmanicured hand. “Oh, Miss Klarnet— 
just a moment!” 

Nadine approached, wondering if old 
Tudd, the floor-man, had tattled her last 
impertinence. 

Miss Cunningham’s eyes were pale and 
shrewd, and now they pierced Nadine until 
she began to stiffen—which stiffening, like 
that of a cat’s back, in Nadine presaged 
belligerence. 

But the buyer spoke in time: “You know 
we're going to let our own girls model for 
the fashion-show, and—you’ve rather a good 
figure, Miss Klarnet—would you care to 
model for me?” 

“Pleased pink!” declared Nadine promptly. 
Her eyes became instantly soft and friendly; 
her mouth suddenly dimpled into a smile so 
sweetly disarming that Miss Cunningham 
smiled back a smile that wiped all the hard- 
ness out of her much-massaged face. That 
was Nadine: she could make you long to 
spank her or want to cuddle and coo over 
her. ‘“Nadine’s all right,” Pa Klarnet was 
in the habit of saying, “—only don’t try 
walkin’ around on her collar.” 

“All right, then,” said the buyer. “Re- 
port to Mrs. McVey on the fifth floor. 
She’ll have charge. And you'll be excused 


plause. 


Illustrated by H. RANKIN 


from the section for rehearsals and for the 
two afternoons of the show itself.” 

“Thank you so much!” Nadine’s tones 
were for the moment as carefully modulated 
as those of a nouveau-riche débutante. “I 
love clothes!” she added joyously. 

She tripped across to where Miss Fogel 
was superintending the dressing of a figure 
in a confection of peach velvet. “Say, Fogy, 
I’m going to model in the show. Gee! I 
wish I could wear that!” 

Fogy shot her a glance out of green eyes. 
“You are? Say, if you’d ever see yourself 
in this, it’d be all off with Clay C. and the 
simple life, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Nadine drawled. 
“Where d’you get all your information, 
Fogy? Secret service or clairvoyance? And 
thanks for the compliment.” 

“Oh, you’re a pretty little devil, all right,” 
returned Fogy, unperturbed. “I’m just jeal- 
ous, of course. You kids with the orbs always 
lamp that in us that just sees out of eyes. 
That’s as far as you ever do get in motives.” 

Nadine flushed—a delicate pink surge 
under her pearl skin. “Quit pulling my looks 
on me all the time,” she requested. “You 
act like it was a crime not to be cross-eyed.” 

“Tt’s a crime io dress up twelve-a-week 
kids in two-hundred-dollar gowns,” Miss 
Fogel asserted, giving the peach velvet a 
tweak. “Look here, Nadine, do you know 
Miss Hollis has her eye on this?” 

“Has she?” Nadine’s tone was carefully 
masked. 
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“And the section wants to make the sale— 
so don’t you kill it by parading your charm- 
ing self around in it.” She closed the glass 
door emphatically. 

Nadine’s angry reply was stopped by Miss 
Fogel’s significant glance over her shoulder— 
Tilton Britt, Junior, was coming toward 
them, talking lightly to Mrs. McVey. 


ILTON BRITT, SENIOR, was general 

manager of, and held a large block of 
stock in, the firm of Carlin & Dunn. Tilton 
Britt, Junior, called “Tilly,” was just out of 
college and held some sort of anomalous po- 
sition wherein he was supposed to be acquir- 
ing “business experience.” He wore clothes 
that had “snap,” and his film-hero hair was 
brushed back from his care-free brow. He 
was indeed Mother’s pride, and was pretty 
well up toward the top in the list of Father’s 
worries. His brown eyes fastened themselves 
now on the engaging figure of Nadine with all 
the wistfulness of a puppy whose nose presses 
a windowpane against which buzzes a merry 
little bee. 

“Is this Miss Klarnet?” asked Mrs. 
McVey, who was an assured and carefully- 
corseted lady. “Miss Cunningham said I 
was to have you. Now we’ll select something 
that you'll show off specially well, my dear.” 

Nadine pulled her eyes from young Mr. 
Britt’s and let them gaze yearningly at the 
peach velvet. 

“Look at this, Mrs. McVey,” he cried in- 
stantly. “‘Isn’t this literally a peach of a 
dress! Miss Klarnet will surely set that 
i" 

Mrs. McVey took them both in with one 
look. “It will surely set Miss Klarnet off,” 
her wise eyes said. Then: “Oh, Miss Fogel, 
I want to speak to you about that silver- 
cloth—” She sailed after Fogy’s thin black 
figure. 

“Listen, Nadine,” Tilly began eagerly. 
“T’ll have the car over on Olive in front of 
Simkins’ at six-twenty. We'll drive out to 
the Westshore Inn—dinner and dance. 
What do you say?” 

“Oh—I can’t very well, Tilly.” Nadine 
hesitated, just the ghost of a line on her 
forehead. “I kind of half promised—” 

“Aw, come on,” he begged. “It’s going 
to be a fine night. Please come. Oh, there’s 
Dad! Nadine, will you? Quick!” 

“Yes,” she decided crisply. And while 
Tilly dodged behind a suit-rack, she stood 
at attention, covertly inspecting the dignified 
manager and the lady he was greeting. 

It was Mrs. Erven Freeland, rich, widowed, 
with a tragedy in her life. Her only child 
had been stolen as a baby years before. 
Nadine always thought of that tragedy with 
the liveliest interest, partly because of Mrs. 


Freeland herse!f and partly because Nadine 
was not really the child of the Klarnets, a 
fact that had sometimes been thrown up to 
her by her foster-brothers and sisters. Every 
time the elegant Mrs. Freeland came into the 
store, looking always so kindly at Nadine, as 
she did at all young girls, Nadine asked fate 
why—oh, why—couldn’t she turn out to be 
the long-lost heiress! She imagined herself as 
Miss Freeland—the Freeland mansion, the 
servants, motorcars, jewels, furs, the luxuri- 
ous leisure, the balls, the dinners, the “swell 
fellows” who would dance attendance upon 
her! If she were Miss Freeland, Tilly Britt 
wouldn’t have to dodge behind suit-racks for 
fear his father should see him with her. She 
could quite see Mr. Tilton Britt bowing from 
the waist before her, urging his only son to 
“contract so suitable an alliance.” 

Mr. Britt and Mrs. Freeland were now 
close. “Good morning, my dear,” smiled the 
great lady, and the great man contributed a 
nod and a sharp look. 


ATER, at the fashion-show rehearsal, Mrs. 

McVey informed her that the peach vel- 
vet had been decided on as one of her cos- 
tumes. Nadine, on her way to lunch, was 
full of the vision of herself in that peach 
velvet and in a marvelous frock of chiffon 
and silver-cloth. Nadine, indeed, did not 
hate herself in her shoddy little black store- 
dress; but when, hair piled high, she had 
beheld herself gowned in a costume marked 
two hundred and fifty dollars, she had thrilled 
with a Narcissuslike ecstasy. She wished 
she had something nifty to wear to the West- 
shore Inn—Tilly Britt always looked so up 
to snuff. She was wondering how much he 
paid for those swagger suits, when she looked 
up at a young man who blocked her way— 
Clay C. Tedford. 

“Looking for me?” he asked with a half- 
coaxing confidence. 

“No,” returned Nadine. “I was trying 
to dodge you.” That was the absolute truth, 
but her smile informed him it was a pretty 
fib. She did not really mean to disguise the 
truth that way—it had just seemed to do 
itself. 

“Come on and have lunch with me, then,” 
he commanded, taking her arm. She went— 
for why bother to argue about it? She 
answered his light observations lightly, wait- 
ing the certain question. It came soon 
after they were seated in a dairy lunch-room. 
“How about to-night?” he asked in a tone 
he tried not to make caressing. 

Nadine’s eyes fell. “Sorry I can’t.” 

“You promised,” he said slowly. 

“Oh; no,” she fenced. “Not for sure! 
Did I?” 

“You never promise for sure. If you don’t 




















want to go with me, why don’t you say no 
straight out? I suppose you wanted to see 
if Britt—” 

“Vou let him alone,” she flared. “It’s up 
to me, isn’t it, whether I go with you or 
him?” 

“If you prefer him, what do you keep me 
dangling for?” 

“T don’t. You do your own dangling.” 
, “No other girl ever kept me dangling. 
If you’d say quit once, and mean it, 






I’d quit. I’d never come near you. 
But you don’t. If I go, you call me 
back.” 


“Well, don’t come if you don’t 
want to.” She was not look- 
ing at him. 

His fine eyes searched 
her wistfully. “You're | 
always hankering after | 
the fleshpots, aren't ‘Ss 
your And Britt 
gives you a taste of 
them. Oh, Nadine, if 
you could just under- 
stand—you’re such 
a kid. I wish—” 

He stopped. Then he 
asked her if she’d like 
some pie, had some 
himself and began to 
talk of other things. 

He said no more 
of Britt, and left her 
with a pleasant good- 
by—he never sulked. 
Perhaps that was why 
Nadine went back up- 
stairs feeling someway 
disarmed. From the day 
Clay C. Tedford had applied 
for a position with Carlin & Dunn, going up 
in the elevator with Nadine to the superin- 
tendent’s office, they had started to “go 
together.” Clay was a forceful young man 
not much given to fox-trotting, most of his 
energies being bent on getting somewhere. 
Instead of attaching himself then to a girl 
like Miss Huffager in the stationery, who 
wore sateen aprons and low heels and eye- 
glasses and spent her evenings planning “‘suc- 
cess campaigns,” he fixed his resolute gaze on 
chestnut-haired, high-heeled Nadine. 








T six-thirty that evening Nadine was 

seated at Tilly Britt’s side in his high- 
powered, rakish little car that just “ate up” 
the road. It was at times like these and 
afterward when they dined leisurely and 
sumptuously and danced with all the gay 
youth of them, that her drab days of serving 
were forgotten. She became one of the 
served, instead of a mere looker-on. 
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She began to inspect Tilton Britt, Jr.—his 
air of always having had everything, of being 
always assured of having everything. He 
had, she thought, more money in his pockets 
now than she could earn in a month’s 
drudgery—to spend as he pleased. He looked 


up, and she smiled. She could see him 
soften under that 
smile, could feel, 















“There was lawyers sent for us to-day,” Ma continued. 
“Askin’, they was, if we knew for sure ’bout your 
mother.” 


with an odd mingling of pleasure and scorn, 
her power over him. 

“Got everything you want? Having a good 
time? ‘All the world is jealous of me’—and 
I don’t blame it,” he murmured. 

She let her gaze sink in his—just a second 
—deliberately. In that moment Nadine went 
from a merely instinctive use of her woman’s 
power over men to a conscious and calculated 
use of it. It is a moment that comes sooner 
or later to all girls of Nadine’s type. In that 
moment of knowledge the ingénue receives 
her diploma—she graduates into the wise 
woman or the mere coquette. 

Nadine had thought about Tilly a great 
deal as the possessor of all things to be de- 
sired, but when she dreamed of entering his 
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world, it had been, oddly enough, by way of 
turning out to be—Mrs. Freeland’s long-lost 
daughter, maybe! — Still, Nadine had at bot- 
tom the practicality of those born poor—she 
was well aware that Cinderzlla, the beloved 
beggar-maid, all the darlings-of-love-and-for- 
tune-tribe, are the specific fictions that prove 
the general truth. This was really the first 
time she had seriously considered the pos- 
sibility of marrying Tilton Britt, Jr. 

The fashion-show was 
given in the little theater 
or auditorium of the 
store, for Carlin & 
Dunn’s new building 
was entirely up to 
date. To Nadine the 
two days were like 
a gorgeous dream 
in which, gowned like 
a princess of 
dreams, she 
moved amid ap- 
plause. The 
peach velvet 
Was _ particu- 
karly admired; 
Nadine was 
luscious in it. 
Graceful, slim- 
ankled, sweetly sure 
of herself, she posed 
and turned and 
promenaded—and became aware of certain 
faces that gazed at her with something more 
than the condescending admiration of the 
curious public—the face of Clay Tedford, 
grave, not to be read; the face of Tilton 
Britt, stern, supercilious; the face of Tilly, 
eager, eyes seeking hers fatuously; the face 
of Natalie Hollis, said to be c2signed for 
young Britt’s wife; and last tne wistfully 
kind smile of Mrs. Freeland. 

“You look like a million dollars in that 
peach thing,” said Tilly Britt. “A thorough- 
bred with the best of them!” He was un- 
conscious of any snobbery in his compliment, 
but somehow Nadine was pricked. 

“The difference between Cinderella and 
The Prince’s Wife was just her clothes, 
wasn’t it?” she asked, and she thought of 
Natalie Hollis. 

Wearing several elegant wardrobes in an 
afternoon was exhilarating. The amateur 
models were radiant—until they began to lay 
aside their splendor and don the shoddy 
garments fate had decreed them. Nadine’s 
spirits dropped a notch for each costly silken 
trifle she put off, for each cheap substitute 
She assumed in its place. She was tired; 
there were shadows under her eyes; her feet 
ached, her very smile was stiff with over- 
work. Back in the section where she had to 


——— 


“That!” snapped Miss Hollis. 
that after you’ve been strutting around in it!” 
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report before closing-time, she overheard 

Miss Fogel expatiating: “It’s a bad business, 

—that’s what I say,—dressing up these poor 

kids like heiresses. Every darn one catches 

something from it—either their heads get 

so swelled they think they’d have the Queen 

of Sheba backed off the map if they only 

had her wardrobe, or else it makes ‘em 

regular little anarchist. It just plays par- 

ticular hob with ‘em, coming or going! It’s 
a crime!” 

Nadine indeed did not 

wonder for the 

moment that people 

sometimes wanted to 

. throw bombs. From 

the lights and 

music and ex- 

citement of the 

afternoon, she 

stepped down into 

a reality that 

had never 

seemed so drab 
before. She 
emerged from the 
employees’ en- 
trance on a side- 
street, into a cold 
drizzle. 

A blonde girl, 
who like Nadine 
had been prancing 
in furs and velvet all afternoon, looked at 
her with a grimace. 

“Where’s our limousine?” she demanded 
mincingly. “I shall dischahge Jeames for 
this! Say, kid, where’s your best bet? Why 
o—_ he turn up sometimes when it’s rain- 
ing?” 

Nadine contented herself with a laugh and 
a shrug, but she thought of Tilly Britt, too, 
with a touch of malice. Fair-weather stuff! 

“Prudent Percy to the rescue!” Clay was 
at her shoulder with an umbrella. “Could 
I shelter you to a sheltering street-car?” 

“Welcome to our city!” returned Nadine 
in the same tone. That tone had never 
been lighter, but she felt his eyes deep in the 
tiredness of her, felt her fierce little pride 
pierced, felt a sudden surge in her veins—as 
if he had taken her in his arms. She began 
to talk of the afternoon’s glories, of what 
this one said and that one answered, what 
fun it all was. And he smiled yes and yes. 

Then she was standing in the crowded 
street-car, full of cross, damp-smelling people 
whom the rain had surprised. She had Clay’s 
umbrella—he had pressed it into her hand, 
and the act had awakened in her not grati- 
tude but an odd irritation. 

The Klarnets lived in one of those old 
houses found on city side-streets, left-overs 


“Do you think I’d wear 
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from the generation before. “Ma” Klarnet 
was a good-natured, slipshod person who 
didn’t see why she should wear herself out 
scrubbin’ up an old house that wouldn't of 
looked much better clean than dirty. Pa 
Klarnet had got to the errand-running and 
fire-building stage; he, had never worried 
much, and didn’t see why he should begin 
now. The children, of whom Nadine was 
the youngest, all worked, and their con- 
tributions paid the rent and preserved in 
the unaired rooms of the old house the 
ancient odor of innumerable pork-chops and 
sausages and cabbages and stews and cauli- 
flowers and all the rest of the Klarnets’ not 
very varied menu. 

Ma Klarnet called from the kitchen: 
“The boys didn’t come home ’count of the 
rain, and Gert didn’t either. She’s stayin’ 
all night with Julia. And Dode had hers 
early, ‘cause she’s goin’ to that blow-out.” 

“Hello, Dad,” Nadine greeted Pa Klarnet, 
who stood, corn-cob pipe in mouth, and 
back to an economical fire in a fireplace that 
looked as if it had been made by a spent 
shell. 

“How-do, kiddy, how-do!” he returned. 
It was his usual greeting—with a new note 
that made Nadine glance at him sharply as 
she sat at the disordered table. When Ma 
brought in the kept-warm dinner, it was with 
an unwonted solicitude. Nadine began to 
wonder. 

“What’s the news?” she inquired. 
Pa exchanged a glance. 

“Ts your tea too strong?” asked Ma. 

“No, thanks,” said Nadine. 

“You know, honey, Nadine—I guess you 
know, that you didn’t always belong to us.” 


Ma and 


ADINE’S heart leaped. “Yes, I know.” 
She kept sawing on the round steak to 
hide her agitation. 

“There was lawyers sent for us to-day,” 
Ma continued between importance and awe. 
“A rich woman here in town—her baby was 
stole from her *bout twenty years ago—just 
a week or two it seems before we—we got 
you. They been tracin’ things and tracin’ 
things all this time, and finally they got 
round to us. Askin’, they was, if we knew 
for sure “bout your mother.” 

“Well?” Nadine whispered. A queer sound 
from Pa made her look at him. His good- 
humored old face was masked in a cunning 
that was half repellent and half ludicrous. 

“They couldn’t git out of us that we was 
sure,’ he chuckled. 

“What do vou mean?” said Nadine out of 
a dry throat. 

“Natchurly, you don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
it. Seems like it’s come to nobody bein’ 
sure but us; and natchurly,”—the old man 
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rubbed his hands together,—‘“natchurly we 
aint sure neither.” 

For once Ma neither contradicted nor ex- 
plained; she was oddly silent. 

“Ts it—is it Mrs. Freeland?” Nadine spoke 
the name reverently. 

Pa caught her up. “That’s it—that’s the 
name. How’d you know, kiddy?” 

“T’ve seen her—lots of times—in 
store.” 

“If you ever come into money, Nadine,” 
Ma coaxed, “you wont forget, will you—” 

Nadine got to her feet, a wave of emotion 
half ingulfing her senses. She moved blindly 
toward the door. 

“Don’t you want no more supper, honey? 
Don’t you want no more supper?” Ma’s 
anxious and conciliatory tone pursued her. 

She stumbled up the creaking stairs, lucky 
enough to gain her own room without en- 
countering Dode, who was singing ‘Love, 
Here Is My Heart” while she “dolled up” in 
the next room. 

Nadine stood still in the darkness, both 
hands pressed to her breast. The room was 
cold; the bedraggled curtain sucked in and 
out over the wet sill of the open window, 
but Nadine was aglow with great fires. Gone 
was the girl in the shoddy dress with damp 
feet in worn shoes; she stood in the peach- 
velvet frock in a wonderful room of lights 
and mirrors and grandeur, and coming toward 
her with arms outstretched was the elegant, 
sweet-faced figure of Mrs. Freeland. 

After a moment she put down the window 
and lighted the gas. She was born to that 
sort of thing; that was why she was so 
thrilled when she accompanied Tilly Britt 
on excursions into what was really her own 
country. How funny it was that only yester- 
day she had thought what it would be like to 
be Mrs. Freeland’s daughter! And in her 
little looking-glass she saw a face that surely 
could conquer Natalie Hollis on a fair field. 
Of course, Natalie lad been to school more, 
but say, couldn’t the daughter of the Free- 
lands learn anything a Hollis could? Well! 

Nadine was not disturbed for a long time— 
not until after Dode had made her noisy 
exit; then Nadine heard Pa Klarnet’s heavy 
shoes shuffling up the stairs. 

“Nadine! Hey, kiddy, you gone to bed?” 
His raspy old voice seemed to have acquired 
a queer cautiousness. 

“No. What you want, Pa?” 

“Open the door.” 

She did so reluctantly, looking out with 
a new distaste as his foolish, familiar old face 
appeared in the aperture. 

“Lookit here,” he began in a_ hoarse 
whisper. “Don’t you say nothin’, Nadine— 
you hear, not to nobody! Don’t you say a 
word, d’ye see? You let them do all the 
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talkin’. You just better not let on you ever 
heard of it. Kinda lay low a day or two, 
you better.” 

“T guess there’s nothing for me to say,” 
said Nadine after a moment, “—till some- 
body says something to me.” 

“That’s it—that’s it,” he approved. “Just 
don’t do no braggin’ around yet, you know.” 

“Don’t worry.” ; 

He turned away. “That’s all, kiddy. Just 
wanted to wise you up—” 


— closed the door, shivering, giving her 
head a toss at the admonition. The folks 
acted a little queer, but of course it was all 
right. She knew it was true; she could feel 
that it was true. 

Nadine did not live in the next day, she 
floated above it in the gorgeousness of her 
cream. That wonderful secret lent her a 
radiance no sordid department-store day 
could dim. Again she promenaded in chiffon 
and lace and furs, and with sweet assurance 
that in future she would go always appareled 
thus. Tilly Britt hovered about her in every 
moment he could snatch from his indefinite 
duties. 

“Wish I didn’t have a date to-night,” he 
mourned. “Like to take you in the little 
old car and spin way off! Ride and dine and 
dance—Nadine!” 

“Why do you have dates, then?” queried 
Nadine lightly. “You must have wanted 
it—” 

“Oh, it’s Natalie. You know.” His tone 
was significant. 

Nadine’s secret made her laugh deliciously. 
When things came out, maybe it wouldn’t 
be so hard to get out of other things. Maybe 
a swell young man’s family would feel dif- 
ferently. 

She went home in high spirits, not a bit 
tired. She did not see Clay—and she had 
forgotten to take back his umbrella. She 
did not think of him—deliberately she did 
not think of him. Pa drew her aside to 
whisper that he had called up them lawyers 
and they said they’d be in a position to let 
him know to-morrow sure. 

To-morrow came, and with it an event. 
At the moment Natalie Hollis entered the 
section, Nadine was the only salesgirl at 
liberty, and she advanced with a keen ap- 
preciation of the dramatic encounter. 

Miss Hollis gave her a glance of ice. “I 
saw a gown here the other day that I rather 
liked,” said Miss Hollis. “May I see it again, 
please?” 

It happened that they met beside that 
case to which the peach-velvet frock had 
been returned after its fashion-show career 
on Nadine. She did not wait for Miss Hollis 
to describe her selection, but merely turned, 


directing the customer’s attention to that 
fated confection. As a matter of fact, she 
was simply automatically remembering 
Fogel’s saying that Miss Hollis had her eye 
on it. “This—” she was beginning airily, 
when she saw the girl’s white fury. 

“That!” snapped Miss Natalie Hollis. 
“Do you think I’d wear that after you’ve 
been strutting around in it?” Miss Hollis so 
far forgot herself, and the contempt of the 
tone stung and was intended to sting like a 
whiplash. 

“Well, of course,” said Nadine coolly, “it 
would show you at a disadvantage.” ~ 

“Oh!” Miss Hollis was for a second in- 
articulate. If Nadine had slapped her and 
pulled her hair, she could not have been more 
outraged. For that second she seemed about 
to fly at the pretty, insolent, smiling face; 
then she sped toward the elevators. 

Nadine did not have time to get past her 
first excited elation over having given the 
young lady as good as she sent, before she 
was summoned to the superintendent’s office. 

“Canned, probably!” she thought. Well, 
that didn’t make as much difference as they 
imagined. Just wait—just wait! 

The superintendent looked at Nadine 
crossly as if he had received a taste of her 
punishment. “Miss Klarnet, you are dis- 
charged,” he announced, “—without recom- 
mendations.” 

“What for?” Nadine demanded sweetly. 

“For unwarranted impertinence to one of 
our most esteemed customers.” 

“She was unwarrantedly impertinent to 
me!” There was sudden dignity in 
modulated tones beautifully instinct with the 
refinement of the high-born. 

Something in them made Mr. Sands change 
his own inflection. “That is to be regretted. 
I am sorry there is no other course open to 
me. Mr. Britt himself gave the order.” 


NJADING lifted a graceful hand to a hair- 
pin above her ear. “It really doesn’t 
matter,” she said graciously, as to one who 
has committed a faux pas before a princess. 
“T shall go at once. Thank you, Mr. Sands. 
Good-by.” She felt that it was “some 
exit.” 

She could hardly remember when she had 
come home before in the middle of the day. 
She walked through into the kitchen, where 
Pa and Ma Klarnet were sitting over a 
lunch. They raised surprised faces. 

“What on earth brings you home?” Ma 
asked. 

“Been fired,” said Nadine briefly. 

Pa’s jaw dropped. “Fired! You gone 
and got yourself out of a job—” 

Pt as the odds, anyway,” drawled’ Na- 
ne. 


J 
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Ma snorted. “Huh! You might as well 
give up the notion that you'll be sheddin’ 
greenbacks next week, young lady.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Pa took a swallow of tea out of his saucer. 
“IT phoned ’em this morning like they said 
to.” His tone was peevish. “And _ that 
bald-headed one tried to give me some of his 
sass. Said they had our number right from 
the start, but they didn’t want to make no 
mistake. Asked me if I didn’t know per- 
fectly well exactly who you was and who 
your mother was, and when I says you 
couldn’t be sure of nothin’ in this world, he 
laughed and says he hopes we haven’t got 
the young lady’s hopes up none.” 

Nadine stood still, feeling exactly as if 
she were falling through space. 

“My land, Nadine!” Ma began. “I hope 
you didn’t get smart on the strength of 
that—” She saw the girl’s stricken face. 
“Why, honey! Why, baby-lamb, don’t you 
care! Come to your old mother, darlin’.” 

Nadine caught herself as with a firm 
hand. “Oh, I wasn’t counting too much on 
that pipe-dream,” she said carefully in a 
queer, hard little voice. 

She had sometimes thought of her mother 
with a curiosity wistful yet detached. Now 
the thought of that mother rose chokingly 
in her throat in a sudden need of her love. 
She had never suspected that need was hid- 
den behind her precocious self-reliance, the 
“cockiness,” the hard little pleasure-loving 
crust in which environment had incased her. 
She had thought her dream was for gain, 
pleasure; but now her loss was greater than 
these. A question rose to her lips: “What 
—was my mother like?” 

Ma Klarnet smoothed Nadine’s hair with 
rough, stubby fingers. “I tell you, honey, 
your mother was a nice, pretty, intelligent 
girl, even if she never had no advantages. 
She was maid at Mrs. Freeland’s once—that’s 
how they got things connected up this way. 

“Why don’t that rich woman take you, 
anyway,” Ma went on, “and give you some 
luck for once? Never was a smarter, finer 
baby than you was. We had no business 
to take you with such a batch of our own; 
we aint never been able to do a thing for 
you—”’ 

“Yes, you have!” Nadine caught the 
rough hand in hers. “You’ve been my father 
and mother and treated me right.” 

Pa puffed hard on his pipe. “I didn’t see 
as how anybody’d be harmed if we did get 
it through—just wanted to give you a chance. 
Guess I wasn’t sharp enough for them smart 
lawyers.” 


Ma bustled about the table. “Come on 


now, dearie, and have a bite. You'll feel 
better after some hot tea. And I'll fix 
you an egg just the way you like ’em,” she 
coaxed. 


A afternoon Nadine lay in a deep sleep, 
with Ma tiptoeing in occasionally to see 
that all was well with her. “Couple of old 
fools! We should of kept shut till we knew 
something certain. Gettin’ her all stirred 
up so!” 

And in the twilight Nadine sat alone on the 
top step of the sagging old porch. She had 
a sort of convalescent feeling, a meek and 
gentle and I’m-going-to-be-a-good-girl, post- 
spanked frame of mind. Once when an auto- 
mobile turned into the dingy street, she 
wondered if it could possibly be Tilly 
Britt. She really knew quite well that there 
would be ultimatums ultimated to Tilly after 
this morning’s encounter, and that her erst- 
while gallant would bow gracefully to his 
father’s decree. 

It was Clay who came up the worn brick 
walk. 

“Hello,” said Nadine, and a little color 
rose in her cheeks. “Come after your um- 
brella?” 

He sat down on the step beside her. “Yes 
—and some other things that belong to me. 
Look here, Nadine, are you out for good? 
I heard so.” 

“Ves. I was fired, but I guess there’s 
other jobs.” She did not meet his eyes. 

His face darkened. “They're hinting 
around the store that—that it was on account 
of Tilly Britt.” 

Nadine laughed a little. “It was on ac- 
count of a peach-velvet gown. I expect 
maybe, though, you could find Tilly behind 
the skirts of it.” 

Clay plunged in impulsively. “I'd like to 
give you velvet and cars and things—some 
day I will. But I wish—I wish I could 
make you see that—love’s the best bet. Na- 
dine, it is! Let me show you; don’t get 
another place.” He stopped, discouraged by 
her averted face. “I read once it’s no use 
talking of love to them that don’t love,” he 
sighed. 

“Do you love me?” she murmured. 

“Nadine! You know I—” His arm fell 
about her shoulders. 

Those defiant eyes of hers were wet. All 
her world of bubbles had burst. Clay seemed 
the only solid thing left to her reaching 
hands. Some dim, babyish memory stirred 
in her. “I’m—I’m all bruised up inside,” 
she whispered. “I feel like I want to be 
picked up—and—and the place kissed, 
Clay!” j 


There will be another of Winona Godfrey’s fine stories in an early issue. 
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HE shore 
looked like 
silver, and 


the honey-colored 

moon made a 

path of gold upon 

the sapphire sea. 

) From the inn sa- 

=’ loon a girl slid, fur- 

\’ tively, anxiously; yells 

* of laughter and _ the 

9‘ clink of thick glass came 

in a burst of noise 

through the swinging 

door. 

A man’s voice called: 

“Ann—Ann, d’you hear? 
Where the deuce are you?” 

Ann (the curtest abbreviation for 
Angelica), looked back, hesitated, 
~» then sped away down the silver 
shore. In a patch of ebon shade made by 
the trees which seemed to lean above the 
sea, she crouched down. 

Silence, save for the faint, drowsy wash- 
ing of the waves, fell about her like a tan- 
gible blessing—silence and the perfume of 
the countless forest flowers carried by the 
soft wind. 

She gave a little sigh of content as she 
lay back upon the warm sand. People might 
call “Ann!” now till the shadows rang, but 
for a while she was secure. 

She played a children’s game in her scant 
freedom, lowering her lashes until their dark 
length drew a soft haze over the moonlit land 


and shimmering waves, then suddenly open- 
ing her eyes to their widest extent to see 
if, at last, “something had happened.” 

It was all her dream, as it is so many 
people’s who are not happy and who there- 
fore can only hope, pray to the future for 
release, pray to the hidden hours to make 
“something happen.” 

Nothing happened now to Angelica. 

“Nothing ever will,” she said aloud with 
whispered passion, “nothing! I shall live 
here and die here.” 

A woman’s voice now demanded “Ann!” 
with startling violence. 

Angelica peered out; as she had expected, 
the saloon door was wide open, and the mas- 
sive figure of Mrs. Carlay was visible in 
bulky silhouette. 

The appearance of Mrs. Carlay in person 
was final; it meant return. Angelica began 
to walk back to the saloon. 

“JT wouldn’t hurry!” Mrs. Carlay’s voice 
shrilled sarcastically. “I’d take my time! 
There’s only the Suava plantation lot down, 
and the boat in, and the place packed out, 
and me to do all the work!” 

“TI never knew Suava pay off on a Friday 
before,” Angelica said indifferently. “And 
anyway, I’ve been serving all day.” 

“An’ likely to be all night,” Mrs. Carlay 
retorted. “So look lively, and get a smile 
on, can’t you? You'd frighten away a 
mourner, the way you look.” 

Angelica turned with a swift movement; 
the light from the open door shone on her 
face. 
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“You may be able to wring twenty-four 
hours solid work out of me,” she said with 
low-voiced vehemence, “but even you can’t 
force me to smile at half-drunken men’s 
jokes. I hate them all—do you hear? And 
you too, and the place, and the work, and 
all my life.” 

Mrs. Carlay caught her arm. 

“Now, Angel,” she said with strained 
pleasantness, “who’s forcing you to smile, 
I'd like to know, or forcing you to do any- 
thing? Wasn’t my fault, was it, your people 
was drowned? They owed me a stack of 
money—I know that; and haven’t I kept 
you ever since, and that’s five years or more. 
Don’t you owe me nothin’? is it so hard a 
thing to ask a gal to look pleasant? It don’t 
seem to me much of a task, an’ you with 
your looks! Why, ef you’d play up a bit 
- and not be so uppish, there’s more’n one you 
could marry, an’ rich men too, an’ pay back 
old debts, and be your own mistress.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Angelica said in a smothered 
voice. 

“You an’ your airs an’ graces,” Mrs. Car- 
lay snorted, “an’ a beggar when all’s said an’ 
done!” 

Angelica entered behind her. 


HE big saloon was smoke-filled until 

only here and there was a man’s face 
clearly visible. The automatic piano was 
pealing out a waltz; the air was so heavy 
with the smell of cigars, of wines and beer, 
that it was almost stifling. 

A man hidden in the amethyst smoke- 
cloud was singing a love-song in a singularly 
fine voice. Then some one stopped the 
piano. The song was so old that every man 
there knew it; a dozen voices joined in the 
refrain, humming softly so as not to drown 
the clear voice of the hidden singer. 


Oh, that we two were sleeping 
In our nest in the churchyard sod, 
With our limbs at rest on the quiet earth’s 
breast 
And our souls at home with God. 


The silence endured for a little when the 
song had finished; and in it Angel seemed 
to hear her heart beating; the tears rushed 
to her eyes. The song had expressed the 
utter hopelessness of her mood, all her un- 
happiness. 

She fought back the tears, the noise of 
laughter and popping corks broke out again. 
Through the haze a man approached. He 
leaned on the counter and smiled at Angel. 

“T was right,” he said, amusement in his 
tones. “I didn’t dream I saw a girl. Yeu 
are real.” 

From his voice Angel knew that it had been 
he who had sung. 


“I haven't seen a girl for a month of 
Sundays,’ he ran on. “And my name is 
Rex Martin, Miss—er—” 

“Oh, Ann, Angel—Angelica, ‘You there’ 
or ‘Miss’—I answer to any of them!” Angel 
said. 

“Angel is most attractive,” the man said; 
he leaned farther over. “Come out and 
talk in the moonlight, Angel of the dark 
lashes and golden hair. You deserve a ro- 
mantic setting—’pon my soul, you do!” 

Angel flushed suddenly, vividly, beauti- 
fully, and her blue eyes grew bluer. 

“Who are you really?” she asked shyly. 

“Oh, an admirer of yours—surely you 
know that,” Martin retorted; his dark, 
whimsical face was inscrutable; his eyes, 
looking oddly light by reason of his sun-tan, 
were baffling. 

He was a new type, Angel realized, a dif- 
ferent type altogether. His clothes, the 
loose blue serge suit he wore, his evident 
collar, the handkerchief tucked into his cuff, 
set him apart from the roughly dressed 
traders; but the difference was not only in 
these matters, and Angelica realized that. 

On an impulse she let’ Martin lead her 
out; on an impulse she led him to the 
drooping trees where peace reigned. 

He sat down near to her and said: 

“And what are you doing in this galére?” 

“What are you?” she parried. 

A new little excitement tingled in her 
veins; she wanted to amuse him, wanted to 
‘play up’ to his careless, pleasant lead. 

“Have a cigarette,” he said, offering his 
case, “and then listen to my history. A 
match? Half a minute! By Jove, Angel, 
what lashes! Look out—the match will 
singe them! Now that delicately danger- 
ous task of lighting your cigarette and avoid- 
ing your lashes is over, I'll to my story. 
I am going back! Imagine it, going back 
to London and the pavements, and the rain 
and clouds, and theaters, and dressed mer 
and women, and shops and restaurants and— 
life. I’ve been the one lucky soul, I suppose, 
for years, and I’m going home to live happy 
ever after.” 

“What are you in?” Angel asked; it was 
the usual question; it meant was Martin’s 
business rubber, oil or ivory. 

“Pearls,” he said briefly. 

He laid a hand on hers suddenly. 

“None I have are nearly as palely sweet 
as your slim throat,” he said very low. 

Angel looked at him; his glance held hers. 

She unconsciously uttered a tiny sigh as 
Martin laughed and so seemed to release her. 

“T must get back,” she said shyly. 

“Oh, why?” he pleaded. “It is cool here— 
a paradise for two, compared to that 
room.” 
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HE boat was late; Martin’s stay of a 

night lengthened into days. 

“Keep the boat away,” Angel prayed. 
“Let him stay a little longer.” 

For the first time in her life she had a 
companion, and if she found Martin 
fascinating, women of his own world had 
been only too glad to acknowledge his charm 
and repay it with affection. He had been 
bored on the island, naturally, and Angel 

was the one distraction. She too 


was 

new type ‘\\ 

to him. He ve) 

found out her 

history, her long- 

ings, her hopes, in those 
cool hours that came when 
the day had fled. 

It was on the fourth evening that he 
bent and kissed her. 

“Oh!” she whispered tremulously. 

To her that kiss meant all the most 
lovely things in a quite unlovely, loveless 
life. It meant a promise for the future, a 
present dazzling happiness, comfort, pro- 
tection in some way, understanding. 

“T have always dreamed that something 
would happen to change all my life,” Ann 
told him radiantly; ‘and now it has. You 
have come. When I heard your singing that 
first night, my heart seemed to want to 
break, and I didn’t know whether it was for 
sadness or joy. Now I know. It was be- 
cause it was you coming into my life, and 
I recognized you that way.” 

He kissed her again; she was a lovely thing, 
and he had always taken his amusements 
as they offered. And in the far islands of 
the Pacific Ocean-not only is convention a 
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wraith, but many attributes of it as well, 
and much that stands for good and ill, honor 
and disloyalty, has its root in that same so 
much condemned yet so infinitely powerful 
thing. “At home” Martin might not per- 
haps have kissed so young a girl, made love 
to her so ardently; but here under the magic 
sky with the sea-wind like a 

perfumed kiss itself, life was 

looser, easier, chivalry a 

thing forgotten. So he 

taught Angel love, and if 

he lied, loved the teach- 

ing. It was, after all, 

but a thing with 

which to fill up the 

, tedious hours. Only, 

unfortunately, 

Angel did not rea- 
lize that. 

She went back to 
the little hotel sure 
that she had walked 
in heaven, and with 
the glory of that 
dual pilgrimage upon 
her, for once for- 
got Mrs. Carlay’s 

bullying mastery, and 
because she had no other 
confidante, told the great 
secret to her. 
Mrs. Carlay — shrieked 
and rocked with laughter. 
“Him marry you, my 
dear?” she gasped. “Yes, he 
eT ee | will, I don’t think!” 

tot wavieone”” She called out to a 
Martin said lightly, passing man, who 
“to be trying to take Stopped, heard, grinned 

me down.” half sheepishly, _ half 
amorously at Angel, 
and then moved off to spread the news. 

Angel stood before Mrs. Carlay, her face 
colorless, her eyes black with the hard 
brilliance of coal upon which the flame 
already glitters. She wanted to kill this fat, 
coarse woman who mocked at her. 

And that night Rex Martin did not 
appear; he did not saunter as usual into the 
saloon and claim her to walk with him upon 
the silver shore. 

At last it was time to close, the dawn was 
breaking. Angel crept away to her room. 

Below, on the broad rickety veranda 
steps, sounded a voice, Rex’s. It said: 

“Good night, Stephens.” 

“Night, Martin! I suppose you are off 
immediately.” 

“To-morrow, with any luck. I’m waiting 
for the Oregon. Heaven send her along is 
all I pray.” 
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“I have always dreamed that something would come to change my life,” Ann told him radiantly. 

Both men laughed; a door slammed; there 

was a clatter of hoofs; then came perfect 
silence. 

So Rex “prayed Heaven” to send the boat 


along which was to bear him away! Angel 


crouched against the wall; she did not cry, 
for tears had ceased to express grief; they 
were too trivial now. She realized that all 
Mrs. Carlay had said was true. Rex had 
never meant he had loved her as she counted 
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love; he had never, never meant to take her 
“home,” marry her. 

She told herself with splendid pathetic 
contempt that she hated him; she made her- 
self say it aloud, but with the spoken words 
her voice broke. She knelt on the hard floor, 
speechless, shaken by a tempest of emotion. 
At last, as the light grew, sleep came to her, 
still huddled on the floor, her gleaming head 
against the hard, badly painted tin walls. 
Her sleep was so light that the dull whisper 
in the next room woke her. 

Unconsciously she listened. 
voice, low and hoarse, said: 

“I tell you, it’s dead easy. Get ’im in the 
forest, an’ we've won. He carries ‘em on 
im, night an’ day, and an automatic too. 
But this isn’t going to be a shootin’-party; 
this is going to be a bluff, and there’s no 
word of murder goin’ to tack on to us.” 

“Maybe the boat’ll be in to-morrow.” 

“Maybe nothin’. I told Jake to tamper 
that old engine for a week. We've waited 
so long now, along of your cursed nerves! 
It’s now or never. An’ I’ve primed the 
boys.” 

“IT don’t put any trust in these Tamai 
natives. I—” 

“You don’t trust your own shadow, you're 
so almighty afraid. You can stick out if 
you like, but I mean to get those two pearls, 
an’ I mean to get ’em to-morrow. If you 
back out, there’s halves for Jake an’ me. 
We're not killin’ the blighter, are we? All 
we're doin’ is to go with him or meet him 
in the forest, an’ the Tamaitans attack us, 
and he gets robbed— what’s wrong with that, 
eh?” 

The voices ceased; beds groaned; after a 
time some one snored. 


A man’s 


—_—— got up at last; she was stiff and 
very tired, too tired almost to think; 
and yet one thought was like a dazzling spot 


of light in her mind: if Rex lost the pearls, 
he could not go back—he would be ruined. 

A very bitter, wise, little smile curved 
Angel’s lips. She asked Mrs. Carlay, casu- 
ally, who had slept in room 19. 

“Two men off the plantation, name of 
Moss and Buckle,” Mrs. Carlay said, “—new 
fellers, nice spoken, free with their cash. 
They’re off to-night. They were speakin’ of 
troubles back of Tamai, but then you never 
know!” 

Angel looked at Moss and Buckle; she 
had to serve their breakfast. Both were 
big men; one, Moss, had quick, shifty blue 
eyes. Both were very polite to her. 

Rex Martin passed the door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Martin,” Angel called 
clearly. 

He stopped, smiled, lounged back. 
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ee Angel,” he said gayly. ‘“How’s 
ife: 

“Full of surprises as usual,” Angel said; 
she smiled at him very deliberately. ‘What 
are you going to do to-day?” 

Moss said: 

“Come bird-shootin’ with us, Mr. Martin. 
Mrs. Carlay needs some game, she’s tellin’ 
me. 

Martin looked undecided. 

“Oh, Mr. Martin never does anything but 
loaf about, and—amuse himseif,’ Angel 
interpolated. “He’s not a sporting man!” 

Martin flushed darkly. 

“Right—I’ll shoot with you,” he said curtly 
to Moss. “Ready soon?” 

“Right away,” Moss declared. “I'll go up 
and get my clutter. Comin’, Mike?” 


ben two passed out; Angel and Rex 
were left alone. 

“Don’t you hope the boat will be in to- 
day?” Angel asked. 

Martin’s eyes were glittering a little; she 
had flecked him on the raw by that earlier 
speech; for the first time he really met her 
as a personality, not as a little girl whom 
it had been sweet to kiss. 

“You seem, in vulgar parlance,’ Martin 
said lightly, “to be trying to take me down! 
Isn’t that the expression?” 

“Could anyone do _ that?” 
gently. 

He laughed smoothly; his vanity had been 
hurt, and he meant to make her pay. 

“Well, I expect you'll be as glad to see 
the last of me as I shall to bid farewell to 
this island!” 

“Oh, I'll have the advantage of you,” 
Angel said. “It’s so easy to say good-by to 
some one who doesn’t matter or—or who 
has been—shall we call it—rather rotten, in 
vulgar parlance!” 

Her eyes were on his, staring at her he 
saw the truth, knew it. She had never 
seemed so beautiful to him before, or so de- 
sirable—or so unattainable. Suddenly she 
was all three. 

His own face paled a little; he sensed a 
triumph to come, perhaps. The men’s steps 
sounded—he caught Angel wholly in his 
arms, kissed her. 

With a tremulous laugh, he said: 

“You little adorable devil—” 

“How dare you, how dare you!” Angel 
whispered. 

He looked back at the door, over Buckle’s 
shoulder, and the enigmatic expression was 
still in his eyes. Quite blithely, very clearly, 
he called: 

“Good-by, sweetheart.” 

“You must ha’ led ’im on,” Mrs. Carlay 
chaffed her, appearing suddenly. “He ’as a 
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“Rex— 
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Ann halted and turned swiftly. 
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sauce, I do think, an’ those fellers there an’ 
all.” 
“He’s a beast,” Angel flamed. “I hate 
him.” 


ROM her window she could still see the 

lithe, long form between two shorter 
ones. The sunshine flared upon the figures 
for a last time; then the forest seemed to 
absorb them, blot them out altogether. 

“He deserves whatever happens,” Angel 
told herself hardly. “He does deserve it.” 

She went about her work; there was his 
room to do. Already the flowers she had 
picked for the vases there yesterday were 
fading. She threw them away. Rex’s things 
were all about the room; they overflowed 
from a battered old leather portmanteau; 
Angel tidied them away mechanically. 

A quarter of an hour had gone, twenty 
minutes. How would Rex come _ back? 
Would he ever come back? 

And she had let him go, had meant him 
to go. That was all her love had done for 
him! She stood still suddenly in the center 
of the hot little room. 

However Rex had failed her, he had taught 
her love; and yesterday, only yesterday, she 
had told herself, secure then in her fancied 
happiness, that to love was enough. Now, 
honestly, she saw the truth of that. 

It was enough, that was real love, the only 
love. Being loved back again was wonderful, 
but to love was the very best. 

She flew downstairs and out into the danc- 
ing, terrific heat. Mrs. Carlay’s voice pur- 
sued her for a little; then she lost it as she 
raced on. A ship’s siren called far out at 
sea; the boat was coming in. Perhaps Rex 
would hear it, and turn back. 

She was in the forest now, and she ran on 
desperately, thrusting her way through grass 
throat-high, tearing apart tendrils as thick 
as her own wrist. 

She called “Rex!” until her voice was 
soundless, and her breath throbbed like a 
pain. 


UDDENLY, warned by that instinct 

which long habitation of the tropics can 
foster in the white race, an instinct to be 
ever defensive, Ann halted and _ turned 
swiftly. 

A huge Tamaitan stood only a yard or two 
behind her; and as she stood, with a lithe 
movement, he passed before her and barred 
her progress. 

“Rex—Rex!” she called, exerting all her 
strength. 

In a second the native had caught her 


up; he pressed a hand over her mouth, 
stifling her cries. 

A shot rang out, another. 

Angel fought the huge native frantically; 
she wrenched her face free and called again. 

Far, far away, the ship’s siren whistled. 
With a last violent effort Angel obtained re- 
lease. She ran, struggling as she went, with 
the Tamaitan. 

Through the dense undergrowth a man’s 
figure was crashing. Martin’s voice called. 

“Rex—Rex!” Angel answered. 

“Don’t move,” his voice commanded; and 
as he spoke, the Tamaitan doubled up with a 
bullet in the shoulder. 

Martin came through the last barrier. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded, catching 
her hand—and in the same breath: “What 
made you call out, the exact moment you 
did? You saved my life.” 

His eyes were on hers. 

“Shall I tell you?” Angel said. Her lips 
were trembling, but she did not lower her 
eyes. “Love made me. I came to know you 
never cared for me, that you were just play- 
ing, and I thought then I hated you for it, 
hated you so much that I let you go this 
afternoon. For, you see, I knew those men 
meant to rob you—maim you; and I wanted 
them to do it. I wanted the boat to come 
in, the boat you had been so bored with 
waiting for; I wanted you to see it come 
and be unable to go by it because you were 
ruined. 

“And when you,—you kissed me for fun,— 
I was glad you were going to pay, and pay 
hard. And then—I don’t know why—I 
somehow realized the truth of things. I 
don’t care what you think now; I am going 
to tell it to you, I am not a bit ashamed— 
it’s too fine a thing to be ashamed about. 
I just realized that only one thing matters, 
and that is to love—not to be ioved, but 
just to love. And because you’d taught me 
to do that, I realized how vile I’d been, and 
I came to try and save you. That’s all. 
That’s the real truth.” 

Martin was looking deep into her eyes. 

“Before I kissed you—as you say—for 
fun,” he said very quietly, “d’you remember 
I looked into your eyes? Do you know what 
I found there too?” 

She shook her head, mystified. 

He bent his head suddenly; his lips were 
very near to hers. 

“I found the truth too,” he said. “Will 
you kiss me now?” 

He slid a close arm about her. 

“And then hurry to catch the boat for 


” 


home, we two—together! 


Sens first of a new and exceptionally attractive series of stories by Olive Wadsley will 
appear in an early issue. 
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ITH a sudden rush of light behind 
Aaron’s Hills, spreading out fan- 


wise, wider and higher, ragged 
pines on Thunder Knob black silhouettes 
against it, night shadows retreating down the 
valley before it, the wind of dawn stirring 
the tree-tops, bird-calls beginning to break 
the heavy night silences, light defying dark- 
ness and life defying death, day breaks over 
the Still River wilderness. 

There are no slow gradations of that first 
morning light behind Aaron’s Hills. It comes 
suddenly, as if some giant switch had turned 
on all the back-stage circuits; a swift, de- 
cisive abdication of Night in favor of Day. 

At that point where the shifting course 
of Still River from southerly to due west 
makes Big Bend, a man stood in the door- 
way of a camp, watching the coming sun- 
light outline Thunder Knob in a curving 
line of gold. 

It had been a rather pretentious camp in 
its day; odd angles in the roof; quaint win- 
dows with leaded panes; rustic balconies 
cropping out unexpectedly under overhang- 
ing eaves. The grounds, too, had once been 
cleared. Now they were sadly overgrown 
with underbrush, save for two narrow paths 
leading down to the river. 

Peeling bark on veranda posts, loose 
shingles here and there, broken window- 
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panes and the tangle of underbrush, all told 
their story of neglect, of some one grown 
weary of this expensive toy at the edge 
of the wilderness. 

Thunder Knob lost its morning halo as the 
sun swung up above its fringe of pines. It 
took on its usual prosaic daytime outlines, 
which were neither very wonderful nor im- 
posing. The never-ending miracle of the 
wilderness daybreak being once more accom- 
plished, the man in the doorway of the camp 
turned away. In the single room of the 
place he occupied—the kitchen originally— 
he fell upon the few breakfast dishes on a 
clothless table of rough pine. He clattered 
them to the sink in one corner, washed them 
with extreme care, polished them with a 
towel, arranged them methodically and just 
so in a lockerlike little closet near the 
stove. Then he filled and lighted a pipe and 
reaching to a shelf above the rough table, 
took down a chart and unrolled it. 

It was a queer sort of chart, covered over 
with lines of strange, meaningless designs of 
varying shapes and colors, with larger figures 
at the top and smaller ones in each succeed- 
ing line. 

The sun was clear of Thunder Knob now. 
The woods were alive with sounds, of birds, 
beasts, insects. The man carried the chart 
outside and hung it on a nail driven into the 
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trunk of a huge pine where the sun- 
light would fall full upon it. Then 
he took his position at a 
marking-stone, just twenty 
feet distant from the chart. 
The first four lines of 
that chart he had found ‘= 
himself able to distinguish 

for several weeks now, but the 
fifth line had consistently 
been just a smudgy 
blur. That it would 
prove anything 
else this partic- 
ular morning he 
had not the 
slightest hope. 
So he took 
his pipe from 
between hi s 
teeth and ran 
over those first 
four lines; the 
crosses and the 
circles and the 
parallel lines and the 
other curlycues in their 
reds and greens and 
browns and yellows, Siieing sud- 


all so monotonously denly, he read. Oh> 


familiar. Then he Then he sprang J ¥/ 
threw back his head up, pale, shaken. il 
and took a deep “‘Oh!"’ he wy 
breath. He could groaned. aii 
see—imperfectly at 

first-—yet with concentration he surely could 
see the designs of that fifth line. A Maltese 
cross—red; two concentric circles—yellow; 
two perpendicular parallel lines—green; 
three horizontal parallel lines—blue. Figures 
foliowed, whereof he knew not the designa- 
tions, but he could distinguish them, plainly 
—or fairly plainly when he set his whole 
mind to it, and their several separate colors 
as well. 


CROW, winging its flight toward 
Aaron’s Hills, veered sharply in sur- 
prise at the shrill whoop that came up to 
him from that lean, muscular figure standing 
twenty feet from the chart hung on the 
pine trunk. Three times and then three 
times more the man ran over those figures 
of that fifth line. With another whoop like 
the one that had startled the crow, he 
snatched down the chart and rolled it up. 
Ten minutes later he was dragging a canoe 
from the underbrush and sliding it into the 
lagging water of Still River. 
It is something over a five-hour paddle 
under the best conditions from the old 
Bradley camp at Big Bend to Cloudy Lake. 














It is another hour’s paddle along the lake 
to the Deep Cove Inn and the colony 
of cottages clustered about it. There was 
an upstream breeze that morning, no 
squally puffs of wind, but a steady, busi- 
nesslike breeze, that disputed every last 
dip of the paddle. Moreover, the sun, 
mounting towards the zenith, grew hotter 
and hotter. Yet the lean, muscular man 
in that canoe—the man who should have 
looked young, yet whose 
oddly lined face gave an im- 
pression of age beyond his 

years—made Deep Cove 
landing in a trifle over 
four hours after his de- 
parture from the camp 
at Big Bend. 

He hurried across the 
lawn toward the Inn. 
One or two of the guests 
; nodded to him as he made 
his way along the broad veranda. Some 

one said: ‘“Here’s Mr. Douglas now.” 
He thought it was a girl; he wasn't 
sure. Anyway, he uttered an absent- 
minded “Good morning!” and went in- 
side. 

He went straight to one of the tele- 
phone booths under the broad turn of 
the staircase for which Deep Cove Inn 
is justly celebrated far and wide. 

“Toll operator for New York,” he 
said briefly into the transmitter. 

He gave the number he wanted and the 
information that he would talk to Dr. James 
Bradley. A fidgety quarter-hour in the office 
of the Inn ensued. Then the bell in the 
booth jangled a summons to him. 

“Hello, Jim, old boy! Thisis Doug..... 
Yep, at Deep Cove Inn..... Yep, fine! 
.... Jim, listen! I could make out the 
fifth line on your silly old test-chart this 
morning. .... a ae i: Yep, 
twenty feet away..... Yep, with the naked 
eye, you blamed old hair-splitter.... . 
Huh? .... You can bet your last dollar 
fee You needn’t worry about my 
taking any chances, Jimmy..... When’ll 
you want to see me now? .... Huh? Not 
for six weeks yet! Say, is that absolutely 
necessary? . . . . Oh, very well! Very well! 
.... Yep, I'll rest. Nothing else to do 
hereabouts. .. . - Yep, very comfortable, 
thank you. Living in state in the old kitchen. 
Monarch of all I survey... . . Uh-huh! 1 
run down here and play with the girls once 
in a while when it gets too darned dead up 
at the Bend..... Say, Jimmy, it will be 
all right in six weeks or so, wont it? For 
the love of Mike, don’t say so unless you're 
sure! .... 1 tell you I made ’em out six 
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times running. Not a miss. Not a blur. 
....» Well, not the last three times, any- 
way. .... I’m going after that sixth line 
Believe me, I will 
I'll phone you every little while 
What? Oh, hang that part of it! 
doesn’t worry me. The main thing is that 
there’s a chance. It’s a good chance, isn’t 
Now run along 
and get a young fortune out of some dis- 
gustingly rich old guy with punk eyes 
Sure, I will! Run along and sell your pa- 
pers now! So long, Jimmy!” 


OUGLAS went back to the canoe, walk- 

ing on air. He pushed off and paddled 
farther down the wooded shore. He landed 
again before a rough stone wall, overgrown 
with ramblers. Beyond the wall, its red 
tile roof showing warmly through the green 
trees, was a cottage; at least, it was termed 
a cottage. A vine-covered boathouse, low, 
cool, green, ran out into the lake from the 
far end of the wall. At its floating landing 
two canoes and a motor-launch swung lazily 
this way and that at the vagaries of the 
wind, which was growing puffy and uncertain 
and threatening to die out altogether. 

He tied the canoe at the landing-stage 
and climbed the four short steps to the boat- 
house. Some one in white came across the 
lawn from the cottage among the trees, and 
entered the landward end of the boathouse 
as he mounted the steps. 

“I saw you coming, Bob. I ran down to 
meet you. Witness, I’m all out of 
breath.” 

“Want to paddle over to Indian 
Rock, Helen, and have tea or 
something?” 

Her answer was to take his hand 
and drag him toward the landing- 
stage. Young, pretty, a slim little 
creature of wit and nerve, she led 
the way to the canoe. The rambler- 
covered wall, the cool, green boat- 
house, the red tiled roof among the 
sheltering trees fell away 
as his paddle sent them 
across the lake. © The 
breeze died out. Rambling 
white clouds drifted across 
the sky above them, and were 
mirrored below them in the still, 
clear water. Cloudy Lake saw fit 
to do its summer best for them. 

She said suddenly, apropos of 
nothing, seemingly: “Peace! Peace 
like this!” 

He bent to the paddle, scowling. 

“Peace like this in a world on 
fire!” 

His paddle went deeper, faster. 


* 


ro 


va echoes of it will never reach us.” 
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“IT know I mustn’t talk war to you. I 
know I musn’t mention it. I know you hate 
it, even the mention of it; that you came 
here to the Bradley camp to’ get away 
from _ it.” pas 

Was that a covert criticism of him, or 
merely. a simple statement of facts? He 
said nothing, paddling yet harder; his frown 
deepened. 

“But we’ve just got word this morning 
that Billy’s been wounded. And a spot 
like this, when they’re dying over there; 
sort of makes your throat feel funny.” 

“Wounded?” he said noncommittally. 
“Badly?” 

“Only slightly, thank goodness!” 

The canoe slid into the afternoon shadows 
of Crooked Island. 

“But we wont talk war.” 

“Let’s do just that little thing—for once.” 


bin looked at him with something in her 
eyes he couldn’t quite fathom; for at first 
it seemed mere surprise; then it seemed 
coldly irdnic disapproval. 

“Talk war?” 

“And settle a few things that we seem to 
have been avoiding.” 

“Who?” 

“You and I.” 

“Well, what are they?” 

He seemed to think carefully before utter- 
ing the words. It gave them rather more 
meaning, rather more cold deliberation. 

“Helen, I understand—I gather from stray 
bits of talk here and there—at the Inn, at 
the Blue Heron, at other places, that it’s 
a rather dangerous thing to fl—to be inter- 
ested in you.” 

“Dangerous?” 

Two blue eyes, opening wider, emphasized 
the. word. 

“Exactly! Dangerous! I —under- 
stand miost of the chaps who are in- 
terested in you land—well, if not 
in the trenches, at least somewhere 
in service.” 

“T should hope they . did,” 

she said very quietly. 
“And the sort of men 
who seem -to be inter- 
ested in you, 
whom you ap- 
parently let 
become. inter- 
ested in you, 
are chaps who 
aren’t in the 
service at all, 
and who I be- 
lieve wouldn’t 
be in the serv- 
ice but for 


icy ‘heen he heard her lew 
“We'll forget war. We'll stay here 


in the woods, where even the 
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you—chaps who have got by the draft, who 
aren’t enlisting and have no intention of en- 
listing, slackers, if you'll let me put it that 
way.” 

“You may put it that way.” 

“Slackers—like me.” 

Her eyes met his with no sign of retreat- 
ing from her position. 

“Tt must be a great game,” he said with 
an edge to his tones she resented. 

“Tt isn’t a game. It’s—well, my bit,” 
she said. “Yes, you’re quite right in what 
you have just said. The sort of men who 
become interested in me are—are slackers, 
since you’ve used the term first. I see to 
that. They are the only kind I let become 
interested in me. I’m not clever, like lots 
of other women I know. I can’t do the 
things they are doing—knit or raise money 
or organize things or make good in ways like 
that. I’m just fairly, passably attractive. 
Just that—nothing else. It’s my only asset 
just now. And I’ve wanted so much to do 
my part. Yes, I let them flirt with me— 
pretty serious flirtation it was at times, I'll 
admit. And I talked war, war, war—that 
and duty, duty, until they—they went. I’m 
not sorry.” 

“Thanks,” he said dully. “I hadn’t quite 
dared hope you’d admit it. You. are a 
rather brave little lady, after all.” 

“Thanks for that from my side,” she re- 
plied resentfully. 

He smiled. It was a patient smile, with 
something of toleration in it. He had used 
it on her before this. She had never liked 
it. She bridled openly now. 

“T would have been a rather good addition 
to the list, I suppose, letting it be known as 
I have hereabouts that I hate war and that 
I have come into the woods to get away 
from the talk of it.” 

“Do you hate war, or do you just say so?” 
she demanded with disconcerting directness. 

Douglas looked at her queerly for a mo- 
ment. Then his mouth with the lines about 
it hardened until yet more lines, deep and 
unyielding, made themselves prominent. 

“War!” he burst out. “The very thought 
of it! I hate it! I hate it! Oh, how I 
hate it!” 

She bent her head. She seemed a very 
limp little figure at the moment, there in the 
bow of the canoe, propped against the 
cushions, facing him. 

“And the idea was to add me to that list 
of men you have sent—quite a long list, I 
understand.” 

“There isn’t any hope of that, now you 
see through me.” 

“Perhaps I should have been happier,” he 
said musingly, “if I could have remained in 
darkness, like the others; if I could have 


just gone into that black pit of war; thinking 
you cared about me, and about me alone; 
not realizing that as soon as I was-—oh, say 
‘landed;’ that’s a good word, isn’t it?—you 
would have taken up the next similar—oh, 
say, ‘case;’ that’s another fitting term, isn’t 
it?” 

“You're neither fair nor just to me,” she 
said hotly. “I don’t forget them, as you 
insinuate—” 

That patient smile of his with the hint of 
tolerance in it—the smile she had never liked 
—softened the lines about his mouth once 
again. 

“It must have been more or less of a task 
to convince yourself adequately that all this 
is for the good of your country, and not 
merely personal triumph.” 

“Oh! That’s brutal of you!” 

“You're right. It is,” he admitted. “But 
I’m in a brutal mood this afternoon. Helen, 
I doubt if you realize what these two months 
I have known you have meant to me. I 
hardly think I could make it clear. It’s one 
of those things that can’t be made clear. 
And to find that after the surpassing miracle 
of these last two months I am simply a can- 
didate for that list of yours—well, it hurts; 
it rankles; it makes me brutal.” 

They slid up to the landing-stage of the 
Indian Rock tea-house. He helped her out 
of the canoe, still a limp little figure strangely 
unlike her normal self. 


WHERE Big Bend turns Still River from 
its southerly course to one due west, 
and the two paths lead through the under- 
brush to the water at the neglected Bradley 
camp, a lean, muscular man with lines in his 
face that should never have been there at 
his time of life, sat puffing an old black brier 
pipe beside a canoe at the river edge. Three 
times he had started to slide the canoe into 
the water, and each time with a grim smile 
he had stopped short, resumed his slouching 
pose on the bank and gone on with his slow 
puffing at the black brier pipe. 

A perfect daybreak had hours since worked 
its usual miracle behind Aaron’s Hills. The 
breakfast dishes were washed and polished 
and put away methodically and just so in 
the little closet by the kitchen stove. He 
had made out nine successive times with 
never a blur and never a miss the designs of 
different colors in the fifth line of that all- 
important chart. 

The sun climbed higher and higher above 
Thunder Knob. It beat down with the piti- 
less heat of a breathless, sweltering summer 
day. Still River lagged lazily on its course, 
a ribbon of molten silver in the glare. The 
man on the bank smoked on, grinning now 
and then at the pines on the opposite bank. 
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Three days he tramped the wilderness; reviled himself and the course he had mapped out; and cursed himself 


for that moment of weakness. 


At last he got up with an air of determina- 
tion, grinned rather sheepishly this time, and 
shoved the canoe into the water. The strokes 
that sent it down-stream were power‘! 
enough fairly to lift its bow from the water. 

In the white, still heat of midafternoon 
he came to the rambler-covered wall on the 
north shore of Cloudy Lake. There was a 
flash of white across the lawn, the patter of 
light footsteps as he climbed the four steps 
from the landing-stage to the boathouse. 
Then came the usual formula of greeting: 

“Bob, I saw you coming. I ran down to 


meet you. Witness, I am wholly out of 
breath.” 

“T haven’t exactly loafed on the way down 
myself,” said he. “Witness, my present 
disheveled condition!” 

“You must be tired, Bob, paddling down 
from the camp in this heat. Let’s not go 
anywhere this afternoon. Let’s have tea 
here in the boathouse. I'll call Martin.” 

“No, don’t! Never mind tea or anything 
but just ourselves. Helen, I’ve come to a 
decision. I’ve hurried down here to let you 
know about it.” 
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E was drawing two wicker chairs to the 

wide lakeward door of the boathouse. 
She settled herself in one of them, but he 
saw fit to stand in the doorway before her, 
now and then pacing a few jerky steps, hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of the stained 
old cricket-cloth trousers he wore. 

“Bob, dear, you look so tremendously 
serious, so awfully stern—” 

“Well, I am.” 

“About—about yesterday afternoon, is 
gy 

“About everything. Helen, I’ve decided 
that you may add me to your list.” 

“Bob!” 

“T have decided to go.” 

“Decided to go!” 

“You say, Helen, you don’t forget them. 
You say they have some part of your 
thought—some small part of your heart, 
even when the thing is accomplished and 
you are looking for the next—victim; no, 
that isn’t the term; ‘candidate’ is better. So 
if I can have a part of your thoughts, a part 
of your heart that way—even a very small 
part—it will be well worth it.” 

“You who hate war!” 

“The very name of it!” 

“Going!” 

“To have even the little of you that you 
will give me.” 

“Going—you who hated it, who came up 
here to get away from it!” 

“That is how I love you.” 

She caught her breath sharply. She leaned 
forward in her chair. Her shoulders began 
to shake. 

“Bob—dear!” 

He pulled himself up, stunned, bewildered 
at the wretchedness in that last word. 

“You sha’n’t! You must not!” 

“Helen, what are you saying! 
ful,” he urged. 

“T have never wanted you to-go.” 

“What!” 

“T have never wanted you to go—never 
expected it—never dreamed of it.” 

“You haven’t? Why?” 

“Because this has been different—even 
from the first—different—different. We'll 
forget war. We'll stay here—here in the 
woods where even the echoes of it will never 
reach us. We'll shut it out. We'll never let 
it touch us. Bob, you can’t go; you 
sha’n’t!” 

There was a wonderful light in the old- 
young face of the man at that moment. 
There was a whistling of indrawn breath be- 
tween his set teeth. He sprang forward, 
lifted her from the chair, crushed her to 
him. 

“Bob, say you don’t want to go. 
don’t! Tell me that!” 


Be care- 


Say you 


“T don’t want to go, Helen! 
now I don’t want to go!” 
’ The emphasis filled her with panic. 

“Say, too, that you wont go! Tell me 
that! Bob, tell me, promise me!” 


No, surely 


Hs shadows were stretching out over 
the lake. Mirrorlike water caught the 
white-blue of the hot sky. Stillness over all 
the world, and the smell of the ramblers 


‘abloom all over the wall. 


“Promise me you wont go!” 

“No, dear heart! Not that! 
promise that!” 

“Bob! Bob! Why, dear? 
you promise that?” 

“T can’t, dear. It is out of our hands— 
beyond us both.” 

She clung to him, as if her sheer despera- 
tion might change things, might keep him 
there: always. 

“War! How I hate it! How I hate it! 
Oh, how I hate it!” She cried the very 
words he had uttered yesterday. 

Clumsily, ineffectually, he strove to calm 
her, touching her brown hair, stroking her 
smooth cheek. 

“And you hate it, too, Bob! 
You told me so!” 

“Yes, dear. I hate it, too!” 

“But you're going!” 

“Tf they’ll have me.” 

“Bob, you're not trying to pay me back 
for what I have done? You're not trying to 
make me see what it all meant—my sending 
those others?” 

“No, dear. Not that!” 

“Then, why, Bob—why?” 

“Just that I have to go—now!” 

“But you hate it. You've decried war 
more than once. They whisper around here 
that—that you’re something of a pacifist. 
They say such things at the Inn—and at the 
Blue Heron—and at Indian Rock.” 

“A man may hate war and decry it with- 
out being a pacifist, dear. I doubt if any 
man loves war—any man who bears the real 
shocks of it.” 

“You are going, then?” 

“Yes, dear. If they’ll take me.” 

“Bob! Bob! I can’t stand it! To have 
you go! Not you! What shall Ido? What 
shall I?” 

“Your bit, dear. 
me! Tell me to go!” 

“T can’t!” 

“As you told the others!” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“Try!” 

He drew away from her, standing before 
her, smiling patiently, but with no hint of 
toleration this time. 

“Now!” 


I can't 


Why can’t 


You said so! 


Do it bravely. Send 
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Head bent, hands covering her eyes, she 
refused to look at him. 

“All ready now. This is your real bit. 
Say: ‘Bob, I want you to do your part. I 
want you to go!’” 

Still she stood there wretchedly, face cov- 





“Bob, dear—”’ 
mistily at him. 

“Yes. Go on!” 

“Bob, dearest—don’t go! Don’t! Don’t! 

She was in his arms again, once more 
clinging to him desperately. 


she began bravely, smiling 
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Helen clung to him as if her sheer desperation might keep him there always. ‘War! Oh, how I hate it!” 
she cried. 


ered, broken little 
figure. 

“Now, then! 
gently. 

She lifted her head. She drew herself up. 
The shadows on the lake were lengthening. 


The smell of the ramblers grew heavier. 


a pathetic, drooping, 


Now, then!” he urged very 


FTERWARD, in the uncanny stillness 

of a moonlight night, he paddled back 
toward Big Bend and the camp, the brood- 
ing peace of the summer night moving him 
strangely—that and the thought of, Helen 
Worth, pleading with heart and soul: “Don’t 
go! Don’t go!” 
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Peace like this in the midst of a world 
turned topsy-turvy! The mysterious beauty 
of the wilderness night, love and life called 
to him with no uncertain summons. 

Again he heard her saying: “We'll forget 

war. We'll stay here—here in the woods, 
where even the echoes of it will never reach 
us. 
Peace—eternal peace here in the wilder- 
ness! Love that was without beginning or 
end! This brooding calm, this quiet beauty 
forever! And the thing was so simple, so 
wholly easy of accomplishment! 

He swung the canoe about and paddled 
back to the Deep Cove Inn. A sleepy night- 
clerk nodded to him from behind the desk. 
He went to the telephone booth under the 
turn of those justly celebrated stairs and 
called again for New York and Dr. James 
Bradley. There was a long wait this time 
before his summons on the rasping little bell 
sounded. 

“Hello, there, Jimmy Yep, this is 
Doug again at the Deep Cove Inn. Say, 
Jimmy, I’m coming on so well, how about 
a little reading now and then? Wont it be 
all right to try it? Gets fearfully poky at 

Romer is « 
Calm down! I fully ex- 
pected that joyful little veto Yes, yes. 
I get your meaning fully. Don’t elaborate 
any more. I’m impressed duly with the 
appalling consequences It’s all right. 
Just wanted to be sure I mustn’t do it. And 
I’m quite sure now, Jimmy. Quite sure, 
Yep. Good night, you 

arbitrary old cuss!” 

He stepped to the desk, behind which the 
night-clerk drowsed, chin on breast. He 
pushed a bill across the cigar-counter. 

“Out of reading-matter up at the camp,” 
said he. “Let me have some papers—any of 
recent date. To-day’s, yesterday’s, the day 
before that.” 

He departed with a goodly bundle of them 
under his arm. 


|" was after midnight when he reached Big 
Bend. He drew up the canoe, stripped 
it, turned it keel-up in the underbrush. Tree- 
tops silvéred in the moonlight; the faint lap 
of water as Still River lagged lazily on its 
course; Aaron’s Hills a rolling line of black 
to the eastward against the pale sky. Peace; 
quiet; the beauty of the wilderness night 
everywhere. And this thing so easy of ac- 
complishment—so simple, so final! 

He followed one of the little cleared paths 
to the camp, entered, found a lamp on the 
shelf, lighted it. Then he drew up a chair 
and took up the topmost paper of the 
bundle. A familiar picture was the first 
thing that greeted his eyes; a name that 


seemed to burn itself into the tissues of his 
brain flared at him in the heavy type of the 
heading. Stiffening suddenly in the chair, 
teeth clenched, breath whistling through them 
with each intake, he read the heading, the 
subheadings, a score of the smaller lines of 
the text of the article; two score. Then 
he sprang up, pale, shaken, the room in a 
blur, the lamp a smudgy spot of yellow light 
before his eyes. 

“Oh!” he groaned aloud; and again “Oh!” 
with all the agony of the ages in that single 
word. 

He began pacing the room with odd, jerky 
steps. In the midst of it he paused, caught 
up the pile of papers, tore them in strips one 
after another, filled the stove with them, and 
set them ablaze, piling on more and more as 
fast as they burned out. 

There was a picture of Helen Worth tacked 
to the wall above the table—a little snapshot 
which had caught her in characteristic pose, 
smiling, at the foot of the steps that ran 
down to the landing-stage from the boat- 
house. He fell upon it and tore it down, 
stripped it to bits and threw them into the 
blazing fire-pot of the stove. 

“Delilah!” he muttered. 
lah!” 

Then the pacing up and down the room be- 
gan again, and went on until, just as that 
first morning light was streaming up behind 
Aaron’s Hills, he fell asleep, huddled in the 
chair, arms outstretched on the table, and 
drooping head pillowed on the arms. 


“Another Deli- 


| RES days the canoe lay untouched in 
the underbrush where he had left it— 
three days in which he tramped the by- 
places of the wilderness; repeated to him- 
self the gist of that single article in the 
paper he had read; reviled himself and the 
course he had mapped out that night under 
the spell of the moonlight; and cursed him- 
self for that moment of weakness, as only 
strong men curse their unforeseen follies. 

At the end of the third day, cloudy dusk 
falling, the weather turning cold, portents 
of a coming storm in the sky and the feel 
of the air, he sat by the river edge, a fire of 
dead limbs sending its smoke straight up- 
ward and its wavering light across the lag- 
ging water of the river. A damp chill was 
in the air outside that little circle of grateful 
warmth from his fire. 

He huddled there, smoking moodily, still 
racking himself for a weak fool. But there 
was the one consolation that earlier in the 
day he had been able to make out more 
than half of the sixth line of that chart of 
his. 

Somewhere downstream a motor was 
throbbing fussily. It sounded nearer. He 
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could hear the lap of water about the bow 
of a launch. Then into the circle of waver- 
ing light his fire cast came the boat itself; 
Helen Worth was in the bow, old Martin 
by the engine. It swung up to the bank. 
He scrambled to his feet. 

“Bob, why haven’t you been down? I 
couldn’t endure it any longer. I was afraid 
something had happened.” 

He said very quietly: 
happened, Helen.” 

“Bob, dear—” 

“tT can readily see why those others you 
sent were such clay in your hands. I can 
see it and understand it better now because 
I was on the verge of being just such clay 
myself—and staying.” 

“Staying, Bob?” 

“But I came to my senses in time. I am 
here, Helen, living simply and quietly in the 
woods because of trouble with my eyes. 
I was in a fair way to lose my sight wholly; 
but quiet, rest, care is obviating that and 
bringing back my vision to normal. Six 
weeks or a little longer—so the one man 
who knows more about such things probably 
than any man living tells me—will do the 
trick. In the meantime, any one of several 
things might leave my sight defective per- 
manently. Reading is one of them. I’m 
forbidden to read a word. 

“T brought back a bundle of reading-mat- 
ter with me that last time I left you. I was 
going to start in and read—coldly, deliber- 
ately, because—well, because what it would 
have done to me would have let me out, 
because, half-blind, I might have stayed on 
here in the woods, as you suggested, where 
even the echoes of war would not have 
reached us. Because of you I contemplated 
that!” 

In the wavering firelight her eyes widened, 
grew frightened. 

“T—think—I—begin—to understand,” she 
said slowly. 

“No, you don’t even begin to understand 
—yet,” he said sharply. ‘““My name is Robert 
Douglas, it is true, but that isn’t all of it. 
The rest of it is Frisby. Does that explain 
anything to you?” 

“Douglas Frisby,” she repeated. “Major 
Douglas Frisby, the ‘Ace of Aces,’ as he’s 
called, you mean?” 

He bent his head slightly. 

“Shrapnel burst too near me one day; I 
think it was given considerable publicity; 
blindness was imminent; I came _ back. 
Jimmy Bradley took me in hand, saw a 
slight chance and sent me up here to his 
camp to rest, and forget things and try my 
eyes out daily with his foolish old charts. 
It’s perfectly obvious why I- came here as 


“Something has 


Robert Douglas. Rest, quiet, to go my own 
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way for a time, were the things ordered. 
It was working out beautifully until—until 
the day you begged me not to go into it.” 


Ga was standing there in the flickering 
light of the fire, eyes on the ground, slim 
shoulders drooping wearily. 

“So I would have deliberately undone it 
all for you, and the eternal peace of the 
woods up here. But the very first thing I 
read that night in the papers I had brought 
back with me, was an account of how the 
Huns got Neddy Loring. Laid for him, 
played a deep game, got him alone, five of 
their machines, mind you, and killed him. 

“Neddy Loring was pretty close to me. 
It brought me to my senses, showed me 
what I was doing. Neddy went after them 
pretty recklessly after they’d put me out 
of commission for the time being, especially 
so when the surgeons thought I was going 
blind at the first of it. There’s a score to 
be paid for Neddy. I’ve got to pay it. That 
is what has happened, Helen.” 

She did not speak for some time. Neither 
did she lift her eyes from the ground. At 
last she said haltingly: 

“My vision seems to have been more de- 
fective than yours, Bob. Perhaps I’d better ° 
just go back now—just go back.” 

Another long silence. She stepped back, 
out of the little circle of light. 

“Shall I, Bob?” 

The crackle of flames, the lap of water 
at the bank—that was all for a long minute. 

“Ves, Helen.” 

Head lowered, hands clenched at his side, 
he waited for the throb of the started en- 
gine. But it did not come. Instead the 
underbrush behind him snapped. At his 
elbow was a sigh, a sob. Fingers closed upon 
his arm. 

“Bob! - Bob, dear! Can’t I help some 
way—any way? Can’t I just—just stay 
with you, and take care of you, and help 
you? And when the time comes when you 
are ready to go again, send you back, now 
that I see things so much more clearly, with 
a smile? Couldn’t I do something like that? 
I can’t bear it, Bob—like this! I'll do any- 
thing—anything that will help.” 

He did not move, did not look at her. The 
fingers tightened on his arm. 

“Just be with you until it’s time for you 
to go back there, and then show you—prove 
to you—that I want you to go?_ Couldn’t I?” 

He turned slowly. He held out his arms. 
A dead limb in the fire broke in two and 
sent the flames flaring higher. Old Martin, 
in plain view of them in that brighter blaze, 
but quite forgotten, considerately gave his 
whole attention to an unnecessary inspection 
of the engine. 





- A Complete 
Résumé of the Story % 


1 deeeresd Naomi Tway learned that her 
widowed .mother was a silent partner 
in an evil resort ina neighboring city, she left 
at once and went to New York. There she mar- 


ried Andrew Caren, a jewelry salesman she had met 


in Lanetown, 


Caren was a commonplace, good-natured fellow 
with a fatal weakness for drink. His periodical sprees 
soon killed Naomi’s love for him. And perhaps it 
was because of this that she began to feel a romantic 
interest in Gilbert Hampton, a wealthy and attractive 
bachelor who owned an estate in Rockhill, the New 

York: suburb where the Carens lived. 





Naomi’s mother died—leaving a small fortune 
which Naomi gave away to a charity. Shortly 
thereafter Hampton gave a party to which 
the Carens were invited. And as Andy 
set out that evening, Naomi saw with 
dread that he had been drink- 
ing too much. 
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with Gilbert as he watched the last 

taxicab, in time for the supper, com- 
ing up the drive. Since all but two of the 
women guests had arrived, he knew that this 
must contain Naomi, with the wife of Mid- 
dleton; the livery-stable owner—who, as he 
had been told, had arranged to stop for 
her. 

Songs in ragtime, banjo music and clatter- 
ing applause came from the huge garage 
near by, which had been stripped of its 
half-dozen shrouded motorcars and _ filled 
with long tables made of planks. Paper 
lanterns formed double lines of gold and 
pink from the big gates past the garage and 
then on, for almost another mile to the 
Cottage. 

Gilbert had done everything possible to 
please his guests. He had received them 
with a friendliness that was wholly sincere. 
He thought them a very nice-looking lot of 
men, well-dressed, respectfully formal at 
first, without a touch of the servility that 
would have been inevitable and willing under 
the same conditions in Europe. He had 


A FLOATING sense of happiness was 


greeted them, moved among them, drunk 
with them—charming, cordial and attentive. 

They interested him. He liked their poise. 
They were village men, most of them shop- 
keepers; it was, beyond doubt, an important 
thing in their simple lives to be his guests. 
Yet while he felt a certain aloofness in their 
attitude, it was not markedly different from 
what they would have shown to any stranger 
at first contact with him. Yes, he liked it. 
In spite of long residence in Europe, he was 
ineradicably American. And he knew that 
if some miracle of fortune changed him over- 
night from a rich and idle man to a Rock- 
hill shopkeeper, he would have accepted the 
hospitality of the Corners in exactly their 
spirit. 

All but one! Andy Caren -was the ex- 
ception. In a way, Gilbert liked Andy; 
in a way, everyone must. The man radiated 
kindness. Yet it was clear that he was 
one of those born not to see, born to blun- 
der as the sparks fly upward, and with a 
simplicity to excite pity for his obtuseness. 

“Miss White told me you remembered 
my shinneying that hard snowball at you, 
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and branding you for life!” he had cried in 
noisy delight as Gilbert greeted him. 

“That’s rather a tragic description,” Gil- 
bert had laughed, while Andy’s energetic 
handshake became a propeller’s motion. 

“T trust, however, that my rough work 
hasn’t hurt your chances with the fair sex?” 
This with a lifted brow and knowing eye. 

“What might have happened without my 
scar?” Gilbert had drawled, his dark face 
gay yet quietly wondering. “Ah, who can 
say? That question leads to the cryptic and 
makes for thought.” 

As this was beyond Andy, he had put on 
a waggish astuteness. 

“T get you, friend!” Laughing gayly, he 
had made way for the next comer. 

And now Gilbert was waiting at the head 
of the avenue for the cab and Naomi. 

Mrs. Middleton put her head out first, 
| a bright-faced, gray-haired woman who had 

once taught in Rockville’s public school. 
Gilbert helped her alight. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hampton. It’s very 
kind of you to give us all this treat,” she 

cried enthusiastically. 


CLARK FAT 








“I’m enjoying myself immensely,” Gilbert 
assured her. 

Then he gave his hand to Naomi. She 
murmured some politeness, and at once her 
look shot beyond him, anxious for her first 
sight of Andy. What if he had not come at 
all—if he had gone straight to the city, as 
the occasional madman that he was might 
easily decide to do? 

Ignorant of her trouble, Gilbert grew reck- 
less when her gaze passed him so unheed- 
ingly. He kept beside her, deliberately 
silent. When her eyes at last were raised 
to his, they met a devil-may-care and burn- 
ing gaze that she could not fail to under- 
stand. It was a ride full tilt against her 


. indifference. 


In trying to cast aside this impression, 
her voice grew nervous. 

“Have you seen—seen Mr. Caren—Mr. 
Hampton?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s here.” This was casual, 
while his look remained of unchanging fervor. 
In an undertone he said distinctly and with 
meaning: “All night I’ve been waiting for 
you!” 
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« “How lovely the grounds look,” Naomi 
cried after a startled glance at him, and so 
that Mrs. Middleton, just ahead, would hear 
her. 

“You like the lanterns?” he asked. This 
was also casual. He gave her an unhappy 
look, as the guarded tone came again. 
“Have you nothing to say when I tell you 
that all night I’ve been waiting for you?” 

An awakening question challenged Naomi. 
How was it that words that she would have 
felt to be arrogant self-confidence from an- 
other man were from this one like a lovely, 
warm current, stealing, it seemed, through 
ice? 

“T don’t understand you.” 
this breathlessly. 

“You do!” Hampton asserted significantly. 

They turned up a path. He felt the light 
brush of her body. 

“You do,” he ‘said again and with energy, 
“although you may—very likely will—de- 
cide not to understand.” 

This was exactly what he felt. It was 
quite possible that he would fail with 
Naomi. She might resent this tour de force 
with a finality that would be unmistakable, 
might show herself, from the initial step, an 
inaccessible saint in spite of the fact that 
she seemed unhappy in an incomprehensible 
marriage. He would know to-night. His ex- 
pertness in situations of the kind would in- 
form him. In that case he was prepared to 
pull philosophy to him, forget Naomi quickly, 
as he could forget, and go back to Italy 
without delay. 

These necessities did not seem threaten- 
ing, not as he saw her furtive look, almost 
of appeal, as she 
came to an un- 
certain standstill, 
seeming about to 
speak, and then 
going on rapidly. 

There had 
come down 
upon Naomi in 
that second’s 
halt a feeling 
with fate in it, 

a sharp sense 
of the knitting 
together of Gil- 
bert’s fragmen- 
tary fascinations 
for her into a cer- 
tainty that she could P ? 
love him. Perhaps she a 
did even then, for her heart 
was so desperately lonely and cold that if 
behind Mrs. Middleton’s placid back, where 
a small V left two inches of her chubbiness 
exposed, Gilbert had boldly taken her to him 


She muttered 


mantel, 


“Go to bed,” he said. 
He snatched the de- 


canter from the 
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and kissed her, the enormity would have 
brought a distorted assuagement. It was a 
moment of illumination, in its stark honesty 
a moment of degradation to be condemned 
when loyalty, prudence and purity were the 
judges. This would be later. In these few 
seconds, as she gave way to it, she was swept 
by a profound and thrilling joy that she had 
not known could be. 

Mr. Middleton came from the garage to 
meet his wife, and they all paused just out- 
side the open doors, listening to the rolling, 
minor sweetness of a negro’s voice and the 
accompanying dance patter: 

“T’ve a girl in Havana, 
I've a girl in Savannah—” 


When the verse: was done, the applause 
broke out. And immediately a yell like the 
shrilling of a fog-whistle sailed above it. 
This grew outlandish in strength and con- 
tinued after the handclapping had subsided. 
Clearly the yell had come from one man. 

“Sit down, Caren!” some one cried. “Sit 
down, can’t you? ,Good gracious—not so 
much noise!” 

“Shut up!” Andy screamed. 
repeated. You can’t beat it. 
Then once more came the yell: 
hi—hi!” 

Gilbert saw Naomi’s face stretch to a like- 
ness in wax as, quivering, she drew back into 
the shadows. With the gray cloak falling 
open, she was a blur of delicate half-tints 
from which her dark, dismayed eyes and 
vivid lips came as a flash. 

How wholly alien she was to that witless 
screech! Intense pity for her, and a hard 
pang of longing went through him with 
the thought. 

As Andy’s voice was heard again, 
this time in a broken and frenzied 
howl meant for a speech, Naomi, with 

an inexorable look, pushed past 

Gilbert’s arm shot 
out to stop her, 
and reached the 
threshold. 
Naomi’s gaze 
swept the murked 
scene and found 
Andy. This 
was easy; he 
was unescap- 
able. He was 
not drunk or 
fuddled in any 
way that might 
have seemed logical. He ap- 
peared to be literally out of 
his mind, a maniac for the time, although a 
genial one. 
Naomi had never had opportunity to 


“T want that 
Come again!” 
“Hi—hi— 











watch him through the progressive stages of 
inebriation. She had several times seen the 
dawn of the frenzy, and always the end of 
it, when after days he returned home, con- 
trite, and shaken with sickness. 
What she was witnessing to-night 
was perhaps the second phase, fol- 
lowing the violently mocking 
mood in which he had criticized 
Susy. 

A determination to save the 
situation raged through her. 
When, through the smoke, her 
gaze caught Andy’s, she beckoned 
to him. He came to her on a 
stumbling rush, his voice still 
close to a yell: 

“Last arrival—stylish lady— 
effective entrance!” He winked 
to Gilbert, who had come up. 

“Get it, Hampton?” 

“Andy!” broke from 
Naomi in a fierce whisper. 
She seized his sleeve and 
drew him outside. “Andy, 

I want you to—” 

“No, no,” he cried, 
breaking from her clutch 
and wagging a merry finger. 
“No curtain-lectures here!” 

Gilbert was only a few 
steps from them. Andy 
pounced on him and whirled 
him to face Naomi, while 
hanging his full weight con- 
fidentially on his shoulder. 






























“This—is—my __ particular 
friend, Naomi. Boyhood’s 
friend!” he cried with mad 






laughter. “Rocked in the 
same cradle, and so forth! 
Right—Hampton?” 

Gilbert’s eyes remained with 
a soft fixedness on Naomi. 
Through the shame she was suf- 
fering, she was aware that he was 
declaring her of a spiritual grain 
with himself, while wiping Andy 
out. He smiled gently at her 
while Andy lolled on his shoulder. 










for me to-night, Mrs. Caren,” he 
said. “Your husband brought 
; back my distant kid days, when 
I snowballed and bird-nested about here.” 

“Sure thing!” Andy nodded. 

His face was fairly dribbling with self- 
satisfaction. As Naomi looked at it, a feel- 
ing of tears in her throat, she was thinking of 
Gilbert. He was kind. He was doing what 
he could to’save her from humiliation. 

“But he can’t save me. I am humiliated. 
I am—tortured.” 















































“Y our party was spoiled,”” Naomi 
“A memory was materialized ‘shed on. “But it can’t ever 
occur again, for we're about to 
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She gave him a quick look that was both 


a request and a direction to leave them. 
Gilbert broke from Andy’s hold. 


“You must excuse me, Caren. I’m for- 


getting my other guests,” he said, and left 


them. 

Andy found himself alone in the chill 
gloom, facing Naomi. Her resolute and 
somber look puzzled him. His face 
stopped twitching, and clouded like 
that of a child who scents trouble 

without understanding it. 
“What’s eating you, Naomi?” he 

demanded mournfully. 
“Come here, Andy, I want to 


speak to you.” 
She drew him to the darkest 
spot in the empty  side-path. 


There was only starlight, and he 
had to peer at her face. He was 
dully aware of a white despera- 
tion. 

“You drank before dinner to- 
night? Didn’t you, Andy?” 

“Now what are you fussing 
about ?” 

“Answer me. 
lot to-day?” 
“A few cocktails with 
some men—business—” 

“T knew it. And 

you’ve been drinking 

here more than the 
rest?” 
“Four whiskies. 

That.’ s all”... he 

snapped _rebelliously. 

“Four!” 

Naomi wanted to 
turn her face to a tree 
and lean there in her 
despair. She fought the 
feeling, seized him and 
drew him till his face was 
close to hers. 

“Goin’ to kiss me, 
sweetheart?” he asked 
with a smirking and make- 
believe ecstasy that turned 
him into a clown from 
whom she shrank. 


You drank a 


ine f bares’ “Whe “Listen to me.” Her 
—— ea ers tt * words were swift and 
nie clipped. “I want you to 


understand me. Can you understand?” 
“Sure!” he cried roughly, a little sullen. 
“If you touch another drop to-night,— 
one,—I shall walk out of this place, take the 
train to New York and leave you forever. 
I wont stand it. Do you hear? One drop!” 
Andy became heavily dignified. 
“T don’t think you know what you're 
talking about, girlie.” 
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“Will you do what I ask? I swear -to 
you I'll go as I say, if you don’t promise,” 
she groaned. “I wili!” 

A bitter sulkiness rolled over him. He 
glowered at her a few silent seconds. 

“Ed White’s right. She says you're a 
prude. She says you don’t understand— 
don’t appreciate a man like me!” 

“Have I your promise?” 

Naomi asked this very quietly, yet with a 
deadly force that penetrated the vapors on 
Andy’s brain. During a pause, his burning 
eves sneered at her. 

“Ves,” he blurted. 

“Then come back. 
- to the end.” 

This night’s experience had shown Naomi 
an unsuspected Andy. In keeping his word 
he changed to still another stranger. As he 
sat back speechless, his half-closed eyes 
gleaming, he was one big, surly threat. 

“Nice party!” he taunted once into her 
ear as she sat tasting the food that was like 
sand to her. 

She ignored this and gently urged him to 
eat, feeling that it would be a safeguard 
against the force of the alcohol. 

“No!” he snarled at last, pushing the 
food from him so violently the plate crashed 
against another. “No, thanks. You've 
spoiled the show for me!” 

And she had. She was doing the dead- 
liest thing in the drunkard’s code of affronts 
—curbing the insatiable beast in him now 
headed for the open. 

She saw Gilbert only at a distance, as he 
moved among the tables. Often his eyes 
met hers, anger and sympathy in the 
guarded glance. She would keep her own 
eves neutral, just as she tried to make 
herself numb, stolidly enduring until the 
moment came when she could escape to 
Maple Row and hide there. 

It was close to twelve before the guests 
began to leave. Except that Andy Caren 
had made a fool of himself, they felt proud 
of every incident of the evening. 

Naomi, cloaked, was standing apart, a 
little way from the garage, when she be- 
came aware that Gilbert had come softly 
up the dark path behind her. Now that 
the supper was over, and she could see 
Andy at a little distance talking to the post- 
master, who was a_ well-known Prohibi- 
tionist, her mind was free of its suspense. 

“Rotten time you’ve had,” Gilbert mur- 
mured. 

The compassionate tone shook her. She 
steeled herself against the weakness, gazed 
at him without speaking. Her heart was 
full. 

He lounged easily beside her in the most 
inconspicuous spot. As he moved, his face 


I'll sit beside you 


would be now in shadow, now in the light of 
the lanterns. And all the things about him 
that allured her, Naomi noted: the sun- 
browned skin, the eyes that changed so ar- 
restingly from one expression to another, the 
black hair growing low and brushed back in 
pointed sweeps from the clearly modeled 
brow, his wayward air and supple, casual 
poise that could so easily suggest arrogance, 
but did not now. 

“You know I’m sorry,” he said, sincerity 
in his glowing gaze. There was a pause, 
then a hushed tone with a quivering appeal 
in it. “Is that all you'll let me say?” 

The occurrences of the night splashed 
up as a picture before Naomi and made 
her bitter in her suffering. 

“T want to apologize to you—” she began, 
her look hard and humiliated. 

“Ah, don’t let’s talk of that! 
it matter?” 

“Your party was spoiled,” Naomi rushed 
on. “But—never mind! It can’t ever occur 
again, you know, for we’re about to dis- 
appear from your view, Mr. Hampton, and 
cur—mistakes—with us. Your very high 
walls will soon protect you from us!” 

Gilbert’s head shot toward her, so that 
his face was in the golden light. It was 
surly with a furious regret. 

“You are determined not to be friendly. 
Do you hate me?” Gilbert demanded. 

She kept her ground, gave a laugh of light 
amaze. 

“Oh, please! 


What does 


Why should I hate you?” 

“Nothing so strong? That’s what you 
mean me to understand? Not hate, not 
liking! Flat indifference is what you feel? 
Isn’t that it?” 

“T hope so!” she said harshly. 
would be most comfortable for me.” 

“Why?” 

“Since I’m not to have the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, of course.” The next 
words had a tremble of fear. “My husband 
is coming. Good night, Mr. Hampton.” 


“That 


ANY, still beside the postmaster, had 


begun to move toward them. His 
eyes, with the unfamiliar rancor, were seek- 
ing her with a look that told her he was 
fretting to be free. 

“Wait,” broke from Gilbert, the tone 
hasty and determined. “I meant you to see 
the Cottage to-night—thought we might 
have a talk there. There’s been no chance. 
You had your work cut out for you. But 
you're not going until you know one thing, 
even if you don’t like hearing it. It’s this: 
these people were asked here to-night, merely 
to get you here. For no other reason under 
heaven!” 

His level, dauntless gaze fenced with hers, 
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An awakening question challenged 
Naomi. “I don’t understand you.” 
She muttered this breathlessly. 

“You do!” Hampton asserted sig- 
nificantly. 
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into which wonder and a vague apprehension 
had crept. 

“I want to know you!” he whispered. “By 
this ruse I’ve done what I could. The rest 
depends on you. Will you let me see you 
again?” 

Her gaze swept over the lovely 
scene and came back to Gil- 
bert’s face. He had taken 
such pains for her alone— 
for her who felt so shamed 
and sore? A feeling of 
gratitude, much like what 
a child would have felt, 
welled up in her heart 
and quivered in her faint 
reply. 

“T’ll be—honest with you, 

Mr. Hampton.” 

“Ah, do, do!” he prayed. 

“T don’t want to know—” 
She paused suddenly with a 
helpless look. 

“Oh, if you positively 
don’t want to know me,” 

Gilbert finished _ re- 
gretfully and very 
humbly. 

“No,” she said eager- 
ly, “I do want to. 
But I—” 

“Oh, if you do want 
to!” he cried with a 
boyish laugh, his face 
radiant. 

“IT mean,” she 
rushed on, a little 
breathless, “that I 
would want to, Mr. 
Hampton, if — things 
were different. But it’s 
impossible. You know 
ie 

There was only time 
for a last word. Andy 
was but a few yards 
away. Gilbert stood 
erect and seemed ex- 
amining the sky. His 
reply, soft yet full of 
triumph, came from 
lips that scarcely 
moved: 

“Some things, of 
course, are impossible. 
We couldn’t pull down 
one of those stars. 
In our lives, how- 
ever, — in conditions, 
circumstances,—nothing is 
we want it badly enough, 
ing out everything else, work 
=f” 


? 


ce 


Naomi went to her 
room. She was tired— 
tired with thoughts be- 
sieging her that she 
dared not consider. 


impossible _ if 
and _ count- 
to get 


“Are you ready, Naomi?” Andy’s tone 
was heavy, ugly. “We mustn’t intrude any 
longer on Mr. Hampton.” 

Lightly formal adieus were said, and Gil- 
bert strolled after them to the cab. The 

Middletons were 
already in it, and 
waiting. 

“You get 
in,” Gilbert 
heard Andy 

say as he 

placed his 
hand on 
Naomi’s arm. 
“Pll walk.” 
Naomi drew 
back. She seized the 
hand on her arm and 
looked clearly into her 
husband’s eyes. There 
was nothing on earth 
whiter than her face; and 
nothing could be more sig- 
nificant than her quiet tone 
when it came: 
“You're to get in too.” 
“Tl walk!” 
“No! -You too!” 
After a long look at her, 
aw stepped into the cab after 
er. 
Gilbert watched it turn on the 
curving avenue under the pink and 
gold lanterns. 
Andy—the new Andy—continued 
speechless during the drive home. 

Naomi could feel resentment seeth- 

ing in him. She could see the 

Middletons exchanging sharp looks 

of sympathy for her. The woman 
pressed her hand in saying good-by. 

“Come and see me, dear,” she 
urged. 

As soon as the hall door was 
closed, Andy pulled off overcoat and 
hat and went with indignant directness 
to the dining-room. He turned the 
gas high and swooped down to the 
locked space in the sideboard where he 

kept what liquor was wanted for occa- 
sional use. 

Naomi grew faint at the sight, yet 
reached him before he could draw the stop- 
per from a decanter. 

“I don’t want you to touch that whisky, 
Andy,” she said, and covered his hand with 
her own. “Please—oh, please!” 

“You keep away,” Andy muttered, and 
jerked away from her touch. 

“Tf you drink any more, you wont be able 
to go to business to-morrow.” 

“That’s my lookout.” He drew back, the 
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decanter in his hand. “After spoiling my 
whole evening with your temperance-talk, 
I’m not to have a drink in my own house. 
I’m not?” he demanded. “You'll see if I’m 
not!” 

She flung off the gray cloak; she went 
nearer to him. An agonized exasperation 
filled her as she pulled her lips into a smile, 
cajoling him—as she forcibly clasped his 
neck with both her hands and hung upon 
him, even managing to lay her cheek against 
his. 

“You foolish Andy, you know I don’t mind 
your having a drink here or anywhere, if 
you’re careful. But don’t you see, dear, 
you've had a good deal, and you haven't 
eaten anything. Now, I’ve a proposition—” 

He tried to shake her off. She clung the 
more desperately, almost hating him, her 
smile harder. 

“It’s this, dear. Have your drink after 
you eat something. Come down to the kit- 
chen,—it will be fun, Andy!—and I'll give 
you a little supper. Some cold Virginia ham, 
corn-bread, some chutney—” 

“No!” 

“Oh, do come!” Fighting a shudder, she 
looked into his eyes with meaning: “Show 
me that you love me by doing this. I 
looked into his eyes with meaning. “Show 
me to-night that you do—and—we'll be 
so happy, Andy—as we used to be,” she 
whispered with assumed warmth. “We'll be 
so happy again, dear!” 

A sneering intelligence came into Andy’s 
strangely glittering eyes. He looked back 
at her long enough to make silence an an- 
swer, placed the decanter with deliberateness 
on the mantel, opened her clutching fingers 
as he would the jaw of an obstinate dog and 
held her back from him. His brooding look 
was nothing less than hate. 

“Go to bed,” he said, the tone peremp- 
tory, implacable. 

He snatched the decanter from the man- 
tel, and swaying a little, left the room with 
it before she was able to move. From where 
she stood, her heart giving failing beats, she 
heard him mount the stairs—heard his bed- 
room lock click loudly in contemptuous dis- 
missal. 

Naomi went draggingly to her room. 
From the mirror she met her eyes. One 
moment she looked at her milky arms and 
shoulders, and then began to pluck at the 
fragile bodice. The chiffon was limp from 
the dew. The pretty thing that had been 
fastened over a wondering and expectant 
heart was like a tired butterfly’s wings. And 
she was tired, tired with thoughts besieging 
her that she dared not consider. _ Jaded, 
milk-white, drained, it seemed, of life, she 
crept between the sheets and slept. 


She awakened at five and went dazedly 
into the hall. Andy’s door stood open. She 
could see the decanter on the bureau, and it 
was empty. In her nightgown, her eyes 
scared, she searched the house. He was 
gone. 

As she came from the kitchen to the front 
hall, her knees sagged in weakness and she 
sat down on the stairs. The prospect of 
what almost positively lay ahead of her 
seemed unbearable. Still worse were the 
memories of her last moments with Andy. 
While her heart had been full of rage, she 
had tried to control him through his senses, 
kad tried to buy his conciliation at a re- 
pulsive price, and even so had failed. The 
recognition of defilement became odious. 

Ail day, as she worked, her cheeks were 
burning and her lips set. When, at seven 
o'clock, the telephone rang, Miss White 
spoke from New York. Was Andy there? 
No, he was not. They had waited nearly 
an hour for him. Would it be worth while 
waiting any longer, did Mrs. Caren think? 
Mrs. Caren did not know. 


E clock had struck twelve. Naomi 

awakened. She was lying across the bed, 
dressed, an open book beside her, the gas 
burning. Before she moved, she was listen- 
ing, everything about her strapped and tight 
except her whirling brain. Had a door shut? 
Was that a step on the walk—or a sound 
from the next room? 

She reached the hall, moving in the sound- 
less way acquired since her marriage. Andy’s 
door was half open as she had left it, and 
in the lowered light she saw the white readi- 
ness of the empty bed, the folded pajamas 
upon it. 

As she went down the stairs, leaves tapped 
on the hall windows; there was the swish 
of soft wind against the house door. Some- 
thing minor in these sounds turned her 
numbness to a grinding self-pity. An animal 
sound of protest broke from her. Her eyes 
were wet. 

A rain-coat of Andy’s was hanging in the 
hall. She put it on and went out. 

There was still a chance that he might 
come that night. The last train from New 
York reached Rockhill a little before one 
o’clock.. Miss White and her friends never 
risked waiting for this. If he came, it would 
be alone, and he would probably have to 
walk, as cabs only met this last train when 
ordered. ; 

She thought of him as “he,” not as 
“Andy.” He was as yet a cruel and bad hus- 
band who might return half drunk. When 
days would pass without him, he would again 
become “Andy” to her, a being helpless un- 
der: an inherited curse, and who would be 
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Naomi ran in and banged the door. 


received back with ungrudging mercy. While 
almost hating him now, this kindness ahead 
was sensed, so clearly did Naomi know all 
the phases of her sick waiting. 


“Do you hear me?” came to her. 


She went through the garden, the scent 
of newly turned earth rising to her, stabbing 
her with its sweetness. By her gate the 
trees were inky masses against the stars; at 
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the foot of the hill under the electric light 
they showed their twinkling green. Nothing 
seemed alive but herself. Her neighbors’ 
houses were silent and black cubes. Not a 
bird stirred. 

After long pacing a murmur came through 
the perfect stillness. This chagged to a far- 
away throb. Soon an engine’s whistle, faint 
and shrill, tore skyward from the south. 

She went down the hill oh 4 rush, and 
from her nervous need of action continued 
for a short way on the road along which 
Andy must come, if he came. Against a box 
hedge @ sparse, spraylike.shadow from 
ee 3 m her, she waited. It would 

minutes to walk up the hill 

ana She would wait more than 

every chance. She would 

fen say Stay there until the town clock struck 
‘tlf-hour after one. 

It was easier to make this decision than to 
hold to it. After the trailing moan of the 
train on its way northward had died, hours 

to pass, with only the wind sighing 
|. the overwhelming quiet.. Naomi’s 


Ht thinner, colder, as torpor crept 

All thought left her. 
why she was there. 

t disturbance aroused her as _ vigor- 


=." if it had been a shot, and she 
tened. She heard a regular, oncoming 


fustling. Just as she grew certain that this 
was a steady step, she saw a cloudy oblong 
reach the crossroad opposite her and at a 
distance to the right. This was beside the 
rear wall of the Corners, and close to the 
small door. 

As her gaze became fixed on the pale 
splash, it wavered, paused sharply. She 
could plainly see that a man wearing a long, 
light-hued coat stood there facing her. Andy 
had worn a dark coat. This could not be 
Andy. 

Her heart was beating fast. She did not 
stir. She was conscious that if detected she 
presented an odd sight on the lonely road 
at that hour and with the electric light shin- 
ing on her bare head. Yet, as there was a 
chance that she was really sheltered suffi- 
ciently, and that movement would betray 
her, she stood carefully motionless, tense in 
watchfulness. 

This suspense lasted a few moments. 
When the man shot across the road, through 
the fantasy of leaf shadows, toward her, 
Naomi turned and ran at full speed up the 
hill. She kept to the sidewalk; he to the 
center of the soft clay road. Although she 
flew in a mad way, seeming a wraith of fear, 
he followed in the swift, light leaps of a 
practiced runner and gained on her. She 
was pushing breathlessly against her gate 
when she heard a discreetly hushed call: 


She even: 
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“Mrs. Caren—wait—wait!” And Gilbert 


Hampton reached her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AOMI faced him, her fist against her 
pounding heart. Gilbert’s breath, too, 
was uneven, the radiance that comes 

of a successful race in his eyes. 

“You can run,” he said with curt friendli- 
ness. 

He groped for her hand and she gave it. 
Cold as death it was, a little shake in it. 

“I couldn’t believe my_eyes when I saw 
you. How.glad I am I walked up! I 
wouldn’t have made that wild antelope rush 
ever, only I thought you must have recog- 
nized me—sorry I startled you.” 

A broken laugh from Naomi went into a 
moan. Gilbert detected a sob through the 
sounds, looked closer, and saw that she was 
sad and white and shaken, for all her gay 
red mouth. 

- “What’s .wrong?” He lifted her hand, 
pressed it assuringly. 

She loathed having him discover that she 
was a neglected and worried wife. And he 
would, unless she were very careful, unless 
she were strong and left him with apparent 
sereneness. She nerved herself, though a 
trembling showed, as if the night were cold. 

“T ran out to see if Andy came by that 
last train. That was all. Maybe you were 
on it? Maybe you saw him?” 

“T -was_on it, but I didn’t see him.” 

“You might not have noticed—” 

“T’m sure he wasn’t on the train. Only 
one man, who had a big bull-terrier, got off 
with me,” Gilbert -said clearly. 

Naomi sent a last long look past him to 

the light at the foot of the hill. The 
miserable situation was plain to him. 
- “Oh, well,” she murmured, rousing: her- 
self, “it will be all right in the morning.” 
Ske pushed back the gate. “Good night, Mr. 
Hampton.” 

Gilbert ignored this, kept beside her up 
the path. 

“There must be something -I-can do,” he 
insisted when they had reached ‘the steps. 

“No, nothing, thank you.” She pulled 
nervously at the big collar and looked away 
from him. “Good night.” 

“Sit down,” said Gilbert sharply. 

She gave him a childish stare. His face 
had the look of a masterly elder brother 
upon it. 

“Sit here,” he said. 

He drew her to a spot on the top step. 
His hands forced her very gently to a seat 
against a post. When in the same deter- 
mined way he buttoned the long coat fully 
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about her to the lowest button, the simple 
and kindly act brought a yearning response 
that swelled into a delicious pain. After the 
‘told; ‘dogging dread of the lonely day and 
night ‘to feel this cafe! ‘There is a powerful 
argument to any woman in the touch from 
a man that tells her she is precious. And 
“when this comes after humiliation. through 
another, it can seem as needed as a cool 
‘touch on the heat.of a burn. : 

Naomi surrendered to it, unconscious that 
with the moist pang ‘across her eyes, grati- 
t tede had welled into them.«'" 

« Gilbert drank -the look witha desperate 
‘joy: as -he ‘sat on the-step below her, leaned 
‘on ‘his: elbow and ‘looked up at her. 

“You're very unhappy!” broke from him. 
“‘Wretched—that’s what you are. Can’t you 
tell me about it?” 

“No,” she blurted, pathos in the obstinate 
tone. 

“You might to me.” 

“T don’t see why, Mr. Hampton.” 

“Because it’s time some one, who cared, 
made you talk—made you listen, too. You 
need to wake up—Naomi.” 

He spoke her name deliberately and with 
the most unabashed tenderness. It startled 
her as if he had drawn her to him. She had 
not known before how sweet her name was, 
how its three syllables could melt on the 
lips. A glamour stole from him. For a few 
seconds recklessness touched her—touched 
her even as she tried to rise. 

Gilbert snatched her hands. Passion 
showed in his eyes with a tender yet men- 
acing gayety. 

“Don’t be angry. I'll call you Mrs. Caren, 
if you insist. But I think of you as Naomi, 
and I always will. You may as well know 
it!” 

She had struggled to her knees, Gilbert 
still seated below her and clinging to her 
hands. She tore them from him and stood 


up. 

: “Why do you imagine that you can talk 
.to me like this?” ‘The blaze was not sincere, 
for in some. perverse way she was very 
:happy; and in another way she was hurt, 
not-angry at all. ‘“What:have-I done to make 


you think so? Last: night, too!” She 
broke off, to go on more steadily: “Don’t 
try to amuse yourself with me, Mr. Hamp- 
ton. “You think you can. I tell you, you 
ean’t! I don’t belong at the Corners. You 
don’t belong here. And I don’t want you 
here. I hope you understand me?” 


‘wget did not prevent her reaching 
c= the door. How. exactly. he! read her— 
-her.clear brain. and her pride, both-of which 
must be satisfied before he could -hope to 
bring her to stand. beside him in. confidence! 


He had been precipitate. Certain obstacles 
must be removed—one of them her belief 
that expediency alone had made its common- 
place appeal to him. He had never felt 
more sincere than as he flung after ‘her: 

“What you’ve said is a lie!” 

She paused to listen, her hand on the 
door. 

“Because I'm not ceremonious with you, 
you turn’on me as if I were a bounder. I 
care too much about you to be ceremonious 
with you. You may not want me to care. 
Then you -have only to tell me so—but not 
as you’ve ‘told-me just now. As ‘for the 
other : rotwill you tell me how I could 
amuse myself with you, excépt as-you might 
with me? By what right?” 

He went to her, looked gently and _sin- 
cerely down at her. 

“You wouldn’t say such stupid things of 
me if yow'really knew me. Why wont you 
know me?:.-Why not? Ah, do sit-down 
again. Please do!” 

“I—ought not to.” 

“Do you want: to?” 

She did not answer, but she did. ‘not go 
away. 

“There'll never be such a chance again,” 
Gilbert went on very softly. ‘Look about. 
The world’s asleep. No one to pass and 
see us, and then yap, yap, yap about it, as 
they would. Nothing to prevent our getting 
to know each other as two human beings.” 

As she stood undecided, he added re- 
mindingly: “The house is empty, you know! 
No one is missing you!” 

She turned quite around at this, stood 
thoughtfully for a pause. 

“Yes, the house is empty,” she said. Her 
voice was low; a fixed and bitter note in it. 
“It will be there—still empty—to go back 
to, when you have finished talking to me.” 

She sat down again, laid her head against 
the post. A look that matched her tone 
8 in her lifted face, silvery in the star- 
light. 

“What have you to say?” she smiled. 

Gilbert was pleased with himself as he 
took his place again. That mention of the 
empty house. and no one missing her had 
been clever. 

“T knew you couldn’t resist. Only a clod 
could fail to make the most of this lovely 
quiet and lateness. And you're not a clod. 
You’re burning with life—or rather, with the 
will to live.” 

His cleverness guided him further. He 
began to talk steadily, yet in a light and 
rambling way, of himself. 

“TF believeI’m half.a savage. I love the 
world when: the birds and the things in the 
woods have it all to themselves 
Listen to: this: stillness! Doesn’t it go to 
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your head? If it were July, we’d hear the 
frogs and locusts in what seems a beastly, 
raucous mutual recrimination. But in Eng- 
land it’s as still as this even in midsummer. 
Oh, those cool English summer nights!” he 
went on, affectionate memory in the tone. 
“You sit out in the long twilight as it goes 
into a queer pallor; and the nightingale, 
breaking its heart somewhere in a crystal 
solo, is the only sound you hear! The 
farther south you go, the talkative things 
from swamps and trees get worse, until the 
humid tropic night becomes a nightmare— 
lush mists filled with a mush of sounds from 
weird things that crawl and fly, and have no 
names, that unroll from the jungle trees 
and wreathe about you, clinging, itching, and 
you pick them off, half screaming with dis- 
gust!” 

He had Naomi’s attention now, more in- 
tently than he had hoped. He did not know 
that he was satisfying an old hunger, making 
a dream real to her. Here was the voice of 
a comrade telling her of the wide and strange 
world, that so far, except for Susy’s expe- 
riences, she had only found in books. 

“Tell me more,” she sighed. 


E did so. She heard of wonderful 

things. Just the names thrilled her— 
Java, the Philippines, Egypt, and lastly Ta- 
hiti, from which he had just come, and that 
he said was “one great flower in an opales- 
cent sea.” 

“T grew up in an inland town,” said Na- 
omi. The next words came to him with 
hushed longing through the mystery of the 
night: “I’ve never seen the sea!” 

Gilbert’s heart was moved, as if he had 
heard a lonely child say: “I’ve never had a 
doll!” 

“Haven’t you?” he asked softly. 

“Twice last summer we planned to go to 
Coney Island. I’d have had a sight of it 
then. But things happened—and we didn’t 
go. Oh, tell me how it looks when you're 
on it—far, far away from land!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then he 
spoke dreamily. 

“Tmagine vast meadows grown blue, heav- 
ing and transparent. Then imagine the sky 
as a huge cup turned upside down so that 
wherever you look, the heaving blue mead- 
ows sway against its rim. Now line the 
inside of the cup with a rose sunset, and 
maybe a silver moon coming through it— 
and you have the best I can do!” He 
laughed as he opened his cigarette-case and 
held it up to her. “Have one?” 

“No, thanks,” she said absently, trying to 
see heaving, blue meadows under a silver 
moon. . 

The flame of the match spluttered. Their 
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faces came out of the darkness, seemed al- 
most to clash together. She had clear sight 
of Gilbert’s, moody, intense. He saw the 
brightness of her hair, the spot of crimson 
that was her mouth, the dream in her eyes. 
Then they were in the starlit darkness again, 
with this memory. 

“Why don’t you smoke?”’ he asked, his 
voice so low and so steady she could feel he 
was doggedly keeping it calm. “Brought up 
with the idea that a woman shouldn’t?” 

A swing-back of Naomi’s thoughts to the 
house in Cherokee Lane, to the squalor and 
confusion that had poisoned her girlhood, 
her mother in the midst of it, with uncombed 
kair, rocking, and half hidden in a cloud of 
fawn-blue smoke. 

“Just the other way about. I saw so much 
steady cigarette smoking by—a woman I 
knew—as I was raised—that.- I grew to 
loathe it!” 

“Still, a woman who can now and then 
smoke a cigarette with a man, adds the final 
touch of cosiness. Take one—as a chum,” 


he said, holding up the gold case, “unless 
you’re afraid it will sicken you.” 
I've tried smoking a few 


“Oh, not that. 
times.” 


HE took one. The matchlight brought 

them again from blurs to warm life. 
Naomi did not look at Gilbert. If she had, 
she would have seen the same self-wil'ed 
impatience in the smoldering gaze that had 
daunted her the night before. 

Their talk continued for a short while 
about books and plays and travel. Suddenly 
Gilbert wearied of it. He grew silent, smok- 
ing thoughtfully. A feeling that he would 
not profit by this opportunity first tor- 
mented, then swept the tenderness out of 
him as a hot storm-wind beats down the 
flowers of feeble root. Suppose he sug- 
gested fetching one of the light cars he drove 
himself, and their speeding through the si- 
lent land for an hour? Useless! He knew 
she would refuse. A delicious supper could 
be prepared for him in a few moments at 
the Cottage. Suppose he asked her to steal 
down there with him, with Salvatore as 
chaperon? Still less would she do that. He 
continued silent. He must be very careful 
with this girl who longed for the sea, whose 
eyes were like it when it was the slate-blue 
of the northern coasts, and who talked of it 
with an enthusiasm he wished could be di- 
rected to himself. 

“I’m going in now,” Naomi said, rising 
and throwing away her cigarette. 

He stood up obediently. There was no 
obedience in the clutch of both his hands on 
the one that she held out frankly. She 
felt the pulses in them beating fast. 
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“And I’m going home to think about you!” 
he said with passionate softness. ‘And to 
seé;” he continued, resisting her effort to 


draw her ’ hand‘ away; “if: what I feel for- 


yoa ‘can’t in Some way be turned into -some- 
thing to help -you.’ 
- “J -don’t want it!” broke from her with 
a sourid of fear. 

The foreknowledge that had only touched 
her the preceding night: came again and 
seemed to seize’ her—that Gilbert Hampton 
was to be a force in her life of: some sort— 
in all likelihood not the best sort: She saw 
the'picture of-a prisoner in a cold cell who 

is’ tovised by a knocking’ on the outside of 
the wall, “by' distant music‘‘and a confused 
call to life, and who, hearing, hesitates. The 
sounds might mean rescue, happiness. They 
might mean only some new anguish. 


Ce was gazing at her. It was not 
possible to doubt the sincerity in his 
selfish and tortured face. 

“Can’t you ever care for me?” he asked 
humbly as he let her hand go. “A woman 
knows that quickly. Tell me.” 

“I’m sorry you say this—this—kind of 
thing,” she “said, regret thrilling through the 
words. “It keeps us from being friends, 
as we might be. You seem to forget alto- 
gether that I’m married.” 

“I remember it—painfully. Is your mar- 
riage one to be respected?” 

“Unless I give you the right to criticize 
it! All this is—wrong. And a week ago I 
didn’t even know you!” 

“What a lot of nonsense you talk!” he said 
with a note of amused and furious impa- 
tience. “There are as many kinds of right 
and wrong as there are stars up there—not 
two big lumps, at all! Your objection that 
I’ve known you only a week is another of 
the weeds that choke life. Some of the 
biggest things the world has known have 
come as thunderclaps. It will help, no doubt, 
from your point of view, if I tell you that 
I feel I’ve known you since ‘that day in 
the autumn. Why, even in Tahiti, that new 
place of diabolical charm, I remembered 
you—with your fur cap and tossed red hair 
and your eyes getting black as they blazed 
at me when you called me a snob.” A criti- 
cal ‘smile brooded in his eyes. “Have I 
qualified? May I now, logically, lose my 
head about you?” 

As she remained silent, a wraith in the 
shadow of the porch, he spoke again, his 
voice now drawling and cold. 

“You know as well as I do that Caren 
is dead drunk somewhere in New York.” 

He saw her stand up tense. She gave him 
one look of raging pain and tried to dodge 
past him. 


“Naomi!” he . cried, and taking her by 
the arms; shook her gently. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” 

“Tt’s true, -what- I’ve said.. Then -why 
shouldn’t you listen to me, or to anyone, or 
to any: thing, ‘that holds relief? I’ve no 
right to ask, I know,” he said in a low voice 
that™ held a ‘heavy distaste, “but how can 
you live as the wife of this Andy Caren?” 

Somehow she felt glad to deny this, glad 
to hold up her head and say the words 
clearly: 

“Andy and-I have been friends only, for 
a long time—not even like comratles: He's 
been ‘just a* foolish child thatlovés me— 
needs me!” -She ‘hesitated ‘and“theh ‘said 
simply and with regret: “He ‘was to win 
me back.” 

“Is he winning you back to-night?” Gil- 
bert asked with a contempt that -was* pity, 
too. “You*and he are friends, you say. “I 
see what*that implies from a man’s point 
of view—that your husband has been en- 
tirely to blame in bringing this about, doesn’t 
count—he “feels injured, a martyr. « -Men 
have no sane logic for this situation? Some 
woman already has, or will soon, take ‘your 
place. And you may never know it. “You 
may go on sacrificing your youth for a man 
who does not even need your pity.” 

“Oh, go away. Go! You Fri ighten me!” 
she cried, pushing him from her. 

Naomi ran in and banged the door. 

As she stood against it, in the faintly 
lighted hall, the house.a silent cave into 
which’ she dreaded taking a step, she heard 
his soft knock, and her earlier fancy of the 
prisoner in the cell, listening to life’s call, 
returned. 

“Do you hear me?” came to her. 

“Yes,” she said, without moving. 

“Forgive me if I’ve hurt you?” 
was a pause. “Will you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Good night, Naomi.” 

“Good night.” 

“T’'ll be thinking of you!” 

She heard him go away. 


There 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HE next day was of cruel loveliness. 
Naomi was awake early, and in her 
nightgown, by the open window, looked 

out on its wonder. Only yesterday there 
had been but pale, thin leaves on a back- 
ground of bareness; to-day there was light 
and warmth everywhere, a distant gleam of 
yellow and pink, a glorious choiring of birds. 
The clouds that went by on a gay and soft 
wind were of blown gossamer, silver-white. 
An accumulation of scents poured on a bar 
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of sunshine through the windows as through 
a funnel, and she became dizzy with the 
breath of the fecund, stirring earth. 

Yet she felt this happiness and beauty as 
a blow. There seemed no place in it for 
men like Andy, drunken, drifting to ruin, for 
women like herself with cold and heavy 
hearts, for millions and millions enduring 
various and worse human agonies. As the 
chime of an early church-bell stole through 
the Sunday hush, she felt for a moment 
the puny yet insensate resentment of one 
who, finding no path out of a maze, beats 
in frenzy on the stone walls. Victor Hugo’s 
frantic words came back to her—how on 
dying he would search the realms of space 
until he could stand face to face with the 
Almighty, and cry out: “Now, Master, ex- 
plain us!” 

It was a curious day to Naomi. She went 
about her household tasks swathed in a 
strange, numb melancholy. Andy was a 
shadow, hovering in lurid distance; Gilbert 
was present with her in an undersense of 
passionate trouble that she would not con- 
front. At every sound from the road she 
would look in the usual fashion from the 
window, more to be on guard against open- 
ing the door to Gilbert, should he venture to 
come to her, than because she was expectant 
of Andy’s return. In fact, she had no hope 
that he would come home on this second day 
of his debauch. He never had. 

Attendance at church, so often a big 
factor to women in small places, if only as 
a distraction, had been made unattractive 
to Naomi by her mother. Until sixteen, she 
had been forced to church service, whatever 
her own mood, four times on Sunday and 
twice during. the week. This mania for 
dogma on Mrs. Tway’s part, added to the 
narrowness and hypocrisy of her life, and 
the closing, sinister discovery about her, had 
left Naomi with a fatal cynicism. Sermons 
on overfamiliar texts had lost their appeal. 
All but the exquisite compassion of Christ 
had become trite, and that she could feel 
in herself, as the spirit of true religion, 
whether inside or outside a church. 


HEN Naomi’s housework was done to 

the last detail, the house a nest of 
freshness and neatness, she tried to escape 
from herself through her beloved books. It 
was impossible. The day was too winning. 
The page would become as stone before her 
sight, and she would gaze over it at the 
deep, soft blue of the sky. 

She went out, first leaving a note on 
Andy’s bed saying she had gone for a walk. 
She tramped the country for miles. Back 
in the hills she played with some farmers’ 
children. With them she gathered arbutus 
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in a damp, dim wood. On the way home, 
the flowers a pink mass in her belt, she 
paused indeterminately at the Middletons’ 
gate. The longing was strong in her for . 
some word or touch of human understanding 
that would count her in, somewhere. Mrs. 
Middleton had asked her to call; she was a 
kind. woman, of pleasant-manners, and. would 
be too tactful to mention Andy. Even if 
the visit did not prove very interesting, it 
would delay going home to continued silence 
and solitude where the gnawing of her heart 
would be plain to her. 

A capable-looking mulatto maid answered 
her ring at the door of the solidly comfort- 
able house. The whole family had been 
gone all day, automobiling to West Point, 
and would not return until late. 

Farther on, a procession of nuns and or- 
phan children was leaving a small Roman 
Catholic church. As if she were a lonely 
child herself, Naomi stole into the empty- 
ing place and sat in a dark corner. She sur- 
rendered to the scent of warm wax and in- 
cense, a luxurious sadness enwrapping her 
—watched the masses of tiny flickering can- 
dles that made pyramids of stars each side 
of the altar. Soon all had left-the place, 
and she remained for a while in the io 
the line deep between her brows, the cloud 
gathering on her eyes until at last she saw 
the candles as a rainbow blur. 

It was nearly eight when she turned into 
the main street in Rockhill. Here several 
churches, close together, were open for the 
evening service, bells giving the last call. 
Even in childish days in Lanetown, the single, 
slow note of a church-bell through the Sun- 
day-evening hush and the waning light had 
seemed to her a sound of haunting sadness. 

The mournful note went with her into her 
dark home. She stood in the hall, listening 
in the alert, animal way that had become 
habit in these phases of her life. Not a 
sound! Lighting the gas as she went, she 
came to Andy’s room. It was as she had 
left it, her note upon the bed. From her 
qualified knowledge this was exactly what 
she had expected; yet she choked and trem- 
bled as, lifting the paper, she slowly tore it 
into strips. 

It was then, as she went into her own 
room and flung off her hat, that she sur- 
rendered to the thought of Gilbert. She 
was again alone with him in the fragrant 
spring night, in the still, sweet hours. She 
felt his hand seeking hers, his impelling 
touch, the call to her in his grave and burn- 
i 


gaze. 
Instead of a husband, she had an incubus 
whose weakness was his shield. She had no 
friends who made appeal to her tastes or 
mind. She was occupied only with things 
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that were distasteful to ‘her. And Gilbert 
Hampton was ready td change this empti- 
ness in whichshe“starved, to life, to hours 
that' ‘would hold vital meanings. She felt 
that he Was‘ not’ offering her any sound and 
firie thing.” “Yet ‘lacking as it was, it was 
human; it called'to her as to the woman ‘su- 
premely desired; it sparkled like a blood-red 
jéwelin the grayrtiess' about her. 

“The ‘light at the’ foot of the hill had not 
been “turnéd: on. ~ Purple ‘shadows ° were 
hedpéd'on the downhill road. Naomi, at 
tie open window, her arms félded ‘so tensely 
they -athed, stood ‘gazing’ at ‘the spot where 
it ‘turned toward the Corners. ° 
Qi sy AWyS:i yt = lu we 


ILBERT at this moment was one of a 

dozen at dinner in a Southampton 
house. He had been ugly that Sunday morn- 
ing. Unable to’sleep, he had risen at various 
times through a miserable night, had read 
novels, smoked until he was sick, and cursed 
women who were Puritans. As he believed 
that when American women were moral at 
all they sagged over to Puritanism, his jeer- 
ing scorn had centered on them. 

An unhappy young Frenchwoman in Na- 
omi’s place, in that chance meeting after 
midnight—an Italian, a Spaniard? How dif- 
ferent the experience would have been! 
There was nothing on earth as tiresome as 
witnessing the progression and regression of 
trite scruples. He had not even kissed her. 
It was too ridiculous. Good-by, Naomi! 
He gave it up. He would leave Rockhill 
at once. And for immediate diversion, he 
would go for a week to Long Island. At 
eight o’clock he was motoring cityward with 
Salvatore through the lovely spring morn- 


ing. 

Four days of steady drinking, of bridge, 
and some ephemeral experiences, and he re- 
jected it all—felt as if he had been going 
through it with some vital part of himself 
absent. He reached New York after seven 
on Wednesday, and changed for dinner in 
his town apartment. 

All this time the thought of Naomi had 
intruded on him, much as the memory of 
Some tree in full spring blossom might by 
contrast keep recurring to a gambler where 
a feverish dawn crept under the lights of 
lamps ‘and made them wan. He had vicious- 
ly kicked the thought from him. Liberty 
was his religion. Te be master of himself, 
use his life as a juggler does his rain of ivory 
balls, had been his mania.. But Naomi was for 
him taboo. She was not only too difficult; he 
feared her. Through these four days the 
consciousness persisted in the background 
that the need of her.might become a chronic 
ailment of his soul. And he was dead against 
such power over him. ‘Oh, no—no indeed. 


He knew whiat suffering there could be for 
him in unreckoning and unselfish passion. 
He had gone through it, years and years ago, 
and he was done with it. No loves for-him 
now, excépt what could be ‘kept’ clearly sep- 
arate from living as a whole, enjoyéd with 
a’ philosophy whose clear gaze would note 
without dismay the inevitable waning, and 
bring conclusion without pain. 

Yet his‘ mood continued unusual. He did 
not want the ¢lub, or the companionship of 
the many'he knew. It was eight o’clock 
when after*an’aimless walk up Fifth Avenue 
he sauntered ‘into a democratically fashion- 


‘able ‘restaurant. The place’ was ‘crowded. 


Not to see there one familiar ‘face ‘was an 
odd thing for him. There -was something 
refreshing in being alone, a spectator ‘at the 
show. At a small corner table; where he 
faced the white-and-gold, mirror-striped 
room, he dawdled over a cocktail and’ or- 
dered a few things that he specially liked. 


N° long after Hampton had seated him- 
self; a‘man and woman entered. The 
woman created a sensation. She ‘was Zoe 
Mason, a queen of the half-world; ‘as, well 
known for three years past in the public 
prints and ‘the public eye as the Flatiron 
Building. ‘Gilbert, as it happened, only knew 
her by sight, knew her history as club talk, 
At least three men, ruined by her, were strug- 
gling to live at different outposts of civiliza- 
tion. And there were two others of whom 
he did not like to think, good friends of his, 
good fellows, who had gone clean mad for 
her, and not only broken in fortune, but dead 
of brain, were shut away in retreats. 
Thought of the latter brushed Gilbert much 
as the paralysis of some old nightmare will 
come back in fancy. His dark eyes, so like 
the Italians’ he loved, met those of Zoe 
Mason with a tranquil appraisement. 

She seemed a wonderful piece of sculp- 
ture. A thin mouth was like a curving, scar- 
let wound against dead-white, perfectly-cut 
stone; narrow eyes only awoke from a sort 
of ophidian sleep to gleam; she rarely smiled. 
What she wore could scarcely be called a 
gown—masses of sage-green gauze with 
splashes of dull gold clung about her and 
left her bare almost from above the waist. 
Yet this exposure was not intriguing, gross, 
for she was of bladelike slenderness and 
seemed immature as a girl of ten. 

She was steadily declining in tone. The 
man with her, her latest protector, gray, over- 
fed and fifty, was Frank Sadony, a well- 
known posterlike figure in New York whose 
fluctuating wifnings came from a number of 
bucket-shops. 

It was said that to retain her staggering 
whiteness arid slenderness Zoe Mason ate 
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scarcely enough to keep a bird alive. It 
seemed so to Gilbert, as he gave her at 
times a casual glance. She played with a 
fork, seldom even spoke. 

Gilbert was enjoying an excellently cooked 
squab chicken when he saw her bend to 
Sadony, who was plunging through the din- 
ner with the obsessed zest of a daring swim- 
mer through strong seas. The man listened, 
nodded to her, and she swept in a beautifully 
light and languorous way from the room. One 
look she rested on Gilbert as she passed 
out—or rather, one gleam from beneath her 
implacable lids. A few moments later the 
waiter whispered to him that a lady wished 
to speak to him on the telephone. 

He sensed the meaning of the call. He 
had often scoffingly wondered how Phryne 
and Lais had managed to amass their large 
fortunes before the magic and secrecy of the 
telephone was such an aid to business. He 
resented being disturbed; yet he went, be- 
cause it was the easier thing to do; he was 
not even listlessly amused. 

As he had expected, an unfamiliar, languid 
voice that suitably was like the cool clink of 
coins told him with serene callousness that 
Zoe Mason was speaking. For a long time 
she had wanted to know him, no doubt would 
have, but that he had lived so much abroad. 
She had slipped out for a moment to the 
hotel across the street to telephone him. 
She had not been able to resist such a good 
chance, and she hoped he felt as she did. 
She could get rid of her friend and meet him 
some place for supper, if he wished. 


ILBERT listened, his face growing 

colder. He had no illusion as to what 
about him had so conquered Zoe Mason. 
Had he sat there exactly as he was, but a 
stranger, his personal charm would have left 
her as stony as she looked. He was Gilbert 
Hampton, with a dozen millions, and his gen- 
erosity in experiences of this sort was well 
known to the Zoe Masons of the town. He 
angrily hung up the receiver without having 
said anything but a chill “Yes?” and “I 
see »” 


To avoid her he had to leave the restau- 
rant at once, although he had only tasted the 
squab chicken that promised excellence; and 
the antagonism to women, bred by experi- 
ences of this sort, rose in him as he con- 
signed them all to perdition. Women! They 
were all alike—men’s enemies, incapable of 
keeping faith with any man. 

As he was too angry to eat, he kept walk- 
ing, and he fell into a bitter pondering on 
just what he, as a very rich man, had found 
out about women. Their greed! He had 
met it on every side, year after year. Fur- 
tive ai light-fingered when they were repu- 
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table, open pirates when they were not, their 
lovely, laughing mouths were parted to drink 
what he could give of profit; their eyes upon 
him sparkled to the merchant’s thought of 
a sale at a high price. Greed—greed! And 
his experience had not been exceptional. His 
was the plaint of every very rich man he 
knew. 

He had been valued for himself beyond 
his golden gifts, it was true. He recalled in- 
fatuations in which, while they lasted, women 
had known a recklessness that would not 
have balked at death as payment. He 
thought of such love as Minnie Prince had 
given him—the best she had. If he had lost 
everything, she would gladly have gone to 
the devil with him through the gambling- 
rooms and bucket-shops and race-courses of 
the world. But would even little Minnie 
have stood the test of loving him in lean 
and conscientious poverty, with all pictorial 
garnishing missing? Hardly. 

Yet he softened at the thought of her— 
the memory of her glazing eyes holding his 
face as the castaway keeps watch on the 
disappearing ship; and her little feet, so 
strangely rigid in the gold slippers. Minnie 
faded, and he saw Naomi. She too seemed 
an appealing ghost. Earnest, wistful, the 
shade of weary thought on her level blue 
gaze, she revived something boyish in him 
that stole through the hardness, routed the 
bad taste in his soul. A glimmer of the 
bright faith that had been his before he 
knew there was anything as ugly as the busi- 
ness offer of Zoe Mason upon the earth, came 
back to him. 

“Have a lift, sir? It’s a foine night.” 


AMPTON had paused on a corner under 

an electric light, and one of the low vic- 
torias that trail Fifth Avenue through spring 
and summer, exactly like the old-time lei- 
surely Paris fiacres, had stopped beside him. 
A beaming, wrinkled old face under a straw 
hat was gazing at him in appeal. 
? “Take the weight off yer feet awhile, sor— 

et?’ 

“All right,” said Gilbert, and swung in. 
“Drive anywhere, and slowly. I may go to 
sleep,” he cried, and took off his hat. 

The old man was sideways on the box, 
the horse loping along the avenue that the 
theater-hours had drained of traffic. Now 
and then Gilbert caught an interested side- 
glance from him, and gradually the democ- 
racy in him asserted itself through a haunt- 
ing feeling of unrest. 

“Are you a happy man, driver?” he sang 
out suddenly in a pleasing way. 

They were entering the park. The elec- 
tricity was bright on Gilbert’s face, lifted 
up and unshielded by a hat. 
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“Ah, it’s hard enough to live;’ the old 
man intoned, adding with a shrug: “Yet 
there’s worse off than me—glory be to God!” 

Gilbert saw that a thought was exciting 
him, that he paused several times on the 
edge of saying something. At last, as he 
turned to gaze down at his nonchalant pas- 
senger, breathless words broke from him. 

“T’m_ thinkin’ you’re Misther Horatio 
Hampton’s son, sor!” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Oh, sor—didn’t I see you many ’s the day 
in your father’s gran’ offices in Nassau 
Street? Didn’t I come from me own shoe- 
blackin’ plant where I was the boss, ivery 
day for six years, to black your father’s 
beots? I did so! Sure you may have heerd 
of—Mike!” 

“Why, yes! Father often spoke of you. 
He thought you were a wit, Mike!” 

“Fifteen years since thim days ended! 
Younger then, sor. Old Mike, now! Oh, 
glory be, but this is a gran’ night—to be 
dhrivin’ you! It is so!” 

Gilbert encouraged his talk. Mike had 
lived five years in Cuba, and spoke much 
of the “Cubians.” He had positive views on 
everything, and anyone not agreeing with 
him was a “theeriest.” He had been injured 
in an accident and had to wear a “trust.” 

“A trust?” Gilbert asked, puzzled. 
“You've got me there.” 

Mis- 


“Sure, a trust around me ribs. Ah, 
ther Hampton, you may laugh, sor, in your 
foine young manhood,” he boomed mourn- 


fully. “I was loike you wanst, till a grain- 
elevator landed on me—bad cess to it! It’s 
the total wreck of a foine man that’s dhrivin’ 
you, sor, wid a trust to hould him in, an’ an 
elastic stocking on his left knee to hould him 
up, an’ his teeth that loose he’ can’t let out 
a good laugh fer fear of thim rattlin’ loike 
hailstones all over the countryside. Any- 
wan that says this is a gran’ life, Misther 
Hampton is a theeriest. -The world’s a poor 
place.” 

“Heaven is our home!” Gilbert cried with 
a return to the uproarious gayety of college 
cays. “You're so gloomy, Mike, I feel sure 
you’re a married man.” 

“An’ have been these forty-sivin years.” 

“Not to the one persistent partner, sure- 

7 

“To the wan an’ only,” Mike confided af- 
fectionately. 

“Ah? Then of course you’ve married the 
only perfect woman—the only angel,” Gil- 
bert sneered good-temperedly. 

“Divil an angel is Honoria!” Mike said, 
screwing his face in a knowing way. “Whin 
she’s vexed wid me, she can let a roar like 
a bull out iv her, an’ many’s the clout over 
the head wid a shut fist I’ve had from her 
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whin I've been overexasperatin’. But,” h- 
murmured, the music of a quiet sea in his 
rich and slow voice, “she’s a foine woman, 
an’ a faithful, an’ she’s made me save me 
money, an’ she’s nursed me, an’ petted me. 
an’ she’s made me see the sun come out 
whin I thought there was nothin’ at all but 
the gray sky, an’ she’s bore me six childher 
an’ buried four of thim, an’ wan disgraced 
us intirely, an’ her heart broke, but she niver 
let on, an’ kept about her wurruk, an’ kept 
her head up, an’ her house as nate as a pin, 
an’ kept me from the dhrink whin the black 
mood got me for thinkin’ of the lad in Dan- 
nemora; an’ herself on’y cried at night, wid 
her head stuck undher the pillow, hopin’ I 
couldn’t hear her.” 

He nodded and gave a gulping sound. Gil- 
bert sat hushed, looking at him 

“I’m on’y glad that Honoria can get as 
mad as blazes, sor,” he went on with thrill- 
ing force, “glad whin she'll throw an old 
shoe at me—glad, sor, that she has the heart 
to mind me at all, and not be in her grave 
these long years intirely!” 

“You’ve had something very wonderful, 
Mike,” Gilbert said gently. 

“T’ve had the desire of me heart, sor. 
Since the days whin Honoria’s skin was as 
smooth as an eel’s vest an’ her cheeks that 
rosy you could bleed thim wid a sthraw, 
she’s been the wan desire! Old as we are, 
we could be happy if we were put out on the 
roadside, a biled potato between us, so long 
as we had: each other. If the Lord takes 
Honoria first, whativer’ll I do without her, 
sor? I don’t know at all,” he concluded in 
helpless dismay. 


N leaving Mike, Gilbert gave him so 

much money that the old man asked 
him hysterically if he were buying the horse 
and carriage. He also took Mike’s address 
and promised him the services of a good 
dentist and the best “trust” to be made in 
the city. 

“Oh, sor,” Mike wept, “it’s not for noth- 
ing that you’re the son of Misther Horatio 
Hampton—God rest him! I wont know me- 
self wid a trust as good as a corset, an’ a 
gran’ plate to slip in an’ out of me mouth 
wid niver a pain at all!” 

Gilbert went into the club, feeling better 
for this hour. Mike had proved an effective 
antidote for Zoe Mason. 

After ordering a supper to make amends 
for his unfinished dinner, he began willingly 
to think of Naomi. Kindly and earnest 
thoughts they were. As a friend he had 
teen rather cruel, having left her in sus- 
pense, not to have asked how she was far- 
ing. It was after ten, late for a cal] on the 
telephone; vet he might chance it. If Caren 
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answered, or any voice but hers, he would 
hang up the receiver. He could safely call 
from town; whereas in Rockhill everything 
was known of everyone. Yes, it was a good 
chance. While waiting for the supper, he 
looked up the telephone-number. 

He did not arouse her from sleep; she 
could not even have been outside; her voice 
came immediately, eager yet very weak. At 
sound of it, a pang of tenderness kept him 
from replying, and she spoke again: 

“Andy—is that you?” 

“No, Mrs. Caren. Do you know who is 


speaking?” 

A pause; then: “Yes, I do.” 

“T’ve been away. I’m afraid things are 
not any better with you?” 

“They are just the same.” 

“No news of what you were anxious 
about? Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” . 

“Ah! I’m so sorry. I wont say any more 
now. Good-by.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


his friends was clear. Mrs. Middle- 

ton had not hastened to return Naomi’s 
call. Miss White and Mrs. McCarvon had 
avoided her on the street. For four days 
she had spoken to no one. There is a deadly 
quality in such unsought loneliness. As if 
it were a huge leech—it sucks and drains; 
life is flat, and the body with a feeling of 
sickness, empty. 

A different complexion spread over events 
after the telephone-talk with Gilbert. Be- 
fore noon the next day the buzz of the 
door-bell at Number Fourteen broke the 
quiet of the house, and a staid-looking clerk 
left two big packages for Mrs. Andrew Caren. 
One held several of the newest and best 
novels and as many of the latest biographies 
and books of travel, the other a closely 
packed and dewy mass of mixed flowers. 

No man except Andy had ever before 
sent Naomi a gift, and never such gifts as 
these. Bright spots like burns came out on 
her cheeks as she carried up the books and 
arranged them with others in her room. The 
flowers were put in various bowls all over 
the house, not to be striking in any one 

lace. 

She had been quick to read the discretion 
in everything Gilbert did. Andy would not 
notice books. The flowers, while exquisite, 
were not exotic—hyacinths, mignonette, 
heliotrope—all of the simple sort that she 
might, after a long walk, have brought home 
herself from some of the big flower-growing 
farms. And the name of the sender did not 


Ts Andy’s defection was known to 
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appear anywhere. He was protecting her 
from gossip, from Andy’s possible questions, 
and she was grateful. Yet one thought 
showed an ugly eye: circumspection had be- 
come a fine art with him. 

With a bunch of the heliotrope stuck in 
ber belt, she went down to Main Street to 
do the day’s marketing, and returned an 
hour later to the possibility that Andy might 
have come and be waiting for her. Her lips 
straightened at thought of the usual scene. 


NAOMI was not aware that she opened 
and closed the street-door with cau- 
tion. When the sound of a cork being 
pulled and a woman’s laugh came to her 
over the drawn jute curtains before the din- 
ing-room, she knew that Andy had returned, 
that he was not alone, and that her en- 
trance had not been noted. She remained 
there as if cut in ivory, with eyes of fire, 
and listened. 

“Oh, Andy, we oughtn’t to have come 
in,” she heard Mrs. McCarvon’s lisping voice 
say. “Do you think Mrs. Caren will like 
it?” 

“Gee—I wouldn’t face her!” This came 
with Miss White’s gusty laugh. “Rush it, 
Andy. I don’t often indulge in beer. at 
lunch, but I’ve got a thirst on to-day worth 
fifty dollars to any bartender.” 

There was a chime of glasses. Naomi was 
waiting for Andy to speak. 

“Guess I should have let you girls go by. 
But when I found Naomi was out, and you 
two just passing, I felt so lonesome I 
couldn’t help calling to you. Get that down, 
Eddie. I don’t want it found out that I 
telephoned for beer for you.” 

Naomi smiled. It was a dreadful smile 
for her young face. 

“Say, Andy, when are you going to stop 
these sprees?” Mrs. McCarvon asked. “I 
tell you straight I wouldn’t stand it from 
Jim McCarvon for a minute!” 

“Oh, don’t you begin,’ Miss White 
mocked. “Andy’s got all that to stand from 
the head of the family when she comes in. 
Better take a bracer, boy. You'll need it.” 

“Not a drop, Eddie,” came dismally from 
Andy. “I’m on the wagon for keeps.” 

“Much! I’ve heard that little song and 
dance before,” she said with a gay laugh. 

“Tell you I am!” 

“Well, here’s luck! Let me know what 
the head of the family says.” 

Without a sound Naomi reached her room. 
She caught up one of the new novels, and 
found the stick that she carried on long 
country tramps. Ready to leave, she changed 
to a whirlwind of hurry and sound, went 
with running steps down the stairs and 
sharply clapped the front door after her. 
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She struck her cane at the hideous cherub 
as she passed it, and gave a vicious sort of 
laugh: 

“Now they know that the head of the 
family came—and heard—and left!” 


SHE made straight for the hills, where 
for miles there was a green solitude not 
found more perfect among remote Vermont 
farm-lands. As she left the town behind her, 
she passed Salvatore, receiving from him a 
respectful saiute. 

More than an hour’s walk brought her at 
last to a familiar spot—the edge of a wood 
of maples where daytime was always twi- 
light. She pulled-off her old golf-cape and 
made a nest of it against a fallen log. Here 
she rested, her face in her cupped hands, 
and looked into the whitish-green distance. 

She did not open the book. Her own life 
offered a problem more interesting to her 
than any about imagined people set forth in 
print. Sle was worn out from long loneli- 
ness, tired of self-repression. She wanted 
sympathy, understanding of the thoughts 
that came to her, the words she spoke. She 
wanted a comrade. She wanted love. Had 
the time come when she must and could get 
out of this situation where she stifled? If 
she left Andy now, would it be with that 
clear conscience spoken of by the New York 
doctor, months ago, so that no matter what 
ill might befall him after her going, her case- 
hardened heart could not know the faintest 
remorse? She stared ahead, trying to peer 
into the years. 

Two country wagons and a herd of cows 
passed during the hour that she rested there, 
end for them she did not move her head. It 
was different when the clatter of a light 
motor making the uphill rush broke the 
quiet. She grew self-conscious. To eyes 
that were not farmers’ she would look con- 
spicuous lying on the wood’s edge. She 
sprang up, meaning to retreat, but the motor 
came into sight. Gilbert was the driver, the 
car crawling now, while he kept looking 
about; and Naomi knew, as surely as if he 
had told her, that his man having mentioned 
meeting her, he had come after her. 

The look with which she welcomed him 
was unlike any Gilbert had yet received from 
her. There was a defiant aliveness about 
it, some venturing and reckless thing was 
hinted at beneath it. Her voice, too, had a 
new edge as from an underflow of nervous- 
ness. 


HE had followed her, strong in his resolve 
to prove that he was a law-abiding 
friend, and for a moment those odd notes 
about her unsteadied and excited him. He 
pulled back his renunciatory mood. Women 
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had so many sides; he must not let darkly 
brilliant eyes or a subtly unquiet voice trick 
him to false hope. 

So while his caution advised that he run 


. the motor into the wood, and they sit in it 


sheltered from the road, he clung to the 
kind and wise impulse that had sent him 
after her. - 

Naomi’s first words were thanks for the 
books and flowers. 

“You're sure 1 sent them?” he smiled. 

“There’s no one else who would.” 

“Why not one of your other friends?” 

“T have almost no friends.” 

His musing, pleasant smile lingered in his 
eyes as he studied her. 

“After to-day, Naomi, you will have a 
friend in me. I mean that honestly. You 
are to forget what I said to you the other 
night. I was wrong, and you were wise. 
I’m sailing in about ten days. Before I go, 
I mean to try to brighten life a little for 
you.” He looked at her with an imperi- 
ous gentleness. “You must let me. Do you 
hear?” 

In the hush and the yellow light he set 
out his desires before Naomi. He could get 
Andy a good position with a firm in Wall 
Street. For herself he could arrange either 
to give her Miss White’s place in the library 
er make Miss White her assistant. 

And Naomi, who sat very still, her eyes 
down, was baffled by the sense of loss that 
had taken hold ef her with the surety that 
he was soon to go completely from her life. 
She could not answer at first. 

During that pause, as he looked at her, 
the longing for her cut through Gilbert and 
made sad work of his disinterested affection 
—a tropic gust through the chill of spring. 
After the way of lovers, each time he saw 
her he found in her new enticements. Now 
it was a discovery that the line of her cheek 
had the wide, Rossetti sweep, that the roots 
of her lashes were russet-white, while down 
to the tips that swept the shadows beneath 
her eyes they were a deep, burnished brown. 

As she looked up suddenly and with a 
searching earnestness, she received his un- 
guarded, passionate look. It was that she 
answered. 

“You're very kind—but I couldn’t think 
of either of those things.” 

“Why not, in Heaven’s name?” 

“T—couldn’t. That’s all.” 

“Because of what I said—foolishly? But 
I told you that things were different now.” — 

“It’s not only that. Andy’s in the busi- 
ness that he thoroughly understands. The 
people he’s with are old friends of his who 
may make allowances for him. And you 
know,” she said, her voice dull, “he needs to 
have allowances made for him.” 











“Well, ‘then, what about the library? - You 
must ‘loathe your life. Your intelligence 
has no outlet.” 

“No, it -hasn’t:' “And I would’ love that 
work. '- But'-I wouldn’t for the’ world: have 
you discharge Miss’ White—and ‘I ‘couldn’t 
work with her!” A look of torment: showed 
suddenly. “I want to get work, and ‘I will 
as ‘soon as I can, but not in Rockhill. I 
hate Rockhill!” 


HEY remained silent awhile, and then 
Naomi bewildered him as ‘she never had 
before: 

“*F' know what I'd like, Mr. Hampton,” she 
said in a wavering voice, “and I’m going to 
tell’ you What! it is. You're going away so 
soon, and‘ there wont be much time for me 
to ‘enjoy your friendship—will there? So 
would ‘you mind seeing me as often as you 
can before you go?” 

The skepticism that had become virus in 
him made ‘him search her face for the hidden 
design behind this simplicity. There’ seemed 
to be nothing. Yet he remained both un- 
convinced and alert. 

~“There’s such a lot I want to ask you 
bout,”” Naomi went on. “I don’t know 
atryone like you. You've lived, and you’ve 
seen. Oh, I know you're busy, and that 
heaps of your friends will want to see you 
before you go away. But would you have 
time for a few talks with me?” 

“I'll make time,” he declared earnestly. 
“Until I leave, you will come first; Naomi.” 
He frowned at a thought in a perplexed 
way, and then said while covertly studying 
her: “See here! We may as well: be honest. 
If I go to your home when your husband 
isn’t there—and I wouldn’t want to go at 
any other time—no one in Rockhill will 
believe in our friendship.” 


HE “impossible” 
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Naomi: imagined ‘him. among the what- 
nots and jute curtains, with the Landseer 
animals framed in peacock-blue plush look- 
ing down:-at him, and after: an ‘unseen recoil 
she surprised him again: 

“T don’t care if you never come to the 
house. I don’t like it;” ‘she said to him 
wearily, 

“What are you,. Naomi?” he cried, laugh- 
ing gayly. “A fox; a diplomat, ora shep- 
herdess in your own incredible: Arcadia?” 

“I'd rather be the last.” 

“Then, shepherdess,’ tell me—what. shall 
we do? Or’ will you leave our meetings to 
me—let me arrange :them?’ 

' A memory cameto Naomi “of: herself in 
the still hall at home, listening, of Andy: in 
the’ dining-room: drawing the*cork of Miss 
White’s beer the while she sneered at her. 
A vindictiveness felt only once or twice in 
her life slipped into her low reply: 

“Yes. I'll be glad to.” 


ILBERT’S whole manner had delicately 

changed, though she was not aware of it. 
He believed that she was juggling with the 
idea of a clandestine love-affair with him 
before he went away. Finding he was draw- 
ing back, she was urging him on. These 
were feline and feminine tactics, familiar to 
him. He would follow her moves with a 
mad joy, waiting. 

“You know the broken-down cider-mill 
just back of Blake’s pond? I could be there 
with a car to-morrow and whisk you off 
for lunch at a little place twenty miles away 
—a lovely spot, where neither of us will be 
known. Will you come?” 

“Ves,” Naomi said clearly. 

“Splendid! Then let me take you back 








now, and put you down when we near Rock- 
hill.” 






situation in which Naomi Caren finds herself moves to its inevitable 
climax in the next vivid installment of this powerful story. No more tensely dramatic 


episodes have been described in recent fiction than these—they are of the material from which 
great novels are made. 
Winds,’ 





Be sure to watch for this climactic installment of “Against the 
’ in the next, the February, issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 
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CURRYING through the human mael- 
strom, how many maids have seen a 
face and heard a voice they could not 

torget? How many men have glanced up 
to find themselves looking into the face of 
“the woman” only to realize they could not 
tarry because the southbound was due in 
five minutes? Each man knows that “the 
woman” is important, one of the most, im- 
portant things in life; and yet—he couldn’t 
miss the southbound, could he? Of course 
not! 

But I started out to tell you the story of 
Howard Carlton, who made a business trip 
a and of Miss Mary Snow, 
and— 

“Main forty-two sixty-seven,” snapped 
Howard Carlton, his eyes still following the 
line in the telephone-directory. Having re- 
peated the number to himself and closed the 
directory, he glanced toward the girl oper- 
ator of the hotel toll-booth. When his eyes 
met hers, she said impersonally: “Just a 
minute.” At the end of thirty seconds she 
asked: “What number do you want?” 

“Main forty-two sixty-seven,” he repeated. 
Whatever was going through the wires took 
all her attention, however, and Carlton could 
see she had not made a mental note of the 
number. Fifteen seconds later she asked 
again in a mechanical manner: “Repeat 
your number, please.” Carlton repeated it. 
Her gaze suddenly shifted from his eyes to 
something behind him. Then she rose, took 
off the operator’s headgear and remarked 
quite pleasantly: “Give your number to the 
other operator.” The other operator sat 
down hurriedly, adjusted the headgear and 
asked in a voice that indicated interest: 
“What number?” 
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“Main forty-two sixty-seven,” Carlton re- 
peated. Then instead of standing stiffly erect 
and exuding impatience so intense that it 
could be felt as well as observed, he leaned 
over the railing and felt at ease. Such is 
personality; he knew this operator would 
get the number immediately. Moreover she 
did so. He had felt that the other operator 
was not going to get the number and that 
she didn’t care if he died of old age stand- 
ing right before the booth. He had some 
three hours to waste, waiting for train-time; 
but being an executive, he liked to see things 
done correctly. When he asked to have 
something done, he wished to see it done 
right now, regardless of how much time he 
might have at his disposal. 

Carlton was thirty years of age, power- 
fully built, lived in his business, and had left 
romance and fun so completely out of his 
life, partly through necessity and partly 
through the enjoyment of work, that eff- 
ciency was something as tangible to him as 
beefsteak. Merely to observe efficiency was 
a delight to him, whether it had anything to 
do with his own affairs or not. 


ARY SNOW smiled as she saw the ten- 
sion relax. Men amused her a great 
deal. Their impatience, their childish flat- 
tery, their insipid efforts to be romantic, and 
their astounding confidence in their charms, 
regardless of their age, personal appearance, 
or manners. She had gone into that very 
same hotel telephone-booth two years before, 
a frightened girl. Now she laughed at her- 
self to think that anything so easily under- 
stood and handled as a man could ever have 
frightened her. 
On emerging from the miniature Turkish 











bath where he talked to his “party,” Carlton 
picked up a telegraph-blank and wrote: 
“Dear Mamma—will arrive to-morrow morn- 
ing. rough earlier than expected.” Rising 
to make change for another patron, Mary 
quite accidentally read the telegram. The 
first two words caught her attention in spite 
of her effort not to read them. She always 
called her own mother “Mamma,” but she 
had never heard of a man with a jaw like 
this man’s and*fiery black eyes addressing 
his mother «as-‘‘Mamma,’’—or including such 
a salutation in a.telegram. 

i Mary-looked ‘Catlitonover again and ob- 
‘served. that she had wavy brown hair. She 
liked Wavy brown hair. His hands were 
very whits‘@nd his nails. well kept. Carlton 
iglanced- up*trom his telegram, and his eyes 
imet the girl’s. Suddenly it occurred to him 
ithat she was prettt, impressively -pretty. 
'This was the first time he had noticed her, 
beyond observing that she was efficient. 
People who are not efficient merely become 
zero. to Howard Carlton. He could not tell 
you: whether they are blond.or brunette, 
tall-or short, fat or thin unless they are effi- 
cient; If they meet the first test, he prob- 
ably. thinks their personal appearance. pleas- 
ang.. And generally, it might be remarked, 
che does not miss his guess. He noticed that 
the operator had a fine forehead, that there 
was clear indication of a kindly sense of 
humor in her pleasant blue eyes, that she 
was of a buxom build and looked. healthy, 
that her abundant growth of light hair was 
neatly dressed, evidently without an effort 
to show it off. She was not rouged, a deli- 
cate pink. glow evidently being considered 
sufficient. 


ARLTON walked to the telegraph-booth 

and then out onto the street to get a 
breath of fresh air before going-to dinner. 
The summer heat was moderating rapidly, 
and the out-of-doors proved pleasant; so he 
walked for an hour and a half without no- 
ticing particularly where he was going. 
Presently he saw two blocks ahead of him 
the hotel. A minute later, standing on a 
street-corner watching an opportunity to 
cross between the rush of: automobiles, he 
suddenly recognized a familiar. face. 

“What is her name?” he muttered to him- 
self. The young woman crossed the street, 
and as she saw him, smiled her recognition. 
Carlton bowed. He felt certain he had 
known her a long time. As she passed him, 
he shook his head, impatient with himself 
for not being able to call the name that went 
with that face. Then, before he realized it, 
he had turned and was following her. She 
walked less than half a block and then en- 
tered a restaurant. Carlton stopped in front 
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: simply. 








of the restaurant door—turned to go back, 
then stopped again. “Why not?” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘Nothing to do till train- 
time.” He opened the door and scanned the 
faces at the various tables as he walked 
down the center aisle. At the sixth table sat 
the young woman;. alone. He sat down at 
her table, blushing, and «said: » “With your 
permission.” 

She nodded assent, but was embarrassed. 

“T am quite certain that I know you,” he 
said, “but I cannot call your name.” 

The girl was disappointed. “Same old 
stuff,” was her mental observation. 

“My name is Mary Snow,” she stated 
“You were looking, this afternoon, 
as though you were just about to growl,”— 
and she growled it: |“ ‘Well, let’s have a 
little service!’ And I got you your number.” 

“Certainly,” said Carlton with a forced 
laugh, pretending that he now remembered 
perfectly. 

“Have you ordered?” he asked. She had 
not. “If you will permit,” he suggested, “I 
will order for us. I have nothing to do un- 
til the southbound limited leaves, and I’m 
hungry—so we'll have a banquet by way of 
expressing my appreciation of your kindness 
this afternoon.” 

Miss Snow blushed. 

“I’m -not very hungry,” she said. “I’m 
off early this evening. Not feeling well. 
This hot weather!” And she pouted. 


HE small order and his large one arrived 
in due time, and they chatted merrily 
about trifling matters—baseball, travel, ho- 
tels, Pullman cars and automobiles. Never- 
theless, Carlton’s mental observation was 
that this was one of the few conversations 
with a woman he had ever enjoyed. With 
the finger-bowls before them, he consulted 
his watch, started to speak, gave it up, tried 
it again, hesitated, and then said rather halt- 
ingly: “I am just killing time. I suppose 
I have plenty of time to take you home in - 
the taxi that will take me to the station. If 
you will permit—” 

She was. blushing, and he said no more. 
He was again astounded at his own boldness. 

“T never go out to dinner with men—like 
this,” she said very slowly. “I don’t think—” 
She hesitated, because the first two words 
of that telegram were before her eyes—even 
the handwriting was clear. “Dear Mamma,” 
it had said. Then she looked straight into 
his eyes. His disappointment. was quite 
plain, more evident than he knew. Suddenly 
she smiled and said: “All right.” 

The taxi-station was in front of the res- 
taurant. They stopped at the hotel for his 
bag, and then the car purred along the well- 
paved street. 
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For five minutes neither spoke, but the 
silence was not embarrassing. Mary Snow 
was busy wondering about this person, and 
beginning to like him. To him it was a great 
adventure. Suddenly thinking aloud, the 
girl asked: “Do you always send a tele- 
gram like that when you are returning?” 

“You mean to Mamma—to my mother?” 

“Yes,” she replied, coloring as she realized 
that she was confessing having read it. 

“Certainly,” he declared. And then he 
added sagely, as though this was a very 
original discovery: “Mothers, you know, 
never think a boy has grown up. She’s al- 
ways afraid I’ll stub my toe or cut my fin- 
ger or tear the buttons off my shirt. When 
I’m out of. town, I always let her know 
where I am. I left yesterday. We're great 
pals. She was just a kid when I was born. 
She’s very good-looking, likes to dress, and 
we go out together often. I'll say, ‘Come 
on, Mamma, climb into one of those giddy 
lace curtains of yours, and we'll go out and 
knock ’em cold.’ She’s a wonder. When- 
ever I say that, she giggles. Yes, she does 
—I don’t mean—you understand, I like to 
hear her giggle—sort of like a kid with a 
new toy.” 


ARLTON turned slightly to look his au- 
dience in the eye but discovered that she 
was looking out the window, and so he 


stopped talking. As soon as she could do 
so, Mary turned toward him. She had been 
busy with her handkerchief, because there 
were two big tears in her eyes. And she 
kad a lump in her throat. By the time she 
had recovered her voice, there was only one 
thing to say, and she cried out: “Right 
here! Stop here! Corner house to the 
left.” 

The driver stopped by strenuous use of 
the brakes. Carlton assisted her to the side- 
walk. They stood there, facing each other 
for several clumsy seconds. Then she ex- 
tended her hand and said: “I hope you 
have a pleasant trip to-night.” 

“Thank you,” Carlton answered. He was 
still holding her hand, and she was not 
trying to withdraw it. Her gaze slowly 
shifted from his face, then down, and she 
tried very gently to withdraw her hand. 
Carlton took one step forward and kissed 
her forehead. 

“Good night,” he murmured—then turned 
and came very near missing his step. He 
stumbled into the automobile, sat down and 
turned to watch Mary walk rapidly toward 
the door of what was quite evidently a 
reoming-house. 

“Where to?” asked the driver. 

“Union Station,” Carlton growled. Nu- 
merous thoughts were whirling through his 
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mind and he was putting them into mut- 
tered words: 

“Gee, she’s a fine girl—so pretty; there 
is a perfume about her very presence. Now 
how the devil did she come to be a tele- 
phone-operator? She was wearing a dia- 
mond ring. Which finger was it on? I 
wonder if she’s engaged? I’m hanged if I 
can even remember which hand it was on. 
I'll bet she is engaged and that I’ve played 
smash. She didn’t say good night. I'll bet 
she’s angry. I'm a fool. Other fellows can 
get away with stunts like that, but I’ll bet 
I'd get shot. I wonder what got into me 
this evening, anyway. I didn’t intend to do 
that. I wonder if I'll ever have an excuse 
to come back here again? Not for six 
months at least—that’s certain. No such 
luck! Just as well, perhaps! I’d about run 
into four or five husbands and fathers and 
six or seven brothers, carrying shotguns. 
I'll bet she thinks I’m just a fresh traveling- 
man, after all. That’s what I am, too. I 
didn’t mean to do that. I’m ashamed of 
myself. As a Romeo I’m a good black- 
smith.” 

“Union Station,” bawled the driver as he 
opened the door. Carlton had not even 
noticed that the taxi stopped. He climbed 
out, handed the driver a paper bill and 
started toward the entrance. 

“Here’s your suit-case,” the driver called 
after him. Carlton felt an angry surge 
of blood toward his head. He was now 
thoroughly disgusted with himself. He was 
barely seated in the Pullman smoker when 
the train began to move. From the reverie 
about the details of this remarkable en- 
counter he came abruptly to a reality. What 
was her name? She had told him but he 
couldn’t recall it. Well, what was that ad- 
dress? She had given it to the driver. He 
didn’t remember it. Moreover, he had no 
idea of how to reach the place. 

While he studied over this, he became 
conscious. of tearing into bits a piece of 
cardboard. ' Before tossing it aside, he 
glanced at the tiny square on top. “Service 
cars” was printed on it. It offered a clue. 
He began placing the bits together and made 
out the name and address of the driver of 
the taxicab. He was planning a suitable 
telegram or letter to the driver when a new 
idea occurred to him. What would a city 
service-car driver think under such circum- 
stances? No, he wouldn’t dare to do it. 
Finally he said to himself: “I guess I'll go 
to bed. I’m just a plain rubber-headed 
idiot, and all I can do successfully is sleep.” 


T almost the exact moment Carlton was 
thus communing with imself, Mary 
Snow was seated on her trunk close to the 











front window of her room, planning a letter 
to him. But she didn’t know where to send 
it. She recalled with a shock: that when 
she told him her name, he had: not ‘told his. 
At the moment: she was under: the impres- 
sion his telephone-call showed ‘his‘ name and 
that she ought to remember it. . His ‘failure 
to give his name passed unnoticed by either 
of them at the time. She neither knew his 
name, nor where he was from nor. his: hotel 
room-number. 

And now he was gone, and she didn’t 
know where he was gone. It scarcely seemed 
real. Scores of times she had declined: to go 
‘ to lunch with men who based their invita- 

tions upon’ appreciation of her courtesies’ at 
the’ switchboard. Hundreds of times she 
“had expressed a preference for the street- 
‘ear when’ going home. And now she- had 
‘done’ things she had never thought pos- 
sible and enjoyed doing them ‘so much that 
she had even forgotten to ask him his name! 
And he had kissed her! Even that’ she 
did not resent. He had done everything just 
as she would wish. And something told her 
that he was more astounded than she over 
that timid little kiss; something told her 
that he might not return. After all; when 
‘he ‘went away and thought it over, would he 
“not charge it up to springtime? Would he 
not remember that she was just the tele- 
phone-girl? Probably. And maybe, too, he’d 
think that this most wonderful evening was 
nothing new to her. 

But while he was still glorious and while 
happiness was in her heart in spite: of all 
the warnings of drab reason, Mary deter- 
mined to write him a love-letter. Like a 
great many girls Mary believed in Cupid’s 
ability. to work miracles. Maybe if she 
wrote him a love-letter, Cupid would whis- 
per its contents to him. So she reached 
into the upper drawer of the dresser and 
drew forth some sheets of note-paper and 
a pencil. Curled up on the trunk she wrote: 


I know it is too much to hope that you 
will remember me and wish to see me again 
or that you will look for me when you 
come this way again. Some girls are born 
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unfortunate, their environment is such that 
they have less than half a ‘chance to knew 
a man under conditions fair to-either. But 
there is a compensation for that: in .meet- 
ing a man big enough to appear to advan- 
tage regardless of environment. 

You have brought sunshine into. my life 
this evening. I had always hoped and 
prayed that there were such men, and I 
tried to believe it; and now you havé come 
and proved it to me. I will probably. go 
my humble way, pecking at the switchboard 
through long years, but henceforth I will 
have in my heart-a vision of one real. man. 
And when they come, as they do every. day, 
in a long procession, leaning ovér that rail- 
ing, I will unconsciously be half expecting 
to see either-you or ‘your’ coutriterpart. And 
so you will be with me-the remainder of 
my life. And I shall possess you even 
though you never come near me again. I 
shall think of you and know that it is a 
pretty good old world, after all. I will try 
not to expect to see you again, because I 
do not wish to spoil my thought of you 
with disappointment. 


ARY read the letter over several times, 
folded the sheets carefully—then tore 
them once across. She started to tear them 
again, but decided not to. Then she reached 
into the upper dresser drawer and brought 
forth an envelope. She placed the letter 
in the envelope. On the dresser was a faded 
rose. She took its leaves and dropped them 
between the sheets of paper, then sealed the 
envelope. She poised her pencil to write 
something on the envelope, puckered her 
brows, and gave him a name. The envelope 
was addressed “To Clifford St. John, my 
sweetheart.” She placed it in the upper 
drawer, curled herself up on the trunk and 
dreamed a dream as futile as the letter. 
That is the end of this story. Of course, 
it has no business ending here. Howard 
Carlton ought to return, or Mary’s rich un- 
cle ought to die, or there should be a train- 
wreck or something. But there are so many 
Marys and so many Howards that there 
simply couldn’t be that many train-wrecks 
or such a fearful mortality among the small 
and precious supply of rich uncles. 
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TMei1S. TORY OF THE THAD .OF 
CALEY BULRUSH’S GALLANT SONS 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


bilustrated by ROBERT W. STEWART 


down from a train that had stopped at 

Sawbuck Point. A rough. wind was 
blowing from the bay. Against the lights of 
the shipyards on the Point, the skyline was 
black as tar. Because of the gale the old 
man had difficulty in jointing and raising his 
collapsible umbrella, but he succeeded in 
getting it up, and under its green-baize 
shelter trudged forward. There were lights 
in some of the shacks he passed, and lights 
in the shipyards—where, as if night were 
day, the locomotive cranes were traveling 
down to the ways, and where the sound of 
the steam hammers suggested powerful, 
sweating men who would not stop until the 
last rivet was driven and the last ship was 
launched. 

The old man came to a lean-to, and in- 
quired where Derry Bulrush could be found; 
he learned that Derry might be passing at 
any minute with the night-crew from the 
yards, for a snack at the Gantry eating-tent, 
a short way ahead. Making a wind-shield of 
his umbrella, Caley set out to find the eating- 
tent; the old man had come to Sawbuck 
Point to live awhile with his youngest son, 
a manual worker and a rover; being aged, 
Caley divided his time between his children, 
descending like an old gray dove upon them 
in his circuit from one to another. He found 
his way on the dark Point by the lights of 
the shipyards. Near the bay, the Gantry 
eating-tent was perceivable by its smell of 
food and clatter of crockery. 

Within the eating-tabernacle a joyous 
young voice was singing: 

“Winds of temptation and billows of woe 

Will soon hurl them out where the 

dark waters flow. 

Throw out the life-line! 

Throw out the life-line! 

Some one is drifting away.” 


Where a corner of the tent broke the 
wind, Caley lowered ‘his green-baize canopy. 
He gained the inside of the eating-place. 
Being fatigued, he sat down on a camp- 


L. ATE at night old Caley Bulrush climbed 


stool in a convenient nook and ‘folded his 
hands on his umbrella. The victual-boards 
and cook-stove of the tent shone with serv- 
ice. As if it were noon, and not clese to 
midnight, batter-cakes and coffee were in 
preparation for the crew that might at any 
minute come in from the shipyards; ‘lines 
of plates and mugs were being set out by a. 
lanky individual with a waterspout mus- 
tache; coffee was being made by a woman 
with a kindly countenance; and the ‘young 
girl who was singing about the life-line ‘was 
beating batter in a yellow crock. She-:was 
a buxom girl, bright-eyed and well-formed, 
with hair resembling unraveled flax and 
cheeks fresh as new paint. 

She stopped singing to speak to the old 
man. “From the yards, stranger?” she 
asked, greasing the griddle and putting a 
spoonful of batter on it. 

Caley’s chin was so stiff from the rough 
weather that it was a minute or two before 
he could answer: “I have a son in the 
yards.” 

“That’s the best passport you can have, 
stranger,” heartily declared the man with the 
waterspout mustache. He introduced him- 
self, as he set out crockery. “I’m Reverend 
Gantry—when the war came, I shelved 
preaching for the religion of batter-cakes and 
coffee.” He waved a plate toward a closed 
harmonium and a pile of dusty hymn-books. 

“T was a revivalist, strong for the trail. 
Now my job is to feed the boys building the 
ships.” He stepped from the boards to draw 
a jug of molasses from a keg on the har- 
monium. 


T= girl turned the batter-cake; it was 
a thick, brown edible that would taste 
good with molasses. She smiled at the old 
man as she fetched a plate. “I’m Madge 
Hickory, Reverend Gantry’s stepdaughter,” 
she explained in friendly fashion. “That’s 
my ma over there—she was Mrs. Hickory 
before she was Mrs. Gantry. My father 
was an expert boiler-maker. If the war 
had come before he died, the Kaiser would 
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When Derry came out with his crew, Madge met him. “I’ve heard the news,” she told him. 
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have had one more 
sample of Yankee re- 
ligion!” She trans- 
ferred the cake from 
griddle to plate with a 
turn of her shapely 
wrist and poured mo- 
lasses over it.  Fill- : 
ing a mug with 
coffee, she brought 
the food and drink 
to the old man. “Have 
some supper!” she in- 
vited. 

“Thanky,” 
said Caley, 
putting the 


The old man came to a lean-to and 
inquired where Derry Bulrush could be found. 


plate and mug on his knees. The barley- 
flour cake and steaming coffee thawed his 
chin; and when he finished eating, he un- 
jointed his umbrella, rolled and buttoned 
it, and put it in his hat. Outside, there was 
no diminution in the sound of the building 
on the ways or the sound of the wind from 
the bay. 

Ma Gantry set a basket of pewter spoons 
on the boards. “Did you notice what Jack 
Blaw was saying at the breakfast-shift, 
Madge?” she asked. “Some of our boys in 
the yards are going to be picked to build 
docks on the other side.” 

“Overseas!” exclaimed Madge, coloring. 
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“Will Derry Bulrush be picked 
to go?” 
“Eh?” said Caley, with his 
mouth full of cake and 
molasses. 
The preacher laughed 
at Madge’s reddened cheeks. 
“Look at her blushing, Ma,” he 
said. . “She’s sweet on Derry.” 

Madge laughed too, showing 
teeth white as milk and strong 
as nails. 

“Derry is the pick of the 
Point,” she retorted. She set 

her hands on her hips and 

tried to flout her own 

color. “Look at_ his 

record in the short time 

he’s been here—in that 

storm last week, when 

a riveter quit and ran to 

cover, Derry jumped in 

and took his crew; they drove 

twenty-one hundred and seventy- 

six rivets in eight and a half 

hours!” She pinned up the coils 

of her flaxen hair, growing hand- 
somer with her color. 

“Don’t you mind being 
plagued, Madge,” said Ma 
Gantry. “A girl with as many 
sweethearts as you don’t often 
keep her blushes.” 

Madge turned to the stove. 
“Oh, the boys are just my 
friends, Ma!” she protested. 
“Derry Bulrush, Keller, Blaw, 
Thew—and the rest!” Re- 

greasing her griddle, she sang 

again, with burning cheeks: 


“There were ninety and 

nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold, 

But one was out on the hills 
away, 

Far off from the gates of gold.” 


Goon the hungry crew from the shipyard 


poured into the tent and took the 
benches at the victual-boards. The former 
revivalist and Ma Gantry served them, and 
Madge baked pile after pile of good barley- 
flour cakes. The talk was of the yards— 
where a ship had just been launched and a 
new keel laid. 

Unnoticed on his camp-stool in the nook, 
old Caley Bulrush wagged his head with 
pleasure when Derry led the yard-talk: his 
youngest son was a gigantic fellow, in his 
blue-jeans, a pithy fellow, with his hard- 
featured face bronzed by many climes—there 
was scarcely a part of the country that 
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Derry had not seen, or an outdoor job. he 
had not handled. His horny hands, thick 
neck and level eyes showed the manual 
worker; his hard mouth, coltish nose-bridge, 
stubble hair and sloping shoulders showed 
the rover. 

As Derry stowed away the batter-cakes 
and talked with his comrades, his eyes were 
employed with the turn of Madge Hickory’s 
shapely wrists. And when the men rose to 
turn in at the bunk-houses for their allot- 
ment of sleep, Derry stopped by the stove 
for a word with Madge. “How’s Mar- 
garetr’” he said, leaning against a corner of 
the closed harmonium. 

“How’s Derry?” she answered, telltale 
color in her cheeks. She added, impulsively: 
“I hear you're likely to go overseas... Is it 
true?” 

He stretched his arms and _ shoulders. 
“Why do you care?” he asked her. 

“IT don’t say that I care,” she replied, 
trying to laugh. “I’m just asking you a 
question.” The color in her cheeks was 
riotous. 

“Ask me some more—I like to have you 
ask me questions.” He smiled, in a way 
that changed his hard features. 

She tossed her head at his teasing. “Take 
to your heels!” she told him. “I hope Jack 
Blaw may be the lucky one picked to go!” 
She rolled back her sleeves and began to 
clean the griddle, with a force that sent the 
color tumbling all over her face and throat. 

Derry laughed. “You're sassy,’ he com- 
mented, walking off. 

Derry’s long legs carried him from the 
tent so rapidly that the old man was forced 
to scramble up from his nook and run after 
his son. “Derry! Howdy, Derry?” he hal- 
looed through the wind. 

In the light from the shipyard, Derry 
turned and looked back. He stopped in sur- 
prise when he saw who was calling him. 
“What have we here?” he exclaimed. 
“Father!” A step took him to the old man. 
He gripped his hands. “I’m glad to see 
you, Father,” he cried. Backed by the gale 
that was blowing from the water, he sub- 
dued his rapid gait to the old man’s as they 
walked on. “I haven’t seen you since I 
threw over that job in the Ozark Mountains, 
have I?” he said. He inquired for his 
brothers. “How are Hemp and Oliver?” 

“They’re well, Derry,” said Caley, peer- 
ing at the weather-tanned profile cast against 
the lights of the shipyards. ‘“Hemp’s boy 
Jeff has been killed in action, and Nolly has 
written a fine international anthem of the 
war. They’re well.” 

Derry removed his shovel-hat. 
little Jeff!” he said soberly. 

“Amen!” murmured the old man. 


“God rest 
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“He has beat us all to it,” remarked 
Derry, eyes ahead. . 

“So he has,” nodded Caley, chin tremu- 
lous. 


8 parece put on his hat. “It’s easy to 
beat some of our family,” he com- 
mented, hard-mouthed. His voice took on 
a flinty note. “Me, for instance—easy 
enough to beat me!” 

“Don’t say that, Derry,” protested the 
old man. “Sometimes we can make living 
as great for the country as dying.” Think- 
ing of Hemp’s boy Jeff, somewhere beyond 
the stars, Caley half stumbled in the dark. 
Derry’s hand gripped his armpit, giving him 
iron support. With the lights from the 
shipyard left behind, the way became guess- 
work for the old man. His son helped him 
on. 
“I’ve been hearing good news of you, 
Derry,” Caley said at length. “I’ve been 
hearing you might be picked to go over the 
water.” 

Derry’s gait quickened. “Some of our 
men are going over to build docks for han- 
dling the supplies and equipment of Per- 
shing’s forces,” he explained. “I may be 
one of the lucky ones.” 

Trudging along, Caley lifted his chin. 
“You're the one your mother loved the 
best, her youngest,” he said thoughtfully. 
“She would be glad to see you making your 
record here where the ships are being built.” 

Derry looked up at the heavens, where the 
skies were rough as the waters. His great 
bulk protected his father from a staggering 
gust that came at their legs. “There’s wind 
enough to blow away your gizzard,” he said 
as he steadied the old man. He laughed, and 
stretched his shoulders. “If I’m not picked 
to go to France, I may soon be off for new 
parts, Father,” he declared. 

The old man hugged the hand under his 
armpit. “No, no, Derry,” he said with a 
note of anxiety. “If you’re picked to build 
docks overseas, go; but if you’re not picked, 
sit tight and build the ships.” Caley grew 
earnest, as he pattered on in the dark. “It 
seems to me,” he continued, “though I’m be- 
hind the age and may not be able to judge 
it, that just now there are people aplenty 
fleeing hither and thither, and that the man 
who sticks where he is needed and pays no 
attention to his gizzard is helping to win 
through to victory.” He pressed his son’s 
hard hand against his side. 

They reached the bunk-house, where the 
men of the off-shift were getting their sleep 
in tiers of steel beds. Derry soon joined 
them. The old man often slept in a steel 
bunk when living with his youngest son, and 
he made the most of the limited space al- 
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lotted -him at the top of a tier. After say- 
ing his prayers, he drew his blanket to his 
chin and closed - his -eyes. . The regular 
breathing of the men luled him, but the 
high wind about ‘the .bunik-house kept him 
awake with the thought of how it got into 
Derry’s gizzard and -made: him: want to be 
off for new parts... 

Caley’s youngest son had never been a 
bad boy; but as a little fellow he had played 
hooky from school}.'as:.a youth he had 
troubled his parents by running away from 
home; and as a man,-in oil-fields, mines, on 
railroads, on ranches, in construction. camps, 
everywhere, his fault had been. a lack of 
glue—he had stuck to nothing. Here, on 
Sawbuck Point, where only dependable serv- 
ice could hit the high-water mark of effi- 
ciency, they were talking of Derry’s record. 
He often made these records—only to break 
them when the itch for change came over 
him. . At last Caley dropped to sleep, to 
dream of Derry’s mother when her cheeks 
had been fresh, and when he had seen his 
children revealed to him in the brightness of 
her eyes. 


BY the next shift in the yards, the wind had 
died down and the noises on the Point 
were planed to a level. Gradually the skies 
became blue; the air softened. Each day 
was fairer than the last—until there came 
a flawless day, when the labor on the ways 


went with a will, and when Madge Hickory 
sang: 

“The home-land! Oh, the home-land! 

The land of the freeborn! 

There’s no night in the home-land, 

But aye the fadeless morn!” 

She baked a pile of barley-flour cakes for 
Derry, with a turn of her wrist and a turn 
of her eyes. “It’s hungry weather,” she 
said gayly. As she carried the cakes to the 
board, she changed her mind about giving 
them to him and set them before Jack Blaw. 
“First come, first served!” she laughed. 
“You were in ahead of him, Jack.” 

Derry took the slight good-humoredly. 
He had been made foreman of the cranes 
that morning, and Blaw was under him in 
the yards. When Madge’s blue eyes re- 
turned to him, he told her of his luck. 

Her cheeks reddened. “Praise the mount!” 
she exclaimed. “You deserve it.” She left 
her griddle and sat beside him on the eating- 
bench. “They'll surely pick you to go 
across and build the docks,” she reflected, 
biting her lip. 

He nodded. “Yes, I may soon be sailing 
for parts unknown.” 

“How soon?” she asked with lengthened 
breath. 

“When the company picks me, Margaret.” 
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She looked at him with renunciation in her 
eyes. 

His cakes scorched on the griddle, and the 
old man arose from the opposite side of the 
board to tend them. 

“What does it mean to you?” Derry asked 
Madge, noting the look in her eyes. 

She could not conceal the trembling of her 
mouth. “It’s a long way across,” she said. 
“Td grieve for any of the boys going from 
the home-land.” 

“You wont remember me longer than it 
takes to lay a keel,” he declared. 

“How do you know that?” Her eyes said 
more than she meant to say. 

“How do I know the tide will change?” 
he half laughed, taking the plate of cakes 
that his father brought him. 


MabdcE put her elbows on the board and 
her cheeks between her hands, watch- 
ing him eat. “By and by, when you breast 
the wave,” she said impetuously, “will you 
be thinking of us—or will your thoughts all 
be of the other shore? Everything will be 
new there. But it wont be your home-land. 
Some day, over there, you'll be thinking of 
the Point.” Involuntarily her shoulder 
drew closer to his, as if she were not sure 
that he would think of the Point again, once 
he left it. As she sat there, meditative, a 
blank look came into her eyes. 

He turned his head to look at her, and 
the movement crushed his shoulder against 
hers. A shade of longing went over his fea- 
tures, to be followed by one of unrest. 
“What are you thinking of, Margaret?” he 
said, bringing her eyes to him. The blue 
depths unconsciously revealed her thoughts 
in mirroring his. He held and read _ her 
look, in the soft purple shadows that were 
bringing the day to a close. He must be in 
the yards by sundown for his long shift. He 
stood up, stretching his arms and shoulders. 
She stayed on the bench, looking at him. 
He smiled at her. She smiled back. He 
left the tent with his crew. She sat in the 
twilight, bright-eyed. 

She roused, when old Caley Bulrush 
brought her a plate of cakes. They talked 
of Derry’s luck in the yards and of his fine 
chance of being sent over to build the docks. 
Afterward, they carried two camp-stools to 
a niche by the bay where they could watch 
the last of the sunset. The old man called 
her attention to the way that the tinted 
clouds formed pictures on the skyline: first 
a fleet of cloud-ships on jasper waters, then 
villages with crystal pools, then bulwarks of 
pearl—then blue everywhere, and no pic- 
tures. 

They were quiet in the niche, looking at 
the blue skyline. The air that came from 
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the bay was unusually mild. On the Point, ; J “ Overseas!" ex- 
the children of the shipbuilders called to See claimed Madge, 
each other and the women held converse coloring. _“* Will 
from door to door. A moon rose over the —_ aa pm 
bay. The children went to bed, and the eo?” ” 
women sang to the babies. The moon be- ; 
came bright enough to be reflected on the 
waters. 

All night the moon streamed on bay 
and yards, on shack and _lean-to, 
bunk-house and tent; it seemed a 
globe of illumination intended to 
round out the perfect day that had 
slid in between days of alternate 
cloud and sunshine. With morning 
the hint of mildness passed from the 
air, leaving it raw. 

When the old man carried a pail of 
lunch to the shipyard gates, during 
Derry’s long shift, he learned that Blaw, 
Thew and Keller were the men picked by 
the company to build Pershing’s docks over- 
seas; Derry had been placed in charge of Qo 
the cranes and was expected to stick to jg 
Sawbuck Point. The news troubled Caley, | & 
and he hung about the high, closely woven 4 “\ 
wire fence of the shipyards. The sound { \) 
of building on the ways reverberated 
heavily in the cloudy weather. There were ne yo 
only patches of sunshine as the day fol- “ ekg — - 
lowed the course of Derry’s long shift. f _ Rael darning and 
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Evening was coming, with a cold mackerel took a shawl 
sky, when Caley turned from the fence from a peg on the 
and went toward the Gantry eating-tent. harmonium. “I’m going 
: Fe to meet him,” she said 
ALEY heard Madge singing about the [-# } passionately. She pulled 
other side of Jordan as he approached fg the shawl over her head 
the tent. Stiff-jointed from his sojourn at # and ran from the tent. 
the yard-fence, he rounded a corner of fe Caley took up her darning and hitched 
the canvas and entered the eating-place his stool nearer the lamp, to ply the 
as Ma Gantry lighted the lamp there. needle in the shipbuilder’s sock. 
Madge was darning a lapful of ‘Mey Outside, Madge hurried on, under the 
yarn socks as she sang. Un- = mackerel sky, where there were none of 
folding a camp-stool, the old , d the colors of the day before. With the 
man sat beside her and sorted shawl held over her head and a hand 
the socks. When she had fin- set on her hip, she waited at the yard- 
ished her song, he told her what - exit for Derry. When he came out 
he had heard at the shipyard with his crew, sweaty from his long 
gates. shift, she joined him. 

Ma Gantry’s keen ears caught “T’ve heard the news,” Madge told 
the news and passed it on to the him. 
preacher, who sympathetically ke) “Have you?” answered Derry, not 
sucked in his waterspout mus- , looking at her. 
tache. Behind cloudlets that dappled the sky 

Madge sat looking at Caley with hot color without softening it, the moon was coming 
in her cheeks. “Why didn’t they pick Derry up over the bay. The air bit to the 
to go?” she cried angrily. bone. She looked at the shrouded moon. 

The old man rubbed his joints. “They “It’s a sweet evening,” she said bravely. 
need him here, Madge.” He made no reply. 

“What of that?” she demanded. “They're “Use your eyes and you'll see how sweet 
sending Blaw and Thew and Keller.” Tears it is,” she cajoled him. : 
came to her eyes. “He deserved to go. One of the crew dropped off at a shack, 
Look at his record!” She put aside her and his woman came to kiss him. Derry 
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“Oh, need me—every hour of the day and night!” Madge begged, clinging to him. 


“So it is a 
He put his arm 


looked at the girl beside him. 
sweet night, Margaret!” 
about her; it somehow fitted the warm, 
pliant waist. He let her play with his fin- 
gers as they walked together under the 
mackerel sky. In one of the shacks they 
passed, a baby cried; their shoulders touched; 
their breath roughened; they walked with a 
single step. 

“Do you feel cast-down about not going 
across?” -she asked -him. 


“Ves,” he said. 
She stood still. 
you?” she flared. 


“Why didn’t they pick 


E looked back where the rigging of a 
ship showed at the docks and where 


the cranes were going full tilt. “In two 
years, six hundred thousand tons of steel 
must be turned into finished ships here,” he 
told her. 


“What of that?” she burst out. “They’re 
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sending Blaw and Thew and Keller.” She 
seized his hand. “You wanted to go!” she 
cried. 

He shook her hand off. 
why I should!” 

She shrank. “Don’t be gusty with me. 
I’m not to blame.” 

He looked at her. “I’m not blaming you.” 

“Then why did you throw my hand away?” 
she asked, biting her lip. 

“If I’m to. stick here,”—shortly,—‘“I 
don’t want any softness about it.” 

“Oh!” she said, and tried to keep her 
hands at her sides. But she could not. She 
threw her arms about his neck. “If you're 
to stick to the Point, hold fast to me,” she 
stammered. “I'll be your. refuge.” 

He smiled at this. “When I get the 
roving fever, Margaret, it takes- more than 
a woman to hold me.” 

Her color ran up. “You wouldn’t leave if 
I had you!” she said with spirit. 

“I’d leave, and you with me, if I chose 
to,” he smiled. 

“That’s what you think!’”—holding him 
tight. She put her flaxen head on his shoul- 
der; the shawl fell back and the uncertain 
moonlight shone on her hair. “Glory take 
you!” she berated. “As if you could want 
to go off after the record you’ve made here! 
As if, because you weren’t picked for. a 
change, you’d want to leave the shipyards! 
Why,’—she laughed, and stroked his cheek, 
—‘‘you’d never do that, Derry!” 

Her hand reached his stubble hair and 
smoothed it. “I know what you're terrified 
of,” she confided largely. “I’ve strayed over 
the earth myself, with Reverend Gantry and 
Ma—the old religion was so much easier, 
testifying and wandering where the spirit led 
us. It’s terrible when the spirit to rove 
comes over you. You don’t seem to. care 
for anything—you want to drop what you're 
doing and get away.” She took his face be- 
tween her hands. “Oh, let me help and hold 
you!” she whispered, with more than she 
knew in her swimming gaze. 

He looked beyond her, nostrils intractable, 
eyes" level. 

She was frightened. “Oh, need me—every 
hour of the day and night!” Madge begged, 
clinging to him and lifting her face. 

He kissed her, with a strength that showed 
appreciation of what swam in her eyes—and 
with a finality that showed that if he needed 
her to hold him to the Point he would not 
kiss her again until he needed her no longer. 
He would put her away, if taking her meant 
that he could not stick to Sawbuck Point 
without her. Knowing his nature, and look- 
ing ahead, he rid himself of her arms. “If 
there’s any saving to be done, I'll save my- 
self, Margaret,” he said. 


“That’s no reason 
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Her eyes fixed on him in fear. “You d¢n’t 
love me!” she exclaimed frankly. 

He smiled, in the way that changed his 
features. “I do.” 

She colored. 
you want me.” , 

“I don’t want you!”—vehemently. “Not 
yet, Margaret.” He walked on. “It’s sup- 
per-time,” he commented in a normal tone. 

She caught up with him. ‘“You’re wrong!” 
she broke out, pulling the shawl over her 
hair. “I’m your best anchor.” 

He looked ahead, without speaking. 

She followed his glance—to the shipyard. 
She bit her lip and lifted her eyes to the 
sky, where the cloudlets scudded over the 
moon. Taking the other side of the path, 
she said nothing more. 

He made no effort to pacify her. The 
blood was strong in his face. He put ‘his 
hands under his armpits, and maintained the 
far side of the path. 


“Tl marry you to-night, if 


HERE was a run of mutinous weather on 

the point, transverse winds, torrents 
that fell in cross-currents, contrary tides; 
the dusky, long-winged petrel was seen skim- 
ming the waters. Ships were launched and 
new keels laid. A rainfall steadied the. ele- 
ments; bay and sky were subjected by 
straight rains which drowned all sound except 
the creak of the wet cranes traveling down 
to the ways. 

Walking to the shipyards with Derry, the 
old man tilted his green-baize umbrella to 
watch the cranes. “They seem to talk in 
this weather,” he said. 

Derry was silent, swinging on toward the 
yards. 

With drops on his eyebrows and rivulets 
running from the ribs of his ancient’ um- 
brella, Caley peered up through the wet. 
“Each crane has its squeak,” he cogitated. 
“One will say, ‘See my long arm, see my 
long arm,’ and another will say, ‘I swing 
alone, I swing alone.’ They are mighty fel- 
lows—the cranes.” He wagged his head. 

Derry removed his hat in the downpour; 
his profile was cast against sheets of water 
that flattened his hair and battered the bridge 
of his nose. 

Looking at the adamant profile against 
the rain, it occurred to the old man that 
Derry bore some resemblance to his cranes, 
with their “See my long arm,” and their “I 
swing alone.” Plodding onward, never quite 
able to link his step with the longer, more 
solitary tread of his son, there arose in 
Caley a vague pride in his children’s genera- 
tion, where, first of all, men strove to become 
units, that the machinery of the whole might 
work to its best advantage. Derry was ask- 
ing no aid in the stretch he was taking; if 
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he wanted to be off for new parts, he was 
holding to nothing but himself for anchor. 

As they reached the yards, Derry laid his 
hand on the stick of the old umbrella. With- 
out words, he went through the entrance- 
gates. ~ 

Caley retraced his steps in the rain, pick- 
ing up a pretty shell for Madge, as he went 
along; it was a clear, reddish shell, not un- 
like her cheeks. Thinking of Madge, the 
old man wished that the rain would stop and 
the skies would clear. 

Day by day, the breeze from the bay 
freshened; the petrels flew away, and gulls 
sailed by with dipping wings that almost 
touched the sparkling waters. The children 
of the shipbuilders began to hop about like 
water-spiders. The old man called Madge’s 
attention to the skipping children. H 

“Tt’s the weather for them,” he said. He 
was seated on a bench near the eating-tent, 
peeling apples for Ma Gantry. Madge and 
the preacher were digging clams near by. 

Madge shaded her eyes from the sun to 
look at the children. She left her task to 
tell her love-fortune with apple-parings— 
throwing a red fruit-shaving over her shoul- 
der, she had the old man look to see what 
initial the peel formed. 

Studying the apple-paring, Caley tapped 
his chin. “It looks like a D,” he told her, 
“though it might be a B.” 

“And it might be no letter at all!” she 
ejaculated as she looked to see for herself. 
She knelt on the sand to write her name and 
Derry’s with a handful of parings. Spelling 
out the two names, her eyes lifted somewhat 
forlornly. ‘He'll think,” she said, biting 
her lip, “that the children have done it.” 
After making a ridge of sand in the shape of 
a heart about the two names, she jumped up 
and went back to her work. 

She sang as she bent in the sunshine: 


“Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


She was singing when Derry came by 
from the yards. As he approached, color 
came and went in her cheeks. She lost all 
semblance of sadness. 


Cone by, Derry gave her a smile. It 
was a good deal for him to give her 
just then, for his mouth had never appeared 
harder or his stubble hair more fractious. 
Walking over the names in the sand, he 
took the direction of the bunk-house, with 
his long, forward tread. 

She sat on the bench, scarlet-cheeked. 
“By and by I'll marry some one else!” she 
said rebelliously. 
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The old man cored an apple and gave it 
to her to eat. 

She held it in her hand untasted. “He’s 
miserable,” she said wretchedly. “So am I.” 

Caley surveyed the whitening young face 
with thoughts of how many faces he had 
seen blanch the same way during his long 
lifetime—youth, that imagined no sorrow 
like to its sorrow! love, that fancied itself so 
momentous! The old man laid his hand on 
the flaxen head. On the sands, the children 
chased each other in and out of the bay. It 
was warm enough for their legs to be bare 
and their heads bleached by the sun.: They 
darted about, seeking and escaping each 
other in their unconscious response to the 
open weather. “It’s the weather for them,” 
~ old man repeated, patting the flaxen 

ir. 

The squall that sent the children to the 
shallows forecast deep blue skies with strong 
white clouds. There was a season of blue- 
and-white weather. One by one the leaves 
on the trees of the Point began to come down 
and blow over the sands to the bay; the 
spray from the tides caused the children’s 
teeth to chatter; the women stopped up the 
chinks in the shacks and closed the doors. 
Ships were launched and new keels laid. 
It looked as if in the allotted time the six 
hundred thousand tons of steel would be 
turned into finished ships on Sawbuck Point. 
Then there would be more contracts to fill. 
The first snow of the year blanketed the 
earth. Winds scattered the snow. There 
were weeks of splendid sunlight. 

In weather that set the heart pumping, 
an offer of fresh work came to Derry from a 
company in British Columbia building a 
dike by day labor from Sumas Mountain to 
Vedder Mountain. It meant more money 
and a new field. 


ERRY let the letter blow over the wa- 

ters. “I’m booked to stay on Sawbuck 
Point,” he said. With a shade of grimness 
he watched the tide carry the scrap of paper 
out to sea. He turned to his father. “I 
believe I’ve downed my gizzard,” he 
smiled. 

Taking his son by the arms, Caley scru- 
tinized the hard-featured face, level eyes, 
coltish nose-bridge and stubble hair. “Though 
I’m your father, and may not be able to 
judge, I believe you have, Derry,” he an- 
swered. As he patted the big shoulder, that 
was losing its’sloping curves, tears welled up 
in the old man’s eyes, and his chin became 
obstreperous. “Where’s my lad who couldn’t 
keep from roving?” he quavered. ‘‘Where’s 
the overgrown colt who troubled his mother? 
How they change, as they settle into the 
harness of their manhood! What mighty 








fellows they become!” His hands dropped 
from the long arms, and he quieted his chin 
with his palm. When he finished his silent 
good-by to the roving lad who would not 
come back, and gave his prayer of thank- 
fulness for the man who had routed the lad, 
he folded his hands, one over the other. 

“What about the girl who makes batter- 
cakes,” he asked Derry, “the girl who on 
windy nights has cakes and coffee for the 
father of a shipbuilder? What about the 
lass whose stepfather has found a sound re- 
ligion with the war, eh? What about Madge, 
who is losing her color?” 

Derry looked over the bay. It was be- 
tween his shifts in the yards. Not far away, 
near the water, Madge was telling a couple 
of children stories of the pictures on the 
skyline. Looking at Madge, Derry’s face 
became the face of a rock freshened by a 
spring beneath its hard surface. With his 
hands under his armpits, he walked through 
the splendid sunlight to her. 

Madge looked away when she saw him 
coming. Her story of the skyline ran on 
with only a slight pause as he sat down be- 
tween her listeners. There was a smooth 
head on one side of him and a stubble head 
on the other; he put his long arms about the 
children and hoisted them to their feet. 

“Scamper off,’ he told them. 

The story-teller sat mute, telltale color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

He stretched his arms and shoulders. 
“How’s Margaret?” he asked in a lost voice. 


‘THE color receded from her cheeks. 
4 “How’s Derry?” she replied coldly. 

The blood came up in his face. “Why do 
you care?” he tried to jest. 

“T don’t care!”—with difficulty. 

“Don’t you love me?” 

She bit her lip. “I do.” 

He reached out and pulled her into his 
arms. He crushed her face back, to look 
into her eyes. 

She wept, and crumpled on his shoulder. 

“It has been hard, Margaret,” he said. 

“Hell-fire!” she sobbed. She lifted her 
head. “Glory take you for a slow lover!” 
she berated. She looked over his shoulder 
toward the shipyard. “And a man worth 
waiting for,” she added slowly. 

He kissed her savagely—it seemed as if 
he could never stop looking into her eyes, 
where his own were reflected in bright de- 
tached colors. 

They had their foretaste of heaven in 
_their minutes by the bay. 

He must be in the yards by sundown— 
they walked together to the eating-tent, satis- 
fied with the time allotted them. At the 
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tent the old man had made things ready for 
a marriage ceremony; Ma Gantry had hunted 
up the ring that had joined her to the ex- 
pert boiler-maker, and the preacher was 
waiting in front of the harmonium. Derry 
and Madge were married in the eating- 
tabernacle. When the men of the off-shift 
poured in, there was a hurrah for Foreman 
Bulrush and his bride. At the boards they 
partook of boiled bacon and greens, boiled 
potatoes and sweet cider. Caley baked the 
wedding cakes. 

Before Derry set off for his shift, Madge 
opened the harmonium and led the yard- 
boys in song: 


“O dear, dear native country! 
The land of the freeborn! 
There’s no night in the home-land, 
But aye the fadeless morn!” 


Caley Bulrush cleaned the griddle and 
mixed a fresh crock of barley-flour batter for 
the next supper-shift. While they were sing- 
ing about the home-land, he took from a 
camp-stool in an unobserved nook his hat 
and his roll of green baize: Derry having 
come through, the old man felt that it might 
be time to live awhile with another of his 
sons, to complete the cycle in which he 
moved by journeying back to the little town 
on the Potomac River where his son Hemp 
lived, and where Mara, the mother of Jeff, 
might be glad to see the boy’s granddaddy. 
After Hemp, he would go again to Nolly, 
the son who was blind—the one who had 
written the war-anthem that the world 
would secon be singing. Thinking of his 
three sons, and what they were doing in 
these great times, thinking of other times, 
and wondering gently what the future of the 
world would be, the old man put his um- 
brella under his arm and slipped out into the 
early dark of Derry’s wedding-night. 

The voices of the shipbuilders, singing of 
the home-land, seemed everywhere on the 
Point—on the docks and, ways, and in the 
shacks where the children were going to bed, 
while the ships that would keep them safe 
were being built. Caley jointed his col- 
lapsible umbrella and used it to feel his way 
in the dimming light. The sun had not 
quite set, but the evening star was out. The 
wind was blowing; the bay was high. The 
elements that God held in His hand were 
running their mighty, simple courses. Near 
the shipyard, the old man stopped to listen 
to the methodical drive of the building and 
the restive drive of the tides. The rigging 
of the ships under construction loomed at 
the docks. The cranes were swinging. 

As he trudged away, he took off his hat to 


Derry. 
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ETER MIDDLETON adored his wealthy and 
charming wife—but he didn’t like being merely 








The office door 

flew open. 

strange- looking 
individual burst in and 
stood glaring fiercely 


around him. 


IS real name was Cecil Arthur Ash, 

but they called him the Ghost. He 

had haunted the firm of Blankley & 
Co. for nearly thirty years at the rate of 
forty shillings a week and had filled every 
vacant post as it occurred and had been 
ousted out of it again when convenient. He 
had never complained—it had never occurred 
to him to demand an increase in salary for 
his miscellaneous labors. For, as became a 
ghost, he was by nature timid. But there 
was Mrs. Ash. Mrs. Ash was not timid, 
And nobody had ever called Mrs. Ash a 
ghost. She was a reticent woman, but when 
she spoke, her words were as inexorable as 
the decrees of Fate. 


“Mrs. Middicton’s husband.’” So he left her, vowing 
not to come back till he could return her equal. 
the sixth and last of the stories of Peter’s adventures. 
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“You’ve moiled and toiled for Blank- 
ley’s for the best part of your life,” she 
said briefly as she helped her husband into 
his green-hued overcoat. “In a few years 
it'll be too late, and I mean to live a bit 

before it’s all over. You'll ask for a rise, 
Arthur.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Ash. He looked at her 
helplessly over the rims of his spectacles, 
but he did not protest. Instead, he set 
out with dogged patience on his half- 

hour’s trudge to the office. There 

arrived, he hung up the green-hued over- 

coat and moth-eaten top-hat, and 

climbed the steep stairs to the man- 

ager’s office with a_ beating 

heart and a brain distracted 

with fragments of a lengthy - 

speech of self-justification. 

For he had never in all his life dis- 
obeyed anyone—least of all Mrs. Ash. 

Mr. Benjamin Beverley, manager of 
Blankley’s, nodded at him from behind the 
ramifications of the massive mahogany bu- 
reau. 

“Good morning, Ash. Anything special?’ 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T wondered, sir, if it would be possible— 
I’ve served the firm faithfully for thirty 
years, sir—” 

“What? A rise, eh?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“D’you think you’re worth it?” 

“No sir.” 

That was no part of his. carefully pre- 
pared speech. But no one had ever asked 
his opinion before, and he had been startled 
into an unwished-for truthfulness. The man- 
ager considered him indulgently. Compared 
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with the head clerk he was as a twenty-four- 
volt electric lamp to a gas jet, a resplendent 
individual who radiated prosperity from the 
top of the sleek head down to the shiny 
boots, via a diamond tie-pin and a heavy 
gold watch-chain. Facially, however, there 
was less difference between them. Mr. Ash’s 
countenance was yellow with panic, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Beverley’s with weariness and a sup- 
pressed anxiety half concealed by an ac- 
quired air of suave cheerfulness. 
“Sit down, Ash.” 


= 


HE head clerk sat down. He had never 

dared do such a thing in the office be- 
fore, and he balanced himself on the edge 
of the chair, his thin hands spread out on 
the knees of his threadbare trousers, his 
eyes fixed apparently on the square face op- 
posite, in reality on a fast-materializing 
semi-detached villa with a real garden and a 
possible chicken-run, not to mention a social 
circle. Beverley bent forward, his bulldog 
chin in the palm of a powerful, ruthless- 
looking hand, his cold, steel-gray eyes watch- 
ful and intent. 

“So you want a rise, Ash,” he said medi- 
tatively. “Thinking of your old age and 
the wife and kids, eh?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Quite right. You’ve served, as you say, 
faithfully for thirty years and have a right 
to be considered. There are a lot like you, 
Ash. I was just reckoning as you came in 
that Blankley keeps a thousand men and 
women on the same terms—men and women 
who serve faithfully and who look to Blank- 
ley’s for the present and the future. It’s 
a big responsibility, Ash.” 

The Ghost looked up timidly. This reflec- 
tive mood in a man who never wasted words 
was unusual and rather terrifying. 

“Yes sir?” 

“You're attached to the firm, Ash?” 

“Yes sir.” 

Beverley shifted his position. Figuratively 
he seemed to envelop the head-clerk, to over- 
shadow him with the massiveness of his per- 
sonality. 

“And éuppose I told you that Blankley’s 
wasn’t worth so many thousand farthings— 
that Blankley’s was on its last legs, and that 
in a month or so you and I and all these men 
and women will be thrown out without a 
hope or a chance in the world—what would 
you say, Ash?” 

The head clerk said nothing. He simply 
stared stupidly into the tense face opposite 
him, and Beverley went on with a sudden 
lowering of the voice: “You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, eh? But if I gave you my word? 
Suppose I told you that there was something 
you could do to save Blankley’s—all these 
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men and women, yourself, your family—me 
—would you do it?” 4 

“Yes,” said Ash. His watery blue eyes 
shone with the nearest approach to live en- 
thusiasm that they had known for many 
years. “I’d do it, sir.” 

“On your word?” 

“Yes sir.” 

Beverley touched the bell on the table. 

“You can do-it now,” he said. “Blank- 
ley’s and I trust you, Ash.” To the answer- 
ing office-boy he added: “Send in Peter 
Middleton.” - Then he plunged into a close 
study of ‘some papers before him. 

The Ghost sat motionless, awe-struck, his 
brain awhirl. The thing that had come to 
him was stupendous, incredible. He was as 
utterly taken aback as a child who invokes 
the fairies and finds Queen Mab perched on 
the hearth-rug. Ash, Cecil Arthur Ash, the 
insignificant, the Ghost, was to save Blank- 
ley’s and with Blankley’s himself and a thou- 
sand others. By the time the door opened 
again the semi-detached villa had become a 
mansion, Mr. Beverley had vanished and 
Mr. Ash had appropriated the managerial 
chair together with the diamond tie-pin and 
the watch-chain. 

“Peter Middleton, if you please, sir.” 


ME: ASH perceived that the young man 
who entered was good-looking and well 
made. His clothes were shabby, but they 
fitted him with a certain elegance never ob- 
tained by Mr. Ash’s own special reach-me- 
downs. There was also a suspicion of a re- 
cent oil-smear across the lean cheek which, 
if unromantic, bespoke recent toil and lent 
him an air'of serious purpose. He bowed 
gravely to both men, and Beverley started 
as though his visitor was the last person on 
earth whom he had expected. 

“Oh, yes—Middleton, of course. Come 
in, will you?” 

The young man who had already come in 
accepted the further invitation with a slight 
smile. Beverley waved an_ introductory 
hand. 

“Ash, this is Middleton, a new hand in the 
engine-testing department. Middleton, this 
is Mr. Ash, my expert. Pray be seated.” 
He gave the Ghost a quick glance. “Mr. 
Ash and I were talking about you as you 
came in, weren’t we, Ash?” 

“Yes sir.” The head clerk answered me- 
chanically. The habit of living in a meek 
affirmative had become second nature to 
him and the idea of a denial was as far 
from him as the poles. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said Peter Mid- 
dleton sincerely. 

“Not at all. It’s a matter of business. 
We are quite aware that extraordinary re- 
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sults have been obtained from the most un- 
likely beginnings, and consequently Mr. Ash 
and I have given your little invention a 
close examination. Personally, I lay no claim 
to expert knowledge, but I have the most 
complete _confi- 
dence in Mr. 
Ash’s judgment. 
Mr. Ash has 
just given me 
his opinion, and 
I am_ prepared 
to make you an 
offer.” 

“T am awfully 
grateful sir,’’ 
said Middleton. 
New color 
mounted his 
cheeks, and his 
eyes. sparkled. 
Instinctively he 
touched the 
drawings _lying 
on the table with 
a loving, pro- 
tecting hand. 
“Awfully — grate- 
ful,” he repeated 
earnestly. 

“Don’t men- 
tion it. It’s a 
wild - cat experi- 
ment, but exper- 
iments have to 
be made, and the 
firm must take 
risks. I am em- 
powered to offer 
you twenty 
pounds down, 
Middleton.” 


E leaned 

back in his 
chair as though 
to view the ef- 
fect of this mu- 
nificence, but for 
the moment the 
effect was of a 
negative charac- 
ter. Middleton 
was staring full 
at him, and the flush had passed, leaving a 
white, tense look not altogether reassuring. 

“You mean as an advance?” he said. 

Beverley laughed good-humoredly. 

“There is no question of an advance,” he 
said. “If there were, it would have to be 
on your side. I make you a generous offer 
for very doubtful goods. Take it or leave 
it—just as you like.” 
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“You don’t look honest,” Mrs. Ash said bluntly. “You look 


mean, Arthur, and what's more, I believe you feel mean.” 


“It is Mr. Ash’s opinion that the thing is 
worth no more?” 

The Ghost started. Two pairs of pene- 
trating eyes were upon him, the one plead- 
ing, the other commanding. To his horror 
Middleton made 
a movement of 
almost _ passion- 
ate appeal. 

MTs ACK, 
you're an expert 
—I feel that 
you’re an honest 
man. Are you 
sure that the 
idea is so worth- 
less? I beg of 
you—is that 

your serious 

verdict? 

So much 

depends on 

it. it 6 

matter of 

my whole life 

and the life of 
another—” 

“Married, I 
suppose?” Bev- 
erley interrupted 
curtly. 

Middleton 
nodded. 

“Ah, you young 
men! Reckless, 
improvident mar- 
riages! I know.” 

“The circum- 
stances are un- 
usual!” Middle- 
ton exclaimed 
fiercely. 

“They always 
are, my friend.” 
Beverley 
shrugged his 
shoulders. “I’m 
sorry, Middle- 
ton. I’ve done 
my best. Frank- 
ly, I shouldn’t 
have made the 
offer if I hadn’t 
realized that 
there were unusual circumstances in your 
case. I offer you twenty pounds to make 
a fresh start. I do so for another 
reason. The foreman of your department 
has complained of your incompetence. I 
can’t ignore him. Vulgarly speaking— 
you're fired, Middleton. Try sheep-farming 
in Australia. That may suit you better.” 

“You mean—I’m no good?” 








“Not in this line, at any rate.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“I’m waiting for Mr. Ash’s answer,” said 
Middleton at last. 

“T think I have given you Mr. Ash’s an- 
swer,” said Beverley smoothly. “Have I 
not, Ash?” 

The Ghost looked up. 

“Yes sir.” 

“T think that settles the matter.” 


IDDLETON nodded. He was very 

white and quiet now, and he pushed 
the drawings across the table with a steady 
hand. 
“Ves, that settles the matter. You can 
have these, Mr. Beverley. I make you a 
present of them. If they are worthless— 
well, I don’t want money for them. [I'll 
take your advice—I’ll try sheep-farming. 
That may suit my capacities better” He 
turned away with a hard laugh. “Good after- 
noon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon, Middleton. I’m very 
sorry—” 

The door slammed to. Beverley set his 
great shoulders against it. He was breath- 
ing heavily like a man who has won a hard 
race. “You've done it, Ash,” he said. 
“You've done it.” 

“IT don’t understand, sir—I don’t under- 
stand—” 

“You don’t need to. But we've saved 
Blankley’s between us—” 

“You mean—” 

“Why, man! That thing’s worth thou- 
sands. The market’s been waiting for it— 
I saw that at a glance. It will give us all 
a fresh start—” 

“You cheated him, sir!” 

“We cheated him, my dear Ash!” 

The Ghost rose unsteadily to his feet. 
His underlip was quivering. There were 
tears in his weak eyes. He took an unsteady 
step toward the door, and Beverley stood 
aside to let him pass. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to tell him the truth,’ Mr. 
Ash said tremulously. “He trusted me—he 
said I was honest—and—and I’ve ruined 
him. Don’t you realize—think of his young 
wife—perhaps starving—I can’t do it, sir, 
I can’t. 

His hand was on the knob. Beverley did 
not move. His eyes sparkled. 

“Remember your own wife, Ash; remem- 
ber the thousands. What’s one young fool 
compared to all that? Remember Blank- 
ley’s!” 

"The Ghost’s hand dropped to his side. 
He turned dazedly. He saw that Beverley 
was stretching a slip of paper toward him— 
a check. 
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“For the first quarter as undermanager,” 
said Beverley, smiling. 

The Ghost dropped into the nearest chair 
with his face buried in his hands. 


- ALK ten miles a day, knock off five 

courses of each meal and stop think- 
ing about yourself,” said Dr. Gregory. 
“Good morning.” 

“But, Doctor, I assure you, the palpita- 
tions—” 

“Fudge!” “He banged the bell on the table 
beside him. - “‘Next, please!” 

Her Ladyship, with her flounces and pal- 
pitations, was swept out by an inexorable 
page-boy at one door while at another an 
equally elegant and healthy-looking person 
was ushered in. : 

Dr. Gregory looked up at the newcomer 
with a snarl. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said rudely. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

“What’s the matter? Grammar out of 
order?” 

“Yes; I’m suffering from split infinitives 
and a lost husband.” 

“Oh! said Dr. Gregory. He leaned back 
in his chair and pushed his glasses off his 
nose onto his forehead. “I believe I know 
you,” he added, but without any particular 
gratification. 

“I should hope so—I’m Peter Middle- 
ton’s wife.” She took out a minute gold 
puff-box and lifting her veil, powdered a 
small and attractive nose with artistic exacti- 
tude. “I’ve been crying, and that always 
makes my nose red. It doesn’t matter, does 
it? One has no secrets from one’s doctor.” 

“So it seems. What have you been crying 
about ?” 

She looked at him brightly. 

“About my husband. I’ve just seen him 
work. It was so pathetic that I wept all 
the way here. Poor Peter!” 

“And pray what was poor Peter doing?” 

“He was trying to put a machine to- 
gether. Anything quite so dirty and hot and 
disreputable, I have never seen. I nearly 
fainted.” 

“Have you come here for sal volatile?” 

“Figuratively—yes.” She replaced the 
puff-box in her gold bag and looked at him 
with sudden and complete gravity. “Do you 
remember the last time I was here, Doc- 
tor?” 

“H’m—yes, I think I do.” 

“I cried. I terrified you out of your 
life. Well, if anything happens to aggravate 
me now, I shall burst into floods.” 

“My dear madam—” The hand which 
had instinctively snatched at the bell fell 
powerless. Dr. Gregory stared at her in 
panic-stricken dismay. 
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The Ghost lurched forward and struck @ ringing blow on the resounding table. “I believe I am beside myself, sir!” he said 
udly. “I see what I’ve been all these years, and I’m not going to be it any more.” 
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“You deserve that I should have hys- 
terics,” she added blandly. 

“In heaven’s name why?” 

“It’s all your fault.” eo 

“What is?” 

ey 


ypc a this cryptic utterance Dr. Greg- 
ory became speechless. Mrs. Middleton 
regarded him with increasing severity. 
“You’ve taken my husband from me,” she 
said. “You’ve broken up a happy home. 
You’ve broken my heart.” 

“Bosh!” A tear immediately quivered on 
the end of a long eyelash, and he added 
hastily: “I mean—eh—I don’t understand. 
If you'd only be a little more explicit, my 
dear madam.” 

“I’m coming to that. About a year ago 
I came to you for advice. You were my 
husband’s best friend, and I, knew some- 
thing was the matter with him. You told me 
I was the matter with him. You told me 
I was ruining his character and his health 
with my money. I believe you said ‘damned 
money’—” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did. And I forgave you because 
you were quite right. I was ruining him. I 
saw that quite clearly. So I did the only 
thing I could think of—I cut him off with 
a shilling. I said horrid things to him and 
sent him away furious, vowing he’d never 
come back until he’d earned enough to buy 
me up twice over and all that kind of non- 
sense. Since then I’ve lived an awful life. 
I’ve. had to follow him everywhere incog- 
nito, helping him out of one mess after an- 
other and setting whole armies of his pro- 
tégés on their feet. At the present moment 
he’s as strong as a horse, but I don’t believe 
he’s earned a penny. He invented something 
or other, and for a time I had hopes; but 
now that’s no good and I’m sick of it—per- 
fectly sick of it. I want my husband. Dr. 
Gregory, I insist on having him back.” 

- “Then have him back!” he burst in tes- 
tily.” 

“T can’t. He wont come back. You know 
he’s as obstinate as a mule. He’s made up 
his mind not to touch a penny of my money 
again, and all that. I’ve tried to explain. 
I told him that all I did was done for the 
sake of his health, but he wont believe me. 
He thinks I’m sorry for him. A year ago his 
liver was all wrong, and now it’s his pride. 
One might as well argue with a grizzly bear. 
And—and my heart’s breaking.” 

“T thought you said it was broken.” 

She smiled tearfully. 

“We'll compromise. Let’s*call it cracked. 
And anyhow I’m just as miserable as I can 
be. What am I to do?” 


D®: GREGORY growled, slid tgck in his * 
chair and thrust out his short legs under 
the table after the fashion of -ill-mannered 
schoolboys. He meant to be rude—he wanted 
to be rude. He detested females in general 
and this one’ in. particular. Catching a 
glimpse of .a’pair of immaculate little feet, 
he glanced. up ‘hastily; encountered two very 
charming and pathetic-eyes and took refuge 
in the ceiling. ._. . 

“How am Ito’know?” he muttered. 

“You ought to know. Think!” 

“What?” 

“T said, think!” 

The man ‘of science, the discoverer of 
three new diseases and one germ, stared at 
her in affronted bewilderment. 

“My dear madam, I. do think.” 

“Well, then help me. Don’t you see, 
Dr. Gregory, how awfully serious it is?” 
She leaned forward and actually laid a small, 
beautifully gloved hand on his. “Don’t you 
see—it’s not only my happiness that is at 
stake—it’s Peter’s, your friend’s. I’ve kept 
my word to you—I’ve given him back his 
freedom, his independence, his health; but 
I can’t give him up altogether—for his sake. 
Peter is miserable without me; you may 
not believe it—I suppose you can’t.” 

Dr. Gregory fidgeted. 

“It seems to me just possible,” 
ted gruffly. 

“Well, then help us both.” 

“Both?” he echoed. 

“John Peter Middleton and I.” She 
looked at him with brimming eyes. “John 
Peter Middleton came three months ago,” 
she said. 

“My dear girl—Mrs. 
never knew!” 

“Very few people do. I did not want to 
coerce Peter into coming back—only now 
I can’t bear it any longer!” 

“Good gracious—I don’t know what to 
say!” 

“Think!” 


he admit- 


Middleton—and I 


implored Mrs. Middleton. 


E glanced at the hand which still held 
his, made an effort to withdraw into 
safety and instead did something unprece- 


dented. He patted her. It was not ex- 
actly a caress, but it was obviously meant to 
be one. 

“My dear lady, don’t cry. And look here; 
suppose your Peter was persuaded to come 
back, what do you suppose will happen? 
It will be the old trouble all over again. 
He’ll worry himself into his grave over the 
money he hasn’t earned and spend his days 
doling it out to the wrong people. At the 
end of six months he’ll be the same mental 
and physical wreck he was. Have you 
thought of that?” 





attitude of complete dejection. The door burst open. 
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Mrs. Peter Middleton nodded. Her 
mouth was quivering, and Dr. Gregory got 
up abruptly and began a hasty promenade 
round his consulting-table. Mrs. Peter Mid- 
dieton continued silent, but Dr. Gregory was 
fully aware that contrary to directions she 
was crying. He stared out of the window, 
disarranged some medical books and finally 
came back and put an awkward hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Look here,” he blurted out. “You’re— 
you’re a—good sort—I mean—a nice—eh, 
little woman—I—eh, quite sympathize with 
Peter. I shall do my best, madam. [I shall 
think.” 

“Dr. Gregory!” She sprang up. For a 
moment the awful thought flashed across his 
mind that she might kiss him. Instead she 
merely clasped both hands and looked up at 
him with tearful, thankful eyes. “Oh, how 
good you are!” 

“Fudge!” He frowned severely. “I’m 
Peter’s friend. Having come to the conclu 
sion that you may be necessary to Peter’s 
happiness—” 

“Oh, you have come to that conclusion?” 

“I admit the possibility, madam. Please 
do not interrupt. I say, having arrived at 
this conclusion, I am prepared to devote my 
energies to a solution of the problem. I 
shall let you know the result to-night.” 

“T shall think hard too,” said Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. 

“Pooh!” said Dr. Gregory. 


“I DON’T know what’s the matter with you, 

I’m sure,” said Mrs. Ash tartly. “If I 
hadn’t lived twenty-five years with you, Ar- 
thur, I should say you had been drinking. 
Just look at your hand!” 

Arthur Ash looked and muttered some- 
thing about nerves. 

“Nerves! Fiddlesticks! There’s some- 
thing wrong, Arthur. If this rise in your 
salary has anything underhand about it, 
you’d better own up—” 

“My dear, whatever should make you 
think such ridiculous things?” 

She brushed a speck of dust from the 
threadbare overcoat and tried to meet his 
eye. Mr. Ash appeared to find the crown 
of his hat a subject of great interest. 

“You don’t look honest,” she said bluntly. 
“You look mean, Arthur, and what’s more, 
I believe you feel mean.” 

“Mean!” His voice shook. “Haven’t I 
given you everything you want? Thirty-five 
shillings a week extra and then to be in- 
sulted—” 

Mrs. Ash kissed him. Her voice soft- 
ened. 

“My dear, I didn’t want to be unkind. 
You’re the best man in the world and de- 
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serve thirty-five pounds a week all the rest 
of your life, but I should be just as surprised 
if you got it. And you've been so strange 
of late. I’ve been frightened. You're not 
angry, are you?” 

Never before in his life had he been al- 
lowed to feel injured. The feeling was al- 
most luxurious. He glanced quickly at her 
hard, careworn face beside him. 

“No, not angry—only hurt. A man ex- 
pects his wife at least to trust him—” 

“But I do trust you. Only—only I 
wanted you to know that I’d rather be in 
the gutter with you, honest, than in a real 
villa with our own servant and—and visiting- 
cards and knowing that you—we’d done 
wrong to anyone.” 

“My dear!” he said huskily. They kissed 
each other again. It was very unusual, but 
she accompanied him to the gate and even 
watched him to the end of the road where 
he turned and waved back to her. Such a 
thing had not happened for twenty years. 


HROUGHOUT his walk to the office 

Mr. Ash saw very little else than that 
pale face and the troubled eyes. He had 
not known her so gentle, so tender. Time 
and trouble had soured her, and this sudden 
change was almost painful. It frightened 
him. It was as though she knew. The 
thought was terrible. It sent him into the 
office more like a shadow than ever. It star- 
tled him into uttering an exclamation as he 
suddenly found himself face to face with 
Peter Middleton—Peter Middleton in greasy 
overalls, white and haggard-looking but with 
a very square chin and tight mouth. 

“T thought you’d gone,” Ash said sharply. 

“I’m going. This is my last day. I sail 
this evening.” 

“Sail? Where to?” 

“Australia. Steerage. I mean to try 
sheep-farming. Perhaps I shall be just good 
enough for that.” 

Ash caught his breath. They were stand- 
ing together in a narrow passage, and in- 
stinctively he put his hand against the wall 
for support. Middleton faced the light. 
There was a grim little smile about his 
mouth. 

“Tt was awfully decent of Beverley to give 
me that money,” he said. “Otherwise I 
should be stranded. Nobody wants useless 
objects like myself about the place.” 

Ash made no answer for a minute. He 
was not quite sure of his own voice, and 
when he did speak, it sounded unusually 
weak and tired. 

“What about your wife, Middleton?” he 
said. “Is she going too?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t mean to leave her—here?” 
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“Why not?” Middleton pulled out a hand- 
ful of small coin. “There’s three pounds, 
two shillings and two pence left. One can’t 
go traveling with a wife on that.” 

“You're deserting her!” said Mr. Ash 
tremulously. 

“T’ve got to.” 

“You're leaving her to starve 
creasing agitation. 

“She wont do so badly without me as she 
would with me,” was the grim answer. 


ME ASH was silent, and Middleton, slip- 
ping out of his overalls, hung them up 
on the door. 

“You're a lucky man, Ash,” he said. 
“You’ve got your wife and your home, and 
you've earned both honestly. I envy you. 
Good-by.” 

“Stop!” 

Middleton had opened the 
turned sharply. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Don’t go. I want you to wait a moment. 
I—I may have something to tell you. Wait 
in the counting-house. Promise me. It’s 
of the utmost importance.” 

“I don’t understand. What is it? You 
look as though you had seen a ghost.” 

_ “I—I believe I have—at any rate—I can’t 
go on with this—” 

He was gone, leaving Middleton to stare 
blankly after him. 

Never before had any human being en- 
tered -Mr. Beverley’s office as Ash entered— 
without knocking, without invitation. He 
was panting, for he had taken the whole 
flight two steps at a time, and terror of the 
thing he was to do had almost bereft him 
of speech. Mr. Beverley stared at him 
coldly from over the ramparts of the ma- 
hogany desk. 

“T wasn’t aware that I’d sent for you, 
Ash,” he said. 

“You didn’t, sir. But I must speak to 
you—at once. It’s about Middleton—” 

“I’m sorry—I haven’t a minute to spare. 
A lady has just asked to see me, and she’s 
on her way up now. Another time, my good 
fellow.” 

“Another time will be too late. Middleton 
is leaving to-night.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t care a jot when Mid- 
dleton leaves.” 

“You've got to care.” 


1? 


—with in- 


door. He 


i was an amazing, horrible thing to have 
said. It was not merely a case of burning 
his ships—he had blown them up. Thirty 
years of patient labor—all gone for nothing. 
Yet his voice had sounded curiously loud 
and steady. He felt less ghostlike. For the 
first time in his drab life he had done some- 


thing on his own. He was not obeying or- 
ders—he was disobeying them. He was fly- 
ing in the face of Providence, and it seemed 
to him that the air was red and full of noise 
and the clash of warlike music. Mr. Bev- 
erley rose to his feet as though he had been 
lifted by an invisible force. 

“You're beside yourself, Ash,” he said. 
“You’ve been drinking.” 

It looked highly probable. The Ghost 
lurched forward and struck a ringing blow 
on the majestic table. 

“I believe I am beside myself, sir,” he 
said loudly. “I see what I have been all 
these years, and I’m not going to be it any 
more. I wont let that man be cheated and 
tricked. It’s—it’s a damnable shame, sir!” 

“Ash!” 

“I don’t care!” said the Ghost. 

There was an interval in which the man- 
ager of Blankley’s recovered his self-pos- 
session. He began to smile at last, and his 
smile, according to its degree of urbanity, 
presaged discomfort for some one else. 

“I’m afraid after all these years we shall 
have to part company,” he said pleasantly. 

“I don’t care!” said the Ghost. “I shall 
tell the truth. I shall tell the whole world 
what I know.” 

“And pray what is the truth? I asked 
advice—your advice, mind you—on a doubt- 
ful venture. Middleton himself will bear me 
witness that it was you who suggested twenty 
pounds as a fair price. If the invention turns 
out a success—so much the better. If there 
wasn’t a chance of success, no firm would 
venture anything.” His smile broadened. 
“You wont get much sympathy when you 
go out into the world with your story, my 
good friend.” 

“VYou—” 


bs” dees fortunately, at that moment the 


door opened. It sometimes happens 
that ghosts, coming back to life, do un- 
natural things, and it must be regretfully 
admitted that this particular one had seized 
the first available weapon—an ink-pot. The 
lady who entered glanced from one to the 
other. The ink-pot and Beverley’s unwav- 
ering smile were scarcely reconcilable, but 
the smile predominated. 

“Thanks, Ash,” said Beverley pleasantly. 
“That’s all for to-day. I wont detain you 
any longer.” 

The Ghost replaced the ink-pot, but he 
did not go. He went over to the window, 
where he lingered sullenly. The lady came 
forward. Mr. Beverley bowed. Among 
other valuables, he possessed highly pol- 
ished manners. 

“I understand that you wish to speak to 
me, madam?” he said. 
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“Thanks—if you don’t mind—just for a 
moment!” 

Beverley threw a significant, commanding 
glance at Ash, who remained in every sense 
of the word unmoved. The lady also glanced 
at him. She had lifted her veil, and both 
men perceived that besides being well dressed 
she was also exceedingly pretty. Mr. Bev- 
erley’s urbanity thickened. 

“I suppose this gentleman is your con- 
fidential secretary?”’ she asked. 

“Ye-es,’ Beverley admitted unwillingly. 

“Vou see,’ she went on, “the matter is 
private and very important. That is why 
I did not give you my name through your 
clerk. I do not want my name to trans- 
pire at all. You understand?” 

“Perfectly. You may rest assured that 
both Mr. Ash and myself are discretion it- 
self. You may proceed with the utmost con- 
fidence.” 

She laughed gayly. 

“Oh, I haven’t come to confess a crime. 
I’ve come on business. Mr. Beverley, you 
have a man engaged on your premises by 
name of Middleton?” 

“TI had, madam, but he is dismissed.” 

“T see. Incompetent, I suppose?” 

“T think that would be the kindest way 
of putting it,’ said Beverley. The lady 
nodded. There was a twinkle in her bright 
eyes. 

“TI quite understand. You see—I take a 
personal interest in him. He used to be— 
my private secretary, and I had to get rid 
of him—for incompetency. In fact he was 
so incompetent that I consider it my duty 
to look after him. I promised.” 

“Oh!” said Beverley somewhat nonplused. 
Then he made a little bow which but for 
the massiveness of his build would have been 
courtly. “It is incredible that you should 
be in any way guardian of this young man,” 
he added. 


ps bent her head, and Beverley was 
gratified to see that she blushed. 

“Oh, I’m much, much older than you 
think,” she said rather indistinctly. 


floundered. 
younger—I 


“Impossible—I mean—” he 
“I. mean you couldn't be 
mean—” 

She burst into a little peal of merriment. 

“Thanks. We'll leave it at that, Mr. 
Beverley. I’ve come on business, not for 
compliments. Now, I understand that Mid- 
dleton has patented an invention. I want 
you to tell me frankly what it is worth.” 

Beverley smiled. He had seen the Ghost 
turn round and the thin hands clench them- 
selves. 

“I myself have no opinion in the matter,” 
he said. “But Mr. Ash here, who is an 
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expert, told me it was worth twenty pounds 
at the most—and that’s what I offered him 
for it,’ he added generously. 

“Very nice of you. Now, what I want 
you to do is to pretend that the thing is 
worth—say forty thousand pounds.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“IT said forty thousand pounds. Also 
please inform this Mr. Middleton that owing 
to the value of his invention and the fact of 
his undoubted ability the Company has de- 
cided to offer him the position of managing 
director at the salary of five thousand pounds 
a year.” 

“My dear madam—” 

“Or perhaps ten thousand would be bet- 
ter.” 

“Are you mad?” Mr. Beverley burst out. 
He had sprung from his seat, as though 
released by a spring and made a dive for 
the office bell. There was real alarm on his 
now flaccid countenance, and even the Ghost 
had edged nearer the door. The lady only 
smiled. 

“I’m not in the least mad, thank you,” 
she said. “I am merely stating my wishes.” 

“Permit me, then, to inform you that 
your wishes are ludicrously impossible.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not. And if you don’t 
see your way to making them possible, I’m 
afraid you will have to offer your valuable 
services to another firm, Mr. Beverley.” 


E folded his arms and scowled down 
at her. The courtliness of his manner 
had miraculously evaporated. 

“One would suppose, my dear madam, 
that you were Blankley & Co. itself,” he 
jeered. 

“T am,” said the lady. 

There was a moment’s breathing-space. 

“T don’t quite follow—” said Mr. Bev- 
erley. 

“Tt’s really very simple. As you know, 
Blankley was wabbling on the brink of— 
what you call it—liquidation. Well, I sent 
my broker round, and at the present mo- 
ment I hold three fourths of the Company’s 
shares. To-morrow I hope to control the 
rest. The directors have resigned. I in- 
tend to float a new company with Mr. Mid- 
dleton as managing director. That’s all.” 

Beverley exploded. 

“All! The fools—the utter fools! If 
they had told me—warned me! Why, in 
six months I could have made the Company 
the richest in England—I could have made 
them all millionaires. I tell you—that in- 
vention’s worth thousands—” 

“Ts it?” said the lady sweetly. 
or Mr. Ash say so?” 

“TI said so,” said the Ghost. He came 
forward, trembling but desperately deter- 


“Did you 
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mined. “He knew it was a good thing,” he 
went on, “and I agreed. I was driven. I 
couldn’t help myself. I’m a poor man—and 
—and there was the wife—and—” 

“I understand.” She looked at him with 
softened eyes and then at Beverley. There 
was a humorous little line about her mouth 
which softened its severity. “I’m afraid, 
Mr. Beverley, you’re rather a—a—” 

“Scoundrel?” he suggested. “I suppose 
that’s true enough. Id better go.” He 
tossed his papers together. “It serves me 
right,” he added bitterly. 


‘ AIT a moment.” She extended a 

white hand to detain him. ‘“There’s 
just one thing—you bought that patent for 
the firm—not for yourself?” 

“Well?” 

“T think that counts a little in your favor, 
doesn’t it?” 

He .was silent. The bullying pomposity 
had been beaten out of him. He looked at 
her anxiously—almost timidly. 

“T’ve worked for the firm for thirty years,” 
he said. ‘We were identical—that’s all.” 

“Do you think then, Mr. Beverley, in the 
interests of the firm, that you could be 
—not a scoundrel?” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“Tt’s just this. If you do what I want, 
if you keep a solemn promise never to re- 
veal to any human being, including Mr. Mid- 
dleton, what has happened in this interview 
—you can stay.” 

“Stay?” 

“T mean it. 
gentlemen?” 

Her hand was held out. Beverley looked 
at it. Like the Ghost, he was nedrer true 
manhood at that moment than he had been 
for many years. 

“Do you think my word’s worth much?” 
he asked bitterly. 

“T trust you. Mr. Ash—you too? You're 
married, you said? Wont you help make 
Mrs. Middleton happy?” 

“Yes, if I could—I’d do anything!” 

“Then wont you help me? You see— 
my name’s Middleton.” She smiled upon 
them both. “I’m Peter Middleton’s wife,” 
she said. 


Will you give me your word, 


= E’RE doing finely, aren’t we, Ash?” 
“Finely, sir.” 

“Here’s a letter from Beverley. Fresh 
orders from France. He wants to start a 
factory out there. What do you think, 
Ash?” 

“We can afford to run a risk or two, 
“That’s what I think.” Peter Middleton 
leaned back in his chair and gazed con- 


sir 


tentedly round the handsome office. “It seems 
almost too good to be true,” he added sol- 
emnly. 

“What, sir?” 

“Why, everything. Just think, if you 
hadn’t discovered at the last moment that 
my invention was worth something, and if 
Beverley hadn’t been so splendid about it, 
I should be sheep-farming by now—and a 
lot of good I should have been too.” 

“Indeed you saved the firm, sir.” 

“Did I really, Ash?” 

“You can see that for yourself, sir.” 

Peter Middleton crimsoned with boyish 
satisfaction. 

“It really is too splendid, Ash.” 

; “Yes sir, Mrs. Middleton will be glad, 
sir.” 

Middleton glanced quickly at the elder 
man’s grave face bent over the morning’s 


“Mrs. Middleton doesn’t know,” he said. 

“Sir?” The bundle of letters fell scat- 
tered over the table. “Sir, you don’t mean 
you've left her to starve whilst you—” 

“No, no!” Middleton rose and came over 
to his secretary’s side. He laid a hand on 
the sloping shoulders, shakan at that mo- 
ment by a fierce indignation. “Don’t think 
so badly of me, Ash,” he said earnestly. 
“Mrs. Middleton isn’t starving. I never 
said she was. You jumped to conclusions. 
My wife’s rich, terribly rich. She had so 
much money that she almost drowned me in 
it—and our happiness. It came between 
us. I’m afraid it always will.” 

Ash drew himself up. Nobody had called 
him the Ghost for two months and what 
with five pounds a week and a house in 
Surbiton with a real garden, not to mention 
a social circle, he had become positively 
strong-minded. 

“Don’t you believe it, sir. 
hurts anyone who works for it. 
rich yourself now.” 

“Not rich enough,” was the stubborn an- 
swer. 

“I suppose you’re going to wait till her 
heart’s broken?” said the private secretary 
quite violently. 

“Ash—-what on earth—” 


Money never 
And you're 


T that moment the office door flew 

open. No apologetic office-boy made 
his appearance. Instead, a strange-looking 
individual arrayed in a top-hat of a socially 
extinct type and a frock-coat and trousers 
of the same generation burst in, and stood 
on the threshold glaring fiercely around 
him. His sandy-colored beard and violent 
blue eyes behind a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses, not to mention the unrolled um- 
brella clasped firmly in both hands, added 





THE GREAT 


to the very marked pugnacity of his ap- 
pearance. 

“My dear old Gregory!” said Peter de- 
lightedly. 

The visitor drew back. He made a cir- 
cular movement with the umbrella which 
vendered any further overtures of friendship 
not only undesirable but dangerous. 

“Stand back, sir! Don’t touch me 

“But my dear fellow—” 

“Don’t ‘dear fellow’ me! Scoundrel!” 
Middleton stared helplessly, and the little 
doctor made another and more threatening 
gesture. “I wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible,’ he went on in a voice choked with 
passion. “You, my best friend, the man 
whom I believed in—to do a thing like this 
—no, it’s horrible—abominable—” 

“Look here,” Peter interrupted firmly, “if 
you're mad, Gregory, say so, and I’ll do my 
best for you. Otherwise I think you owe me 
an explanation. What have I done—” 

“Done, sir? Tell me one thing—where’s 
your wife, sir?” 

“My wife?” 

“Yes sir, your wife. Here you are in 
the finest offices in London with a suite of 
rooms in a first-class hotel,—coining money, 
sir,—and what is your wife doing?” 

“7 don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? Well, I do. Working 
her fingers to the bone to keep herself and 
your son alive, sir—in a fourth-floor attic, 
sir, whilst you—” 

The defense of the umbrella proved un- 
availing. Middleton had the raging doctor 
by the shoulders and was shaking him back- 
ward and forward like a rat. 

“Gregory, if you value your life, tell me 
what you mean. My wife—my son—in an 
attic—” 

“Didn’t you know—lost all her money— 
father wont give a penny, because not liv- 
ing with husband—son two months old— 
name John F®ter—Middleton—let go of me!” 

Peter Middleton let go, and the Doctor 
shot across the room into Ash’s arms. Be- 
fore he had recovered his breath, Peter 
was already struggling into his overcoat. 

“Address!” he thundered. 

“She’s at 5, Bird Lane, fourth story, back 
room!” 

Peter Middleton was gone. 

Dr. Gregory collapsed into the nearest 
chair. He was hugging himself. though 
whether with pain or laughter the be- 
wildered Ash could not tell. 
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RURY LANE could not have done it 
better. The garret was as miserable as 
any ever allotted to a wronged and deserted 
wife by popular melodrama. The table was 
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bare, the cupboards empty, the windows 
patched. The cradle was the one object that 
suggested better days. If there was a cer- 
tain symmetry in Mrs. Middleton’s personal 
disorder, only a close observer would have 
noticed it. At ten o’clock Mrs. Middleton 
was humming cheerfully to herself. At a 
quarter past a motor tooted impatiently in 
the street, and a minute later heavy, racing 
footsteps sounded on the rickety steps. 
Whereupon Mrs. Middleton took refuge by 
the cradle, where she sat with her head 
bowed on her hands in an attitude of most 
complete dejection. 

The door opened violently. 

“Come in!” said Mrs. Middleton unneces- 
sarily and without looking up. 

“Susan!” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Peter!” 

“I’ve come back. My poor beloved girl!” 

They were in each others’ arms. For 
several minutes there was nothing sufficiently 
coherent in their remarks to merit report, 
and only the wailing of a disturbed and angry 
infant brought them back to earth. 

“Poor little beggar!” Peter murmured 
tenderly. ‘My dear ones, to think how you 
both must have suffered and I never knew!” 

“We've both been awfully miserable—but 
it’s worth while just to have you back.” 

“Sure? And all that money gone, my 
dreadfully rich wife?” 

“Every cent—in a horrid motor com- 
pany. And I’m not rich any more. Every- 
thing’s yours now, Peter. Even Papa’s al- 
lowance stopped. He wouldn’t give it me 
because we quarreled. He said it was my 
fault.” 

“How dared he!” 

“Well, it was. I was horrid. I expect 
he will give it me now, though. You wont 
mind?” 

“Susan, you shall: have everything 

“Thank you,”—very meekly. “Peter, you 
haven’t come back because you're sorry 
for us?” 

He kissed her joyously. 

“T’ve been the most miserable man on 
earth till this moment. I can’t live without 
you any more. Is that being sorry for 
you?” 

“You wont mind taking care of us both?” 

“You know I sha’n’t. I’ve been proud to 
work for you—I shall go on being proud. 
Susan—I could almost find it in my heart 
to be glad you lost all that money!” 

Susan Middleton nodded. She and John 
Peter exchanged glances. John Peter’s ex- 
pression betrayed profound indignation, but 
since it was of necessity quite speechless, it 
really did not matter. 
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platform gorged with people. Boys in 

dust-colored uniforms were everywhere, 
and with them were girls and women who 
also wore a uniform—a brave, gallant, heart- 
wringing smile. On the outskirts of the 
crowd were little knots of men, smoking or 
looking away into space. 

I had come almost a thousand miles in 
answer to the cry of my heart’s friend: “My 
boy must go. Come and help me to live.” 
She, like the others, was smiling as she 
greeted me and introduced to me the big, 
gentle giant of a man who had been a child 
when I last saw him. 

We talked, in the disjointed way that peo- 
ple do under such circumstances, and I looked 
about me, wondering at what I saw. Coming 
from the West, where I had lived for so long, 
I had anticipated these American boys, of an 
old, old town, as most American of Ameri- 
cans—free from the admixture of race which 
is so marked in sections of the country which 
have been more recently settled. But in- 
stead of that, I found a cosmopolitan stamp 
upon the faces of the young men in khaki, 
and upon the older men and upon the women. 
The girls, as always, showed less. 


| STEPPED from the train onto a railroad 


HALL 


While I speculated on this—for Boonville 
was an established community even before 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War—we 
turned to speak to two lads, who were 
quite evidently special cronies of my friend’s _ 
son. 

Vitch had, undoubtedly, Slavic cheekbones, 
but his square chin and the shape of his 
head were Saxon. MacRae had reddish hair 
and freckles, and a pair of brilliant, exotic 
dark eyes which meant some land far from 
Scotland which had given him his coloring. 
I thought it was a splendid thing that these 
foreigners should be going to fight for the 
land of their adoption, and said so; and in 
that moment knew that I had committed a 
grievous fault. 

“We're American, you know,” Vitch gently 
corrected me. “Born in Boonville. My 
mother was a Smith—some of the Revolu- 
tionary stock around here.” 


EFORE I had time to do more than look 
apologetic, the whistles blew and the lads 
crowded on board. I shall not forget, so long 
as I live, the light of half-shamed exaltation 
on their faces nor the passionate love and 
yearning which poured upon them from those 
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who looked and looked, long after the train 
had gone. 

Two lonely women, we went to the old 
house on Laurel Avenue, where my friend 
had lived all her life. It had been left to 
her by her aunt, the elder Miss Marcy. A 
family named Tonia lived in the big house 
across the street—which people still called 
the Lizzie Meredith place. There were Car- 
ters and Hardys near by and many others 
with English names, but the faces, nearly all, 
seemed subtly touched with lines not of my 
race. 

My friend’s son was to marry Olga Vitch 
when (if ever) he came home. 

“Surely the name must have been short- 
ened from some Russian one?” I remarked 
to her. 

My friend smiled. “There is an odd his- 
tory on this street,” she said. “I have heard 
parts of it, and some letters which my aunt 
wrote my mother at the time have helped me 
understand more. Perhaps you, who are so 
interested in the progress of American his- 
i's would be interested in this little bit 
of it.” 

We spent many an hour piecing together 
what she knew and what I surmised and what 
we could learn from the family stories about 
us, and we think that we know it, very much 
as it actually happened. 


[t was hot, that September day, a good 
many years ago, and so still that the whine 
of the sawmill back of the Upper Bridge was 
faintly audible. Most of the stores on Main 
Street had signs on the doors, “Back at 5.” 
Jacobus’ dog, fat and sleek, as a butcher’s 
dog should be, barked occasionally, in a 
feeble way, and Solonious Beach’s horses, 
tied before the little brick building with the 
big sign, “Boonville Water Works Company,” 
stamped impatiently at the flies. They were 
the only evidences that Boonville was not an 
See village, asleep on its lofty, rounded 
ills. 


Asleep, in a sense, the town might be said 
to be, although it was only fifty miles 
from New York, as the crow flies, it had ac- 
cepted with grudging toleration the branch 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, which the engineers of that great 
public carrier had bestowed upon it. 

“This town’s been here since a good while 
back,” old man Arden was apt to say, when 
reproached with the slowness of his native 
place. “It’s been right here since the chains 
that Washington put acrost the Hudson, 
down yonder, was forged in the ol’ mill 
that’s under the reservoir, now. It was an 
ol’ town then. It’s on ol’ town now, but 
there aint any porehouse needed in it, an’ 
Hiram Green, which is the Police Depart- 
ment, the tax-collector and president of the 
school board, gits plenty of time to fulfill his 
public dooties!” 

Old man Arden might have added that so 
far, Boonville was more than ordinarily pros- 
perous and self-centered. Its citizens were 
well content with their lot. Few of them 
ever ventured farther than Paterson, even 
on pleasure-trips. The business life of the 
staid old town was an entirely independ- 
ent one; and as for its social life, even 
the existence of the cosmopolite New 
York was little more to it than a glittering 
myth. 

Old man Arden, cashier of the local bank, 
owner of two fertile farms stretched along 
the Morris Canal, forehanded, thrifty, self- 
centered, unlettered Arden, might well have 
stood for a personification of old, old Boon- 
ville, proud that it was a prosperous licensed 
town when Rhoda Terrand, of Revolutionary 
fame, drove her ox-cart from Parsipany to 
its market-place, demanding that every farm- 
er’s wife should knit socks for Washington’s 
frost-nipped soldiers. 


Ts particular hot September afternoon 
with which I begin the story of the 
European invasion of Boonville, was, as I 
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have said, so hot that the whole town snoozed 
away the noon hour and another one or two, 
hours as well, as if it might have been 
the town of the enchanted castle, and 


who awaited the awakening kiss 

of the venturesome Prince. 
Playing the part of The Prince, 

but in a most boisterous fashion, 

the aristocratic Four-ten burst 

upon Boonville, still new to the 

roar of locomotives, on that 

particular afternoon, when its 

booming hum -upon the rails 

woke the town to life, as if 

the simile of the prince had 

some verity. People appeared 

here and there on the 

streets, and two wagons, 

driven by independent 

and bitterly antagonistic 

drivers, who fought for 

such freight and ex- 

pressage as the flyer 

might leave behind, 

came rattling up to 

the depot. Jacobus’ dog, 

who considered himself 

the guardian of Boon- 

ville, and therefore 

necessary to every 

public function, 

raced down Main 

Street in time to loll 

his tongue out at the 

long line of coaches. 

And at the last mo- : 

ment the ticket-seller and 

baggage-master opened the win- 


were sharing the hundred- oe 
years nap of The Princess iy 


dows of their respective cubicles =? 
and leaned leisurely out. Qs 


The Four-ten seldom dropped 
any but the two men whose occu- 
pations or interests took them out of the 
town every day. One was His Honor the 
Mayor, who divided the burden of his civic 
duties with the care of a small factory in 
Paterson. As the factory was left to him by 
an uncle, who had not been a Boonevillian, 
the town regarded the factory, and its ab- 
sorption of the Mayor, as unavoidable mis- 
fortunes; but upon the other, who was often 
away from his home for half a year, linger- 
ing in strange and foreign parts, and who did 
something mysterious in “the city” when he 
was back in Booneville, which took him there 
at nine o’clock and returned him at four— 
for the MacRae boy, a descendant of one of 
the earliest Scotch settlers, the town felt 
mingled reproach and amazement. 

The old MacRae homestead, bedeviled 
out of all resemblance to its ancient self 


Under the cold and disapproving 
supervision of the conduct 

or, the many people 

who packed the door- 


Ways of the cars 
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by Heaven only knows what porticoes and 
pergolas and sun-parlors and sunken gardens, 
was no more fantastic to the eyes of Boone- 
ville than Hugh MacRae, last of the name, 
who wore a monocle and talked as no Mac- 
Rae ever had, and lived as no other 
MacRae would have considered even decent. 
As Miss Marcy always said, whenever he was 
discussed, his mother would surely turn over 
in her grave if she could see those foreign 
servants of his “parley-vouing” around her 
house—she, that would not allow even the col- 
lars of her man to be sent down to Paterson 
to be done up in a heathen laundry. 












ELL, the ticket-seller came 
out of his box, as the big 
train came bursting around the 
bend just below the station, ada 
and he and the baggage-mas- 

ter leaned against the empty truck, 
expecting that the passing of the 
Four-ten on this particular day 
would bring no new thing. As 
usual, they thought, His Honor 
would stop for a little friendly 
chat, and Hughie would pass 
through with the curtest of nods, $ 
and that would be all. But as 

the train came to a standstill, 
both ticket-seller and baggage- 
master were galvanized into 

the most alert attention. In- 
stead of the two men, there 
appeared men, women and :- 
children, in astonishing num- ony 
bers. 

“What in Sam Hill’s all 
this?” demanded the ticket- — 
seller. 

Under the cold and disapproving super- 
vision of the conductor, the many people 
who packed the doorways of the cars be- 
gan to descend, pulling and dragging with 
them extraordinary impedimenta in the way 
of bundles, small tin trunks, things wrapped 
in shawls, babies, and parcels. After them 
and with them came shoals of children in 
such quantities that the conductor, in re- 
sponse to an exasperated shriek from the 
panting engine, hurriedly reached up and 
swept them off in batches, as many at a 
time as his arms could hold. The Mayor and 
Hugh and a tall stranger came off at last, and 
with a yell of impatience, the Four-ten at 
last got away, leaving upon the platform a 
lot of people whose appearance and manners 
and languages left the ticket-seller and the 
baggage-master agape with wonder. 

One or two of the men seemed to know 
Hugh, and one tall fellow insisted upon kiss- 
ing his hand, a salutation which Hugh en- 
deavored to take with a casual and accus- 
tomed air, but which left him pink behind the 
ears. 

“I guess it’s some more of Hughie’s for- 
eign help,” the baggage-master opined, as he 
watched MacRae passing through the crowd. 
“He suttinly got a powerful lot of ’em, this 
time.” 

The ticket-seller shook his head. “Them 
aint help, not with all them children,” he 
stated. 

The stranger, after conferring with Hugh, 
began herding the crowd down the steps 
which led toward Laurel Avenue. “Wha’d I 
tell yuh?” said the ticket-seller, eying the 
Mayor gloomily. His Honor was listening to 











something which Hugh was saying, and 
his expression indicated that he was not 


pleased. 
After MacRae had made 
his languid adieus and had 
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“What in Sam 


Hill's all this?” 
demanded the 
ticket-seller. 





English groom, which outraged the feelings 
of every owner of a vehicle in town, the 
two men approached the Mayor, who stood 
uneasily rumpling his scanty hairs, and swing- 
ing his silk hat from a ruminative thumb and 
finger. He had taken on the hat with the 
title, and as it was the only head-covering 
of its kind in town (except Hugh’s, of 
course, but no one counted that), it was con- 
sidered to be a sort of badge of office. It 
made the Mayor look “real political,” accord- 
ing to Miss Marcy. 

He eyed the two men with the watery blue 
eyes which somehow matched his hesitating, 
inconclusive speech. 

“T suppose you boys—you see, it’s like 
this—as Mr. MacRae says, it is a good thing, 
only it seems—Boonville has never had— 
ah—eh—and yet—” 

As His Honor had seldom been known to 
finish a ‘sentence, Boonvillians had grown 
accustomed to piecing out what he said by 
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“What do you mean by this?” 

Miss Lizzie demanded. ‘*Don’t 

you know that this is private 
property?” 
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inferences and guesses, 

but neither the ticket- 
seller nor the baggage-master could make 
anything out of this. 

“They’s goin’ down Laurel Avenoo,” the 
ticket-seller stated, craning his neck past the 
big elm which stood at the back of the depot. 

“Yes—they—ah—the old feed-store, you 
know—Hugh thinks that it will do—I under- 
stand—he says—very interesting industry—” 

“Tt’s a mill that’s a-goin’ to be opened!” 
both of his listeners exclaimed. 

“Ah—yes—ah—lace—” 

“Where they goin’ to live?” demanded the 
baggage-master, who had his house on the 
street down which the motley array had 
turned. 

“Ah—Hugh—he owns some vacant prop- 
erty — er — Laurel — Avenue — many years 
—you know.” 


These cryptic remarks would have meant 
nothing to an outsider, but to the two men, 
who knew every detail concerning the real 
estate of the town, the whole thing was at 
once clear. Laurel Avenue, one of the oldest 
parts of the town, had been part of a tenant 
farm of the MacRae estate, in the days be- 
fore the Civil War. Those who now owned 
property on it had bought directly from old 
Adam MacRae, and in its short length the 
street was exceptionally free from the ban of 
mortgages, liens and modern improvements. 
It ended at the old feed-store, a structure 
still in good repair, but unused for some 
years, since the opening of the railroad had 
ruined the waterway, down which a solitary 
barge slipped, once a week, in order to keep 
the franchise alive. Besides the feed-store, 
large enough for a lace-mill, there were a 
number of places on the short street where 
the newcomers might live, all still owned by 
Hugh: the old Boardman homestead, next 
door to the baggage-master’s, a big house 
with large grounds; the small house between 
Miss Lizzie Meredith’s and Mr. Arden’s; 











the little schoolhouse abandoned since the 
large one on Main Street was built, and a 
queer little brick house of three rooms, up 
a lane behind Mr. Arden’s which had been an 
eating-place when the canal was swarming 
with traffic, 


CHAPTER II 


T had been a good many years since Miss 
Lizzie Meredith had spoken to John Ar- 
den, although nothing separated their two 

gardens but the little frame house which stood 
between them, at the front. Old man Mac- 
Rae had owned it, and had left it, along with 
his exorbitant demands for it, to his estate. 
Miss Lizzie’s father and Mr. Arden and Miss 
Lizzie herself had done what they could to 
secure it at a reasonable price, but Hughie 
MacRae, who retained his father’s shrewd- 
ness, though he lost all else of the Scotch 
qualities, had steadily advanced the original 
figure at which the interpolating “piece” as 
Miss Lizzie disdainfully called it, had been 
held, and there it remained, dividing the 
Meredith and Arden land in front. Back of 
its small rear yard the separating fence was 
one for at least a hundred feet. Laurel Ave- 
nue could remember seeing young John Ar- 
den jump it, many a time, on moonlight 
nights, when they could dimly see Miss Lizzie 
sitting on the bench beneath the pear tree 
which hugged the two fences. But one morn- 
ing the bench was gone, and when she met 
John at the feed-store that evening, she 
turned away her head, and John passed on, 
with a white cheek and a fiery eye. 

No one knew what the quarrel was about, 
but shrewd guessers were not lacking. 

Miss Lizzie was admittedly the most intel- 
lectual person in the town. Hers was the 
court of last appeal in all matters of the finer 
sensibilities. Hers the decision as to new 
books for the Sunday-school library. Hers 
the deciding voice in all social questions. 
Hers the standard of house-furnishing, of 
conduct, of opinion. As opposed to this per- 
fection, unlettered, hot-tempered, high- 
hearted young Arden was conceded to be 
heavily handicapped. 

“She’s too uppity for him,” declared the 
men. 

“He aint good enough for her,” said the 
women. 

“She wanted him to go down to Paterson, 
to a school there that’s open at night,” whis- 
pered the gossips. 

“He told her he’d go to the hot place, 
first,’ reported Arden’s cronies, 

Anyway the marriage did not take place. 
The two young neighbors ceased to speak to 
each other, and the years went on and on, 
until they were no longer young. All alone 
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in their two speckless houses, the hale woman 
and the hearty old man lived, and Laurel 
Avenue told the tale to its grandchildren, of 
a dull afternoon. 

Tall and well preserved, with snapping 
brown eyes, and “a figure that you could put 
a perfect thirty-six on without changin’ a 
line,” as the elder Miss Marcy said, Miss 
Lizzie’s was a respect-compelling personality. 
Laurel Avenue, which had known her, girl 
and woman, intimately, was not yet quite 
at ease with her. It visited and gossiped and 
made informal back-yard calls all up and 
down the street, but it never went to Miss 
Lizzie’s without its best bib and tucker on, 
and it was received on the immaculate front 
porch, in summer, and in the stiff front par- 
lor, in winter, with a reserve and alien gra- 
ciousness which never allowed of the easy 
friendliness which other porches and parlors 
gave. 

In summer, Miss Lizzie was seldom seen 
before half-past three. Then she came out 
to sit behind her old, old wistaria, and em- 
broider, at which hour Thomas Barton came 
to attend to the big stretch of lawn and the 
many beds of flowers which made up the 
wide and deep front yard. Miss Lizzie took 
care of her pet roses and her fancy fruit 
bushes, in her back yard, herself, but accord- 
ing to her code no lady would be seen in the 


company of agricultural implements in so . 


public a place as a front yard. 

Thomas took excellent care of that part 
of the Meredith grounds allotted to him, but 
Laurel Avenue conceded that he earned his 
fifty cents a week by more than legitimate 
sweat of his brow, for Miss Lizzie got her 


money’s worth, always, from everybody, as . 


scrupulously as she gave coin for coin. 


te the day when the Four-ten had depos- 
ited the unusual cargo at Boonville, Miss 
Lizzie was embroidering and directing Mr. 
Barton’s labors with much shrewdness and 
some acidity of speech, as usual, when she 
glanced up and saw a tall man in a long, 
queer coat, and an enormous beard, prying off 
a board from the nailed-up windows of the 
little house. There was a woman with him, 
with two children clinging to her skirts, and 
she had a shawl over her head, and arms full 
of bundles. 

“For goodness sake!” exclaimed Miss Liz- 
zie. “Just look at those tramps. Go drive 
them right off the place, Mr. Barton.” 

Mr. Barton hesitated. The stranger was 
tall and husky, and Mr. Barton was short and 
fat and at heart a timid soul, but Miss Liz- 
zie’s sternly pointing finger drove him for- 
ward. 

The tall man, smiling amicably, shook off 
Mr. Barton’s mildly restraining hand, shook 
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his head at Mr. Barton’s attempts to tell 
him that he must not trespass, and continued 
his housebreaking operation with great cheer- 
fulness, watched by Miss Lizzie with a tight- 
ening of her lips and a narrowing of her eyes 
which any Boonvillian would have recognized 
as danger signals. 

She came down the walk, as Mr. Barton 
despairingly signaled her, with a_ swift, 
springy walk which had not changed since 
she was a girl, and went quickly through a 
gap in the tall hedge which made the bound- 
ary line of the little “piece.” 

“What do you mean by this?” Miss Lizzie 
demanded. “Don’t you know that this is 
private property?” 

The big man smiled broadly, and bent 
deferentially before her. 

“How do, mees?” he inquired, showing two 
rows of startlingly white teeth beneath the 
hirsute adornments of his mouth. 

Miss Lizzie repeated her query, but the 
man shook his head. 

“Englis’ ver’ hard,” he stated, “spek ver’ 
leetle bit.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Lizzie. Then she took 
him energetically by the arm and pointed 
toward the road. “Go!” she commanded. 
Then she whirled him toward the house. 
“Not!” she stated, with much emphasis. 
“Not belong here. Understand? Not—be- 
long--here.” 


R. BARTON had always greatly admired 

his employer, but this mastery of a for- 

eign idiom left him quite speechless with 
surprise. 

“She a’most spoke t’ ’im in his own lingo,” 
he reported, later, to the baggage-master. 
“‘Not belong here’ she says t’ ’im, an’ he 
understood ’er, jes’ like that!” 

“Wha’d he say?” demanded his listener. 

“He said a hull lot in his own lingo, an’ 
when he stopped, she says to ’im: ‘I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. You go right off the 
place!’ An’ she pointed, jes’ as stern. You 
know Miss Lizzie.” 

“Yes, sir!” the baggage-master remarked, 
with feeling. He had had many a tilt with 
her. “Wha’d he do then?” 

“The feller, he looked scared, and he 
looked at his woman, an’ he looked back at 
Miss Lizzie, an’ all of a sudden, he fell right 
down afore her, an’”—here Mr. Barton 
paused dramatically—‘“and then, then he 
kissed her dress, down at the ruffle, an’ 
jined his hands, an’ a’most cried.” 

The baggage-master fell back a pace and 
regarded Mr. Barton with a fixed and glassy 
eye, but Mr. Barton bore the inspection well, 
and the baggage master hastily changed his 
intention of branding this incredible tale as 
a lie—not only because Mr. Barton looked 
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as if he were telling the truth, but because 
it was unbelievable that he would have been 
able to invent it. Mr. Barton, satisfied with 
the impression he had made, proceeded to 
the crux of the tale with the pleasing knowl- 
edge of having even heavier shot in his 
locker. “Yes sir, an’ Miss Lizzie, she stood 
there like she was turned to stun, an’-—” 
Mr. Barton stopped to light his pipe and to 
anticipate the effect of what he was about to 
say. ‘An’ she, she says low-like, like she 
seen a ghost, ‘Merciful Heaven!’ she says. 
And at that Mr. Arden lep’ the hedge like 
he was sixteen again, and he sent that feller 
sprawlin’, and he says to Miss Lizzie, 
‘Elizabeth,’ he says, ‘did he hurt ye?’ an’ she 
says, starin’ at ’im, ‘No, thank you, John, he 
jes’ surprised me,’ she says. ‘It’s been many 
a year since I seen a man down on the groun’ 
at my feet,’ she says, an’ Mr. Arden, he 
turned his back on ’er, an’ standin’ like that, 
he says: ‘True for ye, my girl. It’s been 
many a year.’ An’ all the time that strange 
feller was squattin’ down, and ’is woman was 
wringin’ ’er hands.” 

The baggage-master struck a heavy hand 
against a loaded freight-truck. “Well, I de- 
clare to glory!” he exclaimed, when he could 
get his breath. “Well—aint that the beatin’- 
est thing! What was it she said t’ old man 
Arden, now, again?” 

Whereupon Mr. Barton, who was enjoy- 
ing himself hugely, went back again to the 
beginning. 


F Nps up and down the street, that night, 
over supper tables and on porches, Lau- 
rel Avenue told and retold the tale, and haz- 


arded conjectures of all sorts. But even be- 
yond this absorbing topic was the street 
agitated by its foreign invasion, for every 
one of the houses there, which had been un- 
occupied that morning, now twinkled with 
lights. The little place back of Mr. Arden’s 
and the small bit between him and the Mere- 
dith property gave out, in addition, strange 
sounds; the strumming of a banjo and a 
deep bass voice, singing a song of odd ca- 
dence in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. Arden, in response to an urgent re- 
quest from various heads of households, had 
begun an investigation, beginning with the 
Mayor and ending with the strange man who 
had taken board at Mrs. Carter’s, and by twi- 
light had a complete history of the affair. It 
seemed that Hughie, as Laurel Avenue had 
always persisted in calling MacRae, had be- 
come interested in the lace industry, a fad 
of the beautiful Lady Hetherington’s, when 
he was last in England; so much so that he 
had promised to accept the overflow of her 
factory as the nucleus of a similar estab- 
lishment in his own town. These aliens were 
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the result. More would come, Hugh had 
told the Mayor, as soon as these were settled 
and the lace-mill put in operation. They 
were people with excellent records—men and 
women whom Boonville would do well to 
welcome as skilled craftsmen. Mr. Arden 
did not say so, but everyone who heard his 
report knew that Hugh had given out the 
last statement with his best “landed propri- 
etor” air. 

After Mr. Arden had explained all this to 
a protesting and exclamatory group in front 











where his feet had not trod for is ten. 






passed before her door. 

Laurel Avenue, which had been so ab- 
sorbed in planning its indignant call 
upon Hughie for the following morn- 
ing that it had not noted this unusual 
occurrence, suddenly became conscious 
of it, and unanimously 
stopped talking, while 
it stared. Under the 
brilliant harvest moon 
the portly figure of Mr. 
Arden was plainly visible, 
and from every possible 
place within eyeshot, it 
was surveyed with aston- 
ishment. 

Then clear and a little 
sharp, as usual, Miss Liz- 
zie’s voice came - 
from the obscur- 
ity of her wis- 
taria-hung 
porch. 

“Well, John, 
I’ve heard about 
it. What I want to know is, how are we 
going to get the creatures away from here?” 




















ME ARDEN coughed before he answered, 
and everyone who heard him knew that 
it was to gain courage before he trusted his 
voice to reply. When you haven’t spoken to 
a person for thirty years, it takes a strong 
nature like Miss Lizzie’s not to feel it. 

“Well, I dunno,” Mr. Arden said finally. 
“That’s a question. Hughie, he owns most 
o’ these houses where they are, an’ the feed- 
store, an’ all. I dunno what we can do about 
nd 

“Well, I know,” Miss Lizzie retorted. 
“We'll make a protest to the police about 
having these dangerous strangers on our 
street.” 
“*Pears to me there’s too many young- 
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of the Misses Marcy’s gate, he “Mi me 
crossed the street, and paused un- |” name 908 

° , os % nine ers al- 
certainly before Miss Lizzie’s house, ready. Now it 
P ease 
thirty years; for since the day when would you let us 
they had ceased to speak to each have some blanket 
other, he had never so much as_ tonight.” 









sters around for much danger. That woman 
on the Boardman place is a clean-lookin’ 
critter, if she is bigger’n most, and that fat 
little fella back of me is right pleasant 
spoken; an’ next door, here, they’ve been 
a-cleanin’ up the yard—” 

“Well, I can just tell you that if you are 
fool enough to let Hughie think he can do 
as he pleases on this street, I'll show him 
something different.” And there was the 
sound of a foot being stamped energetically. 

The street tittered—swept by old recollec- 
tions, for it had 
been many and 
many a year since 
it had heard Miss 
Lizzie stamp her 
foot at John Arden, 
and call him a fool—or 
since it had heard John’s 
teasing, throaty chuckle 
break out, in answer to it. 
“What you goin’ to do?” he 

Ez gurgled. “Turn 
the hose on 
— ‘em, same’s you 

did on them 
tramps that tried 
t’ eat something, 
settin’ on your 
curbstone last 
summer?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be 
abadidea. I guess 
they’re none too 
fond of water.” 

Mr. Arden ran one hand thought- 
fully along the top of the gate, al- 
most as if he meant to lift the 
latch, but instead, he turned 
away toward his own house 
with a laughing rejoinder 
thrown to the listening street, as 
well as to Miss Lizzie. 

“Well, you church-members that’s always 
a-talkin’ about your dooty to the heathen, 
an’ a-sendin’ good Amurican dollars to ’em, 
here’s a chance to get ’em first hand. They 
aint in Afriky. They’s here, right here on 
Laurel Avenue. ‘Pears to me that you can 
do your Christian dooty, an’ save money, an’ 
have the fun of seein? what happens all at 
the same time if you're willin’ to do a bit 
of missionaryin’ right here in your own 
home town.” 

“Suppose you begin doing your duty, since 
you think that way about it,” Miss Lizzie 
rapped out. “Go in and ask those poor un- 
fortunates next door if they’ve cleaned out 
the well. That water hasn’t been used for 
ten years.” 

“By gum, that’s a good idea!” Mr. Arden 
exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER III 


did not take place. Old man Arden 
had succeeded in touching up the con- 
sciences of Laurel Avenue, as he had often 
done, when he had flung their professed prin- 
ciples in their teeth. The fact that he there- 
by exasperated them thoroughly only in- 
tensified the effect. Added to that was 
the natural kindliness of their hearts, 
which had been touched by what had 
happened when Mr. Arden took Miss 
Lizzie’s suggestion and inquired 
about the well. He had gone in to 
inquire, and had come out in a 
few minutes with two very sick 
children in his arms, which he 
had taken to Miss Luella 
Marcy, who was the accredited 
nurse for the street, as her 
sister was the dressmaker. 
Between them, they had 
made the clothes and 
buried the dead and 
tended the children and 
brought the babies 
of Boonville, in gen- 
eral, and of Laurel 
Avenue, in particular, 
into the world, until 
it was a matter of in- 
stinct for everyone to 
hurry to them with 
every kind of trouble. 

So he had placed 
the two wailing young- 
sters, who had had 
more of the uncleaned 
well water than was 
good for their little 
stomachs, in her capa- 
ble hands, and she had at once given them a 
disgorging dose of mustard and water, with 
the efficient hand which no youthful mouth 
had ever closed against successfully, and then 
declared them out of danger, without delay. 

In the midst of the ensuing excitement, 
with the father and mother making low bows 
to everyone and with the little tots smiling 
their way into everybody’s heart, Laurel 
Avenue sheepishly acknowledged to itself 
that it would, indeed, be unchristian to re- 
fuse the hand of fellowship to these people, 
despite their strange clothes and _ their 
stranger language and their peculiar man- 
ners; and with a sigh, the street resigned it- 
self to tolerating them, until such time as 
they could be removed diplomatically. 

As for Mr. Arden, by some miracle of 
penetration, he had succeeded in asking and 
having answered a question; and he told the 
street, therefore, that the name of the father 


Ta attempt to get the newcomers away 


paused un- 
certainly 


before Miss 


Lizzie’s house where his feet 
had not trod in thirty years. 
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was Michael Nicholas Vitch. Mr. Vitch, the 

man thereafter remained, thus having the 

component parts of his patronymic divorced 

and the Lithuanian nationality of his de- 

scendants forever disguised without his 
knowledge or consent. 

Nicholovitch was, as Mr. Arden said to 

Miss Lizzie, “kinda nice.”” He had some educa- 

tion, a touch of neatness, a great desire for 

friendship, and a gay, laughing, earnest, 

good-humored manner, which Laurel 

Avenue could not resist, although his 

extravagances shocked the street to 

its core. He repaid Miss Luella’s 

care of his children during the 

night by kissing her hands many 

times, the next morning. Miss 

Luella gasped and fled to her 

room, not knowing whether 

she wanted to laugh or to cry. 


HE brick house back 
of Mr. Arden’s, up 
a blind little road that 
stopped there, was 
taken by the curly- 
haired man, one An- 
tonio Marielino, his 
six children, wife and 
one boarder, Isaac 
Goldberg by name, 
who aroused much 
speculation among 
the yeuth of Laurel 
Avenue by never ap- 
pearing without his 
Derby hat. Whether 
he slept in it or not 
was a never-failing 
subject of specula- 
tion. 
Mr. Arden, after 
a number of attempts to pronounce the liquid 
Italian, which left him purple and near to 
an apoplectic fit, gave it up, and so did Lau- 
rel Avenue, which henceforth knew the Ma- 
rielinos as the Tonys. Tony had no awful 
habit, such as that of Mr. Vitch, who kissed 
the bottom of the Reverend Mr. Applegate’s 
frock coat, when that calm Lutheran gentle- 
man called upon him, and who kissed a lady’s 
hand almost any time, if she were not quick 
enough; but the Italian’s red vest, the black 
sash he wore instead of a belt, the flowing 
redundancy of his ties, and his startling habit 
of wearing a flower stuck behind his ear, 
among his gray curls, were perpetual sources 
of interest. People ran to the windows to see 
him go by, as if he were the circus, and the 
first time he ate a vast platter of spaghetti, 
in his front yard, beneath the plum tree, 
everyone on Laurel Avenue who could think 
of an excuse for calling on Mr. Arden did so, 
































for Tony’s wonderful manipulation of the 
strange viand was plainly visible from that 
gentleman’s dining-room windows. 

“For the land’s sake!” Mrs. Will Hardy 
exclaimed, as Tony negotiated a large forkful 
of neatly wound coils, “don’t that look jes’ 
as if the man was swallerin’ fish-worms. The 
pore thing—I’ll send over some pickles and 
preserves and white bread, right away. If 
we're goin’ to do our dooty by these people, 
we might as well begin with their vittles.” 

The first time Antonio had taken Mrs. 
Tony in his arms and kissed her full on her 
red lips—that Mr. Arden saw—was about a 
week after the family had moved in. Mr. 
Arden, attending to his tomatoes in his side 
yard, looked up just in time to see the pretty 
picture, and to hear Antonio murmur some- 
thing in his own tongue whose import 
needed no interpretation. 

The old bachelor, whose kindness and chiv- 
alry toward women were as deep as his secret 
fear of and reverence for them, had blushed 
furiously and retreated to his front yard, 
feeling that he must have unwittingly stum- 
bled upon a wonderful moment in the lives 
of his neighbors—some anniversary, or a 
great good fortune, perhaps—which had so 
far excited them as to cause them to forget 
the possibility of onlookers. 

Mr. Arden, as before said, had retreated 
hastily to the front yard, where he went to 
work vigorously on his roses. Despite him- 
self he continued to think about his neighbors 
and so thinking, fell into a pleasant mood of 
contemplation. It had been a pretty sight, 
that spontaneous, ardent, laughing, half- 
childish, wholly tender embrace and kiss. 
Mrs. Tony might lack something of the trim- 
ness and compact neatness which Boon- 
ville rated as a woman’s chief charm, but 
there was no doubt that Tony found her a 
pleasant armful. What would it be like, that 
feeling of a sweet, delicate woman’s shoul- 
der against your arm? What would it be 
like to look down and see true, steadfast 
eyes looking up into yours,—ah, me!—eyes 
brown and deep, swimming with gentle pride 
and affection—and a strong little hand clasp- 
ing yours—and the fragrance of verbena 
wafted to your nostrils. 

Mr. Arden wandered uneasily among the 
roses as he mused, and so lost was he in his 
thoughts of what had been and what might 
have been, that he really did not know where 
he was. When he came to himself,—with the 
start with which you awake in your own 
bedroom after incredible midnight adven- 
tures,—he found himself tightly clasping his 
own corpulent gatepost, and he was not with- 
out a ghastly suspicion that he had just laid 
his cheek, happily and confidingly, against its 
blistered sides. 
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Thrilled and frightened and a little bit 
amused, and more than a little saddened, he 
went heavily into his house and sat down 
in his lonely dining-room, and allowed his 
thoughts to wander as they would. 

Tony had gone back to work, and Mrs. 
Tony sat on her porch, embroidering a flam- 
ing design in reds and yellows and greens 
and purples which defied every canon of the 
art of that day, and yet was a lovely thing. 
The baby slumbered on her knees and the 
beautiful Carlo played with the black rope 
of her hair, which she had loosed to the 
afternoon breeze. Margherita and Lucia and 
Rosa, soft-eyed and round, like their mother, 
sewed near her, filling the air with their sweet 
chatter, and on a distant bench, Luigi, six- 
teen, romantic, talented, his dark eyes aglow 
with some secret dream, sang in his piercing 
sweet tenor, and struck occasional chords 
from the guitar which lay in his lap. 

Mr. Arden propped his chin in his hand 
and stared intently, forgetting his desire not 
to intrude upon the privacy of this family 
whose mode of living daily caused him aston- 
ishment. 


E talk, the laughter, the music, the inti- 

mate, tender tones of the sisters to 
their brother, the savory odor which began to 
be wafted out from the bedroom, where the 
cook-stove held an honored but unusual place 
before the mantelpiece, were not lost upon 
Mr. Arden,—no, not one smallest bit,—but 
all the time he was harkening to other things: 
to the dead, dead silence in his big house, to 
the voices of his youth, and to the steady 
tramp, coming nearer and nearer, of Time’s 
unrelenting footsteps. The afternoon sun 
dropped low and looked in at Mr. Arden, but 
he did not see it. The shadows of the eve- 
ning crept into his room, and he had not 
changed his position, but when Tony came 
home, and they all fell upon him with joyous 
cries, and Mrs. Tony pressed in close to the 
arm which reached out for her, Mr. Arden 
stirred and shut out the sight with fingers 
which were wet. 

Goldberg came then, and he and the Tonys 
proceeded to have dinner under the plum 
tree and to sing, to Luigi’s deep-toned guitar, 
a nonsense song of the Naples streets which 
had a haunting, passionate regret moaning 
through its languorous, strangely syncopated 
strains. Mr. Arden leaned forward, put his 
elbows on his knees and cried wretchedly, 
without trying to stop. 

So he did not hear a discreet little knock 
at the side door, nor answer when a child’s 
voice said: 

“How do, mister? I want to speak with 


” 


Nor did he hear when a cautious hand 
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finally turned the knob: and Mary Kanski, 
aged ten, looking less but having a most dis- 
concerting degree of self-possession, entered. 
The first he knew of all that, was that some 
one touched him, and a child’s voice said: 

“What are you crying for? You feel 
sick?” 

It is doubtful what Mr. Arden would have 
done if any grown person had come upon 
him in that way, or if it had been daylight, 
but among the shadows little Mary’s face was 
very sweet and compassionate, and Mr. 
Arden answered her question in the way 
prompted by his aching heart. He put his 
white head down on her shoulder and let 
her pat him and rub her velvet cheek against 
his wet one, and drop a little airy kiss on 
the point of his ear, and never knew that he 
had entirely ruined her collar, new and fear- 
fully starched, which she had put on in spe- 
cial preparation for this call. Finally, he 
gave her a squeeze and sat up, feeling that 
he had completely lost his identity. 


7 GOMEBODY must have spoke awful 
cross to you,” Mary commented with 
a pitying cluck of her tongue. “My papa 
cries sometimes when my mamma speaks 
cross to him. ‘You, Kanski!’ she says to 
him. ‘Why will you spend so much time 
planting flowers? We cannot eat them. Jesu 
Maria! And all the time the beans are 
squeezed with the weeds. What a man! I 
wish that I had married that German August. 
He would not act like a crazy man like you, 
always looking at the flowers and saying: 
“What a beautiful day!”’ And then my 
papa comes by me and cries, and my mamma 
comes after him, after a while, and kisses 
him, quick, where the hair is not, and says, 
‘Stop crying, you fool, or I split your throat.’ 
And then my papa is glad again and says, 
‘Thou art my angel.’ My papa speaks in his 
own talk, because he does not learn the Eng- 
lish like my mamma and me. My mamma 
says the mans not learn like the womans.” 
Mary was a natural actor, and she had 
given this little impressionistic sketch of fam- 
ily life at the Kanskis’ with a pretty good 
imitation of the tones and manner of the 
persons involved. Mr. Arden, who had 
chuckled at her first words, had laughed 
more and more as she proceeded, until, in 
the reaction from his experience of the after- 
noon, he came nearer having a genuine case 
of hysterics than he had ever supposed it 
possible for one of the sterner sex. 
Mary thumped his back and brought him 
a drink from the bucket in the kitchen and 
wiped his streaming eyes with her little folded 
square of a handkerchief, and regarded him 
with entire seriousness. In her short expe- 
Tience, as the member of a numerous and 
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temperamental family, she had learned to ac- 
cept any kind of conduct at all as a matter 
of course. 

Her seriousness contributed not a little to 
Mr. Arden’s state. “Well, well, well, Mary,” 
he said, at last, “you an’ me’s had quite a 
little session, aint we? You see, I had an 
awful bad toothache to-day, and then you 
busted me up with that there sorrowful little 
fambly story—so that I don’t know’s I ever 
was so shook up.” 

“My papa often feels that way,” Mary 
replied. “He says he has too much the 
heart, and my mamma says he has too little 
the head. She says, please, would you let 
us have the loan of some blanket for to-night. 
We got a new boarder, and we have no bed 
for him, and the stores on Main Street are 
closed. We wash the blanket and give it 
back to-morrow.” 

“Bless my soul, how many’s your mother 
doin’ for already?” asked Mr. Arden, who 
had been much impressed by the capable 
Mrs. Kanski, a lady built on more generous 
lines than any he had ever seen, stern of 
face, with a voice like a foghorn in a husky 
condition. 

“My mamma has nine boarders already,” 
Mary told him. “And now it is ten. Chil- 
drens she has seven, but only one mans. 
She says he is one mans too much, but when 
he cries, then she take him on her lap and 
is sorry.” 

The thought of the lachrymose little 
Mr. Kanski, sitting in the vast lap of Mrs. 
Kanski, and soothed by some little pleas- 
antry, such as that one of the throat-splitting 
variety, sent Mr. Arden off again into a gale 
of laughter, in which the last dregs of his 
black mood vanished. 

“There’s certainly some interestin’ fambly 
life in our new households round here,” he 
rumbled, as he went to the linen closet to 
get bedding for the new boarder, “—mighty 
interestin’. First thing you know I'll be 
bustin’ into domesticity, myself. It’s too ex- 
citin’ to keep out of.” 


CHAPTER IV 


October with speeches in the hall over 
Jacobus’ butcher shop, with exercises 
by the schoolchildren at the Falls,on the Rock- 
away River, and with the Parade, in which 
the Police Department (Hiram Greene), the 
Street Cleaning Department (Benjamin Oats 


B ‘cetober wi celebrated every tenth of 


and Martin Doeflinger) and the Fire 
Department, the Town Glee Club entire, 
with the G. A. R., the Grangers, and a car- 
riage containing His Honor, and the Water 
Company (Mr. Solonious Beach), combined 
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“For the land’s sake,’ 
Mrs. Hardy exclaimed, 
“don’t that look jes as 
if the man was swal- 
lerin’ fishworms?” 


——~ 7 
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to make a spectacle of patriotism 

and civic power of which Boon- 

ville might well have been proud. 
The citizens, in a dodger an- 


nually composed and distributed by | | 


Mr. Arden, were adjured to “turn 

out in a body for the recurring cele- 
bration of the founding of our town, now al- 
most two hundred years old,” and were re- 
quested, in a footnote, to “decorate the line 
of march with the American flag and other 
evergreens.” 

Laurel Avenue was the end of the line of 
march, the Parade disbanding at the canal 
bridge, where His Honor, Solonious Beach, 
the Police Department and the G. A. R. 
held a reception—Mrs. Hardy, who lived 
nearest the bridge, setting out the cake and 
lemonade, given by the street, on her lawn. 

After the lace-mill opened, which was al- 
most two weeks after the aliens arrived in 
Boonville, it was still two weeks to the time 
of the Parade, but not too early for prepara- 
tions to begin. Laurel Avenue and Boon- 
ville responded to Mr. Arden’s little dodger, 
as usual, by getting out the flag from the 
garret, and by putting out many strings and 
festoons of paper, presumably the other ever- 
greens requested, wherewith to decorate its 
staid front porticoes. 
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It was a matter of some discus- 
sion whether the newcomers on 
Laurel Avenue should be given the 
dodgers, or not. Mrs. Carter, who 
boarded the superintendent of the 
mill, a silent and inscrutable man 
aid Par who spoke of Mr. Vitch 
“6 °9:-0,5 .+ and Mr. Tony and Mr. 

Kanski as “the hands,” 
had caught the tone of 
her guest, and thought 
that it would be lowering 
the quality of the street 

to let the aliens enter into 

this strictly native celebra- 

tion, but Miss Marcy de- 

clared that she would remain 

indoors, with closed blinds and 

a grimly unflagged and unevergreened 

front, if this slight were offered the 

families which most of the street was 
beginning to take to its bosom. 

When Miss Luella Marcy 
had administered the sav- 
ing dose of mustard and 

water on the night 
of the Vitches’ ar- 
rival, Miss Marcy, 
far more reserved 
than her younger sis- 
ter, and as austerely 
aloof from the com- 
mon joys and sorrows 
of married life as Miss 

Lizzie herself, had been 

disturbed. And on the 

occasion of Mr. 
\ Vitch’s saluting her 
| sister’s hands, on the 

i Ques following morning, 

FAC. Miss Marcy had 

been scandalized to 
a degree which had necessitated a dose of 
catnip tea and repose in her own room for 
the day, accompanied by a choice volume of 
Doctor Walter’s sermons on Death and Des- 
tiny, her unvarying antidote for any mental 
or physical disturbance. 


"T way in which Miss Marcy became 
reconciled to the strange habits of the 
Vitches and gradually grew into a very close 
intimacy with the exclusive Mrs. Vitch 
throws an interesting light upon the effect 
of a common knowledge of an art upon two 
widely sundered specimens of humanity. 
Both of these ladies, estimable in their way, 
sincere, unselfish and marked by many vir- 
tues, might have remained forever strangers, 
had they not discovered that they were each 
members, in high standing, of one of the 
oldest and most venerable crafts in the 
world. 
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They were natural, instinctive, Simon-pure 
and highly successful cooks! When they 
found it out, they fell upon -each other’s 
necks, as it were, and speech was not even 
between them, for they spoke in cryptic 
terms, the greatest common denominators of 
which were the rolling-pin and the frying- 
pan. And because of their membership in 
that great, powerful body, which rules the 

world without 
any need of 
the machin- 
ery of or- 
ganization, 
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and because 

Miss Marcy and ‘ 

Mrs. Vitch enthusiastically exchanged rec- 
ipes, and Mrs. Vitch brought Mrs. Kanski 
and Mrs. Tony with more recipes, and be- 
cause the queer little Italian grocery-store 
up Mechanic’s Lane suddenly began to be 
patronized by the best families—because of 
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Kanskis, their boarders and children, from 
Laurel Avenue’s celebration of Founders’ 
Day; and if Mr. Arden, yielding at once to 
this protest on the part of Miss Marcy, had 
not given the dodgers, and explained their 
contents, with more gesticulations and per- 
spiration, than he would have thought pos- 
sible, a great many things would not have 
happened. 

For one thing, the Parade would have 
passed on to its dignified, if unexciting end, 
as usual. His Honor would have 
emitted a few unfinished 
sentences, Solonious 


all that, Laurel Avenue dinner tables took . - 


onto themselves a cosmopolite complexion 
which completely confounded the Reverend 
Mr. Applegate, when he made his semi- 
weekly pilgrimages among them. 

Not easily did these strange viands invade 
the kitchens of Laurel Avenue. Not without 
suspicion did Miss Marcy, handing over the 
recipe for doughnuts, receive one in return 
which outraged every culinary sense she pos- 
sessed. But genius is not limited by na- 
tionality, so she tried the strange concoctions 
and found them good. 


[‘ is a far cry from the exchanging of a 
new recipe over a back fence to so im- 
portant a function as the Parade on Found- 
ers’ Day in Boonville, but the two were 
intimately related, thus proving the conten- 
tion of the philosophers that humanity is 
linked together by the smallest of its actions. 

If Miss Marcy had not found a close bond 
of union with Mrs. Vitch and Mrs. Kanski 
and Mrs. Tony in their common knowledge 
of culinary secrets, Miss Marcy would not 
have made her earnest protest against the 
exclusion °of the Vitches and Tonys and 


Beach would have called for three cheers for 
old Boonville, the G. A. R. would have gone 
through an evolution or two in the superior 
and casual manner characteristic of that 
body, and everyone who was quick enough 
would have had a slice of cake and a sip of 
lemonade and gone home. That had been 
the program for a number of years on Found- 
ers’ Day. 

But on this occasion there were all sorts 
of variations. For one thing, there were 
some strange, new flags along Laurel Avenue, 
which had known nothing save Old Glory 
since first Old Glory was born. There was a 
queer-looking one tied to Mr. Vitch’s gate, 
and a militant one hoisted to the plum tree 
in the Tonys’ yard and no less than five dif- 
ferent ones displayed in front of the Board- 
man place, not one of which was recognized 
by any of the experts who took occasion to 
go down there and look at them. For Mrs. 
Kanski, her seven children, ten boarders and 
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one “mans” made up a cosmopolitan section 
which represented nearly all of the nations 
at the back of Europe, whose language and 
literature, history and customs, are as for- 
eign to us as are those of the long-vanished 
Medes. 


HEN the Parade turned down the Ave- 
nue, at East Main Street, Tony and his 
accordion, and Mrs. Tony and the girls, with 
their clear, high voices, and Luigi with his 
guitar and his tenor, and his beautiful eyes 
(which made Mrs. Carter’s Emmeline stare 
so that she had to have her toes trodden on 
to make her stop) all came out to Mr. Ar- 
den’s front gate and began singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” That is, they used the 
tune, but even Mr. Arden, accustomed as he 
had become to Tony’s attempts at English, 
did not know that this was his most ambi- 
tious attempt. He thought they were singing 
it in their own tongue, but the air was un- 
mistakable, and sung, moreover, con brio, as 
Laurel Avenue had seldom heard it. 

Mrs. Kanski, six houses away, standing at 
her gate among her boarders and children, 
with one great arm draped over the small 
shoulder of the sensitive Mr. Kanski, caught 
the contagion and boomed out a contralto 
la, la, lala! to the Tonys’ performance which 
would have won her a good engagement 
from the most discriminating of impresarios; 
and the children up and down the street, ac- 
customed to pipe up frequently on the na- 
tional anthem, began singing lustily; and Mr. 
Arden, suddenly throwing away the reserve 
of years, roared out a bass which had no 
reference whatever to the air it was sup- 
posed to support; and Miss Lizzie, laughing, 
ran down her front walk and sang too, point- 
ing a derisive finger, meanwhile, at Mr. Ar- 
den, whose performances at singing-school 
many, many years before, she had mocked at 
in exactly the same manner. 

As the volume of sound swelled and 
swelled, Miss Luella went to her piano and 
began pounding big, strong chords on it, and 
thus encouraged, Laurel Avenue welcomed 
the Parade with a burst of sound which made 
even the livery hacks drawing His Honor’s 
carriage skittish. 

Laughing and singing and cheering, half 
amused at itself and half stirred as it had 
not been since some of its boys marched 
away, along that very road, in ’62, the street 
passed the Parade along from hand to hand, 
as it were, with a tear and a smile, and His 
Honor was so flustered, responding to the 
bows and hand-shakes from the sidewalk, 
that he put his high hat under his arm and 
squeezed it out of all semblance to itself—in 
which condition he then placed it upon his 
head, to the infinite joy of all the small boys. 
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For a great many years it had been the 
custom for the Mayor’s carriage to stop for 
a moment at Mr. Arden’s gate, that His 
Honor might shake hands with him. This 
usually occupied but a moment, and while 
expected and watehed for, passed without 
special attention. 

When, however, the Tonys saw the princi- 
pal vehicle of the Parade pause before them, 
and when Mr. Arden, already regarded with 
affection as a friend, and with awe as a man 
of vast political influence (for so had his 
position as distributor of the dodgers been 
interpreted), stepped forward and was 
greeted with the greatest familiarity and re- 
gard by that eminent person, the Mayor; the 
Tonys and Vitches set up a shout of triumph 
and pleasure, and the Kanskis, craning their 
necks to see all that happened, took up the 
shout, and Laurel Avenue, with nerves tin- 
gling and therefore ready for anything, joined 
in; and the band, which had painfully been 
blaring out “The Star Spangled Banner,” sud- 
denly went crazy and lit into “Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines;” the horn away be- 
hind, but following faithfully. 


wo: the band had been immediately in | 
front of the Mayor’s carriage when the 
whole Parade paused for the hand-shake, and 
consequently near to the delighted Mr. Vitch, 
who was at that moment posing for the town 
photographer in a ferocious attitude, high, 
shiny boots, a long coat like a nightshirt, fur 
cap and a trailing svord, thus constituting 
a complete picture of the typical Cossack; 
being intended by the astute artist for some 
metropolitan column, as likely to draw what 
he termed, in mysterious metaphor, “two 
beans.” 

Well, then, the band, as aforesaid, began 
to play that toe-teasing melody about the 
marines, and Mr. Vitch,—whose excitable na- 
ture had already been deeply stirred by feel- 
ing that he and his friends, not yet so happy 
as to be citizens of this commonwealth, were 
yet being treated as if they were—thrilled by 
the near presence of high personages, and 
remembering past fame, why, Mr. Vitch gave 
what Mr. Arden afterward characterized as 
a war-whoop and with a stamp of his boots 
broke into a Cossack dance, in which the per- 
former flourishes his sword, jumps as high 
in the air as he can, and introduces steps of 
the utmost intricacy and vivacity. 

Boonville just gave one gasp and stam- 
peded across the street. In half a minute, 
it seemed, Laurel Avenue was deserted, peo- 
ple were packed in Mr. Arden’s front yard, 
and the boys had climbed up on Miss Mar- 
cy’s front porch, for Mr. Vitch continued to 
dance, and the band, hypnotized, continued 
to play. 
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Miss Marcy and Mrs. 
Vitch spoke in cryptic 
terms, the greatest 


but I ask you, now, all—to 
say hurrah—t’ree times, for da 
Stars and Stripes per sempre!” 


common denominators 


of which were the 
rolling-pin and the 
frying- pan. 
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H, how they laughed! 
How Mr. Arden thumped 
Tony on his back! How they 
swarmed over to the Board- 
man place, where Mrs. Kanski laid out 
a vast collation on an improvised table 
in the front yard, and a collation con- 
tributed to by all the strangers on 
Laurel Avenue, and therefore of a 
startling complexity and variety. 
There were salami, and black, ripe 
olives, and pears pickled in mus- 
tard, and crusty Italian bread, 
and bread as dark as mo- 
lasses, and queer-looking but 
delicious cakes, and honey 
and pickled beets, and an 
enormous bowl of ‘steaming 
goulash and another of spa- 
ghetti and tins of tuna fish 
and anchovies; and there 
were Mrs. Tony and Mrs. 
Kanski bringing up more. 
f Be it said to the honor of 
* Boonville that it did not turn 
Wi a hair, although it was secretly 
vf staggered by the strangeness 
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This was the 
end of the Parade, “"! 
which remained to ‘*" 
shout encouragement to 
Mr. Vitch until that ex- 
hausted gentleman had to confess 
that even a ferocious Cossack could 
be tired. Some of the older people drifted 
down to Mrs. Hardy’s to get some cake, but 
the younger crowd, including Mr. Arden and 
Miss Lizzie and the Misses Marcy and the 
Reverend Mr. Applegate, who knew enough 
of folk-dancing to realize that he was seeing 
a very remarkable performance, all stayed, 
grouped around His Honor’s carriage. 

They were going away, finally, as the sun 
began to dip down, when Tony mounted 
Mr. Arden’s gatepost, steadied from below by 
Luigi and Margherita. Mr. Arden, who had 
enjoyed himself so much that he had achy 
lines in his face, where the laugh creases are, 
saw him first and clapped and called: 
“Speech! Speech!” 

“A’ right,” responded Tony. “I mek spek. 
That is why I ascend. I want to spek 
thank you to all frien’s—’Merican frien’s. 
We are so happy—me, all mine—to come to 
"Merica. We so pleased to be Boonveele. 
And we wish—Misses Kanski, Michael 
Nicholovitch, me, Meester Goldberg—that 
you please walk to Missis Kanski’s, where 
there is sopper fer all—ev’r’ one. Ma che— 
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"and prodigality of the viands 
offered. It stood, six deep, around 
the long table, and ate as it could. 
Somebody went down to Mrs. Hardy’s 
and got the neglected cake and lem- 
onade, which were deposited on the top 
of the pump, and when the moon came 
slithering through the thinning October trees, 
most of Laurel Avenue was still in the old 
Boardman yard singing “Should Auld Ac- 
quaintance Be Forgot?” and “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds.” 

It had been a great day. Mr. Arden said 
so, as Miss Lizzie turned in at her own gate 
—her own gate, which she had not yet asked 
him to pass. 

“Wonderful!” said Miss Lizzie, and 
leaned her head back <a little, so that she 
could pull down a rose of Sharon from the 
big bush which had been almost as big when 
she was a young girl. With the moonlight 
on her face, and the gray in her hair hardly 
showing, she was like the ghost of a girl 
whom Mr. Arden had once kissed, at that 
very spot. 

“Elizabeth,” he said huskily, and leaned 
closer, but Miss Lizzie fled up the pathway, 
laughing a little as she went; the ghost of a 
young girl’s laugh, but gentler—tenderer. 
Mr. Arden went home after she shut the 
door, but smiling as if a happy secret slept 
in his kind eyes. 
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CHAPTER V 


"Tve baggage-master, who lived next 
door to the old Boardman house, and 
whose wife had been Mrs. Boardman’s 
father’s brother’s wife’s daughter, by a pre- 
vious marriage, had cultivated the grounds 
of the untenanted place each season along 
with his own, as a matter of profit and also 
of family pride. Therefore, he was any- 
thing but pleased to see the Kanskis move 
in, that fall, just in time to reap the benefit 
of the pole beans, squashes, tomatoes and 
turnips which he had sown, and which were 
then at the fullest maturity. He had gone 
over, rather belligerently, to assert his 
rights. 

He was met by the diminutive Mary and 
the far from diminutive Mrs. Kanski, the 
latter positive in her assertion that no reser- 
vation had been put in the lease, relative 
to anything on the place, vegetable or other- 
wise, and that she would, therefore, consider 
all upon it as within her right of seizure. If 
a gentleman had been so unwise as to plant 
upon land not his by tenure of the law, so 
much the worse for him. To this effect, Mrs. 
Kanski, in her broken but powerful English, 
who thereupon proceeded to stalk among the 
bean poles and examine their contents with 
a proprietary air. 

The baggage-master would have argued 
the matter, but upon Mrs. Kanski’s rolling 
up her sleeves in a casual manner, picking up 
a long-overripe tomato and looking at it in a 
speculative manner, he beat a hasty retreat, 
breathing defiance. At the door of his own 
house, he was aware of pattering footsteps 
behind him. 

“Please, mister,” said Mary, with her 
most self-possessed air, “I speak with you 
about the things. My papa, he will give you 
half what is in the garden. At night he 
gives it.” 

“Half!” snorted the irate baggage-master. 
“Huh! I guess he will— Say, how d’you 
know what he’ll do? He aint home, is he?” 

“My papa does always what I tell him,” 
responded Mary, with her wise, unchildlike 
smile glimmering on her face. “I tell you 
how it is. My papa will coax my mamma, 
and she will say: ‘No, no, Kanski, you shut 
up your head.’ But my papa will give you 
half, in the night, when it is dark, and my 
mamma can make it look that she sees 
nothin’—if you say nothings.” 

“U-m-m-h!” was the mumbled response. 

“My mamma is so prideful—that is the 
reason. But my papa and me, we can do 
her, just like that!” and Mary wound an 
imaginary thread around her smallest finger. 

“Oh!” said the baggage-master. 

“T fix it,” Mary stated, turning away. 
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“Much obliged,” the baggage-master mur- 
mured. He was a big, tall man, and Mary 
would reach about to his waistband, but 
some way or other she made him feel just 
as the division superintendent did, when he 
made his monthly round—which was sur- 
prisingly inefficient and apologetic. 

“Only you must say nothings,’ Mary re- 
peated, turning back. “My mamma is so 
prideful. She must not know you know that 
she knows that we give you half. You say 
nothings, and in the afternoons, maybe I hold 
the baby for your womans.” 


N this basis amicable relations were 

finally established. At dusk each eve- 
ning Mr. Kanski handed over the back fence 
between the two gardens a basket of prod- 
uce, with many mysterious nods and chuckles 
toward the figure of Mrs. Kanski, taking the 
air on a bench before her kitchen door. Of 
course it was patent that, being the woman 
of discernment that she was, she could not 
fail to be aware of this steady depletion of 
the crop, but her pridefulness thus being 
saved the jolt, she winked at the deception, 
peace reigned, and so far as Mary could, she 
relieved the baggage-master’s wife of the 
care of the baby, as agreed upon. 

In fact, Mary’s leisure hours were regu- 
larly divided among the houses on Laurel 
Avenue having babies, for her liking for them 
amounted to a passion. On Saturdays, what 
with the six little Kanskis and the various 
babies from up and down the street, whose 
mothers deposited their offsprings of tender 
years in her capable hands for any length of 
time, while they shopped, visited or baked, 
the Kanskis’ yard presented the appearance 
of a day-nursery, in a flourishing condition. 

The woman who did not have babies in 
her possession was deeply pitied by Mary. 
She often looked at Miss Lizzie and at Miss 
Lizzie’s big, babyless house and yard with 
the sincerest commiseration, attributing that 
lady’s severe and unbending manner to a 
prideful covering up of her deficiency in this 
respect. The Misses Marcy, Mary did not 
pity, since some little nephew or cousin or 
niece was always visiting Miss Luella, but 
Miss Lizzie—Mary clucked pityingly when 
she began to realize that not even Miss Liz- 
zie’s oldest neighbors ever took the pains to 
carry over a baby to her. 

So, one clear, warm October day, a couple 
of weeks after the memorable Founders’ Day 
Parade, Mary planned a joyful surprise for 
the prideful lady, circumstances lending 
themselves kindly to the plan, as they some- 
times do. It was a Saturday, for one thing. 
For another, Benjamin Oates’ boy had just 
gone through the street with the very last 
of his father’s justly famed peaches, a little 
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soft, thereforé cheap, and demanding to be 
“done up” immediately. The result of this 
was that Mary had even more babies than 
usual to care for, while housewives got out 
the preserving kettles and Mason jars, and 
savory odors wandered up and down the 
street. Even Mrs. Tony brought her baby 
and the beautiful Carlo to Mary, so that she 
could go over to Miss Marcy’s and be ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of American “can- 
ning,” for her trio of girls were off on the 
hills, hunting wild grapes. 

Owing to this fevered state of Laurel Ave- 
nue’s culinary activities, its front windows 
and porches were deserted. The only excep- 
tion to the preserving fever was Miss Lizzie, 
who, naturally contrary (she washed on 
Thursday and baked on Tuesday), had gone 
up Main Street, shopping. 

So Mary, having a clear field, washed the 
faces of her charges (nothing could testify 
to the strength of her character more than 
the docile way in which babies allowed her 
to scour the recesses of their ears and re- 
arrange the most personal parts of their 
wardrobe, with a hand of extreme vigor) and 
began her arrangements. 


S fate would have it, Miss Lizzie did not 

return until nearly noon, when Laurel 
Avenue happened to be alive, to an unusual 
extent. The Misses Marcy had come out on 
their front porch, after a heated morning, 
the Reverend Mr. Applegate was being 
entertained on Mrs. Smith’s porch, Lester 
Smith was coming home to dinner, Mrs. 
Hardy was digging around her asters, and 
Jacobus, an old flame of Miss Lizzie’s, was 
driving through, with Laurel Avenue’s Sun- 
day roasts on his wagon. At about the same 
time, Mr. Arden was going home for his 
noonday meal, from the Bank, of which he 
had long been paying teller. 

Speaking to these various persons, in her 
own crisp way, Miss Lizzie stepped briskly 
along, pausing a moment by her gate to let 
Mr. Arden tell her that Solonius Beach had 
said that the Mayor had not got a new 
hat, yet, but wore the same one which he 
had so grievously maltreated, the day of the 
Parade, and that Mr. Beach considered it— 
the hat—as detrimental to the town’s dig- 
nity. 

Laurel Avenue had grown accustomed, 
since the day of the Parade, to seeing Miss 
Lizzie and Mr. Arden on a friendly footing 
as to casual greetings and chance conversa- 
tions. Of course, speculation on the outcome 
of this reconciliation was constant and va- 
ried, but the general opinion was that it 
would be many a long day before Elizabeth 
Meredith asked John Arden inside her gate, 
and that John Arden would die before 
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he would enter it without such an invita- 
tion. 

This question as to whether Miss Lizzie 
would open the gate of peace as it were, was 
all the more interesting, because Mr. Arden’s 
only contribution to the street’s knowledge 
of the old quarrel was to the effect that when 
he passed Elizabeth’s gate again it would be 
after she had come off her high horse and 
asked him to. 

So when Mr. Arden paused at her gate, and 
Miss Lizzie, turning her back to it, leaned on 
it, and smiled at John, Laurel Avenue was 
too much occupied with excitement and spec- 
ulation to observe a very singular phenom- 
enon behind the two familiar figures. 

“Tf Solonious’ feelings are hurt too much 
by the Mayor’s hat, he’d better buy him a 
new one,” Miss Lizzie said, smiling a little, 
when Mr. Arden was through speaking. 

“That’s jes’ what I told ’im,” stated Mr, 
Arden. “Said I guessed the town— Why, 
what on earth—” 


OF course you know what had. happened; 
Mr. Arden’s eyes had chanced to sweep 
over Miss Lizzie’s head; the phenomenon be- 
fore mentioned was thus, instantaneously and 
without preparation, presented to his aston- 
ished gaze, with the result that his eyes 
bulged so and his face grew so purple, that 
Miss Lizzie was seriously alarmed. Mr. Ar- 
den backed one step, still staring, and with a 
deep intake of his breath, emitted an ex- 
clamation which he reserved for rare occa- 
sions. 

“Well, I'll be everlastingly teetotally ding- 
batted!” he observed, rolling his eyes help- 
lessly at Miss Lizzie. That efficient lady 
withered him with a glance of scorn and 
twirled swiftly about, her eyes as sharp and 
hard as usual, but one look was sufficient. 
She retreated, flabbergasted, until she struck 
the comfortable bulk of Mr. Arden, against 
which she leaned, too amazed to realize that 
that gentleman’s arm had automatically 
arisen to receive her, and was encircling her 
waist, or to hear the audible gasp with which 
Laurel Avenue contemplated the sight. 

The cause of all this was simple. Mary, 
following her unselfish desire to give pleasure 
and to placate the pridefulness of a babyless 
lady, had taken all her charges into Miss Liz- 
zie’s yard and arranged them tastefully in, 
through and among Miss Lizzie’s sacred pre- 
cincts, hitherto rigidly closed to dogs, tramps 
and children. 

There were babies in carriages, larger ba- 
bies sitting on the steps, little toddlers play- 
ing in the grassplot, infants disporting them- 
selves in every available spot. About six 
feet from the gate, on the walk, stood Mary, 
proudly awaiting recognition of her efforts. 
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“My land!” Miss Lizzie ejaculated as her 
eyes turned helplessly from one child to an- 
other. It was like a picture puzzle. The 
longer she looked, the more infants she saw. 

“Please, missis,” said Mary, “we come to 
make pleasure for you. Don’t nobody makes 
pleasure for you, so I do it. I clean their 
ears and wash them so you could handle them 
easy.” 

“My land!” Miss Lizzie breathed, and tot- 
tered in. 

As she continued to lean against Mr. Ar- 
den, and as her hand, some way or other, 
had found its way to his arm, why, he went 
in also, and thus the fateful step was accom- 
plished as he had said that it must be, for 
Miss Lizzie was emphatically off any high 
horse that she might ever have bestrode, and 
while she had not, in so many words, asked 
Mr. Arden to enter her gate, she had done 
better; she had taken him in. 

“T bring them for you to see and you can 
hold the one you like best,” said Mary, hap- 
pily walking beside Miss Lizzie, whose joy, 
she perceived, was past vocal expression; and 
when that bewildered lady sank helplessly on 
her own doorstep, it was only to discover 
that Mary stood before her, skillfully bal- 
ancing an infant on each arm. 

“These are the pretty ones,” she stated 
judicially. “I like this one. She is so fat, 
and she has curly hair.” 


MISS LIZZIE’S fascinated gaze being 
drawn to the baby so praised, Mary 
considered that the choice had been made, 
so she deposited the soft little bundle 
of fine linen and flannel on the spinster 
knees, which had so seldom held such a bur- 
den. 

“Aint she sweet?” the little girl cooed. 
“She is so fat. I like them fat, don’t you, 
Miss Lizzie? I like those red cheeks, and 
look at her legs—they are very fat.” And 
there, before the speechless lady and the as- 
tonished old bachelor, with one movement 
of her practiced hand, Mary proudly dis- 
played dimpled little thighs and kissable little 
pudges of knees and wee, pink toes, nestling 
in swirls of lace and embroidery. 

“Little seetsy!” murmured Mary, the pas- 
sion of motherhood in her caressing hand. 
“Aint you sweet! Aint she sweet, Miss Liz- 
zie? I could eat her, she is so sweet. Look 
at her move her ’itty, ’itty toes! Don’t you 
want to rock her? I ’spect she would sleep 
if you did. I go get her bottle.” 

“My land!” quavered Miss Lizzie help- 
lessly, as Mary left her with the infant on her 
knees, and the infant’s wabbly head in her un- 
certain hand. 

“That’s Mis’ Carter’s baby, aint it?” in- 
quired Mr. Arden. 
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“I—yes, I believe so,” Miss Lizzie stam- 
mered. 

Mr. Arden put out a hesitating finger and 
tickled the nearest little leg. The baby 
opened her blue eyes wide and gave an ec- 
static little kick that said, as plain as words, 
“Do it again.” So Mr. Arden did it again, and 
chuckled as she wrinkled up her roseleaf 
of a face in an adorable grin. 

“Babies—an’ women—is the _ sweetest 
things on this ol’ earth,” said Mr. Arden. 

Miss Lizzie did not reply—in fact, the re- 
mark really did not call for a reply—but the 
delicate ear and cheek, which was all of her 
face Mr. Arden could see, blushed rosily. 


“LJERE is the bottle,” said Mary, pre- 
senting it. “I keep it warm, like Mis’ 
Carter said, in the blankets.” 

Her prompting hand was on Miss Lizzie, 
who rose, like a woman in a trance, and went 
up the steps to the low rocker beside her 
work-table, and sank into it. 

“You take heron your arm, like this,” in- 
structed Mary, “and you take the bottle in 
your other hand, like that. Why don’t you 
rock and sing some? That is the way to do 
with babies.” 

Silent, Miss Lizzie followed directions, and 
the baby, with a sigh of content, eased her- 
self into the familiar curve of an arm and 
turned her face sleepily against the trim, 
starched and immaculate shirt-waist which 
had known no such rumpling in all its staid 
career on Miss Lizzie’s person. 

“She will soon sleep,” Mary remarked, her 
hand on Miss Lizzie’s chairback, giving it 
just the right drowsy swing; “you sing now, 
soft-like.” 

Miss Lizzie had sung in the choir for 
years, a sweet, mellow contralto, but not 
since her girlhood had anyone heard her sing 
in her own home, as she used always to do. 
Many and many a time, during the years 
when they had not spoken, John Arden had 
listened hungrily for the snatches of melody 
which he could hear almost as plainly in his 
house as he could have in the house of the 
singer, but only silence had answered him. 
He had missed the songs, and yet it had 
spoken to him eloquently, had that silence. 

Now, as she swung gently back and forth, 
her head bent over the baby, she began to 
hum vague, broken little strains, with the 
occasional low, deep note that had always 
stirred him so. The baby wiggled comfort- 
ably, and with a little coo put out one hand; 
fluttering it lay against Miss Lizzie’s collar, 
hesitated, the fingers restlessly seeking here 
and there, until they found the warm flesh of 
Miss Lizzie’s neck, and there they curled 
confidingly, with the clinging loveliness which 
only a baby’s hand has. 
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“Well, I'll be 


everlastingly 


teetotally ding- 
batted!” Mr. 
Arden -ob- 
served i 











She gave a pretty good imita- 
tion of the baggage-master, whom 
she secretly admired greatly, and 
at any other time Mr. Arden, 

| | whose sense of humor was always 
‘ keen, would have laughed; but 
Yin |p. he was listening greedily to Miss 
9) Lizzie, and watching the sun play 
on her hair, through 

$0, hz the thinning vines. 

0h Jory; It was only a lit- 
a 4 tle gray, and as 
eC thick on her beau- 
tiful brow as it had been when 














I 7d 
R. ARDEN put an elbow on his knee 
and his chin in his hand, and looked, 
under his lashes, at the two, all the hopes and 
longings, the sorrows and the passions of his 
manhood swelled against his breast. 

“Mind if I set here a spell?” he inquired 
presently. 

“No.” 

Jacobus, having lingered in the vicinity as 
long as he decently could, at last passed on, 
rich with gossip, for his customers farther up 
the street, who had not seen this surprising 
combination of events, and Laurel Avenue 
went in to its noontime dinner, agog with ex- 
citement; but Mr. Arden gave no sign of 
moving, and Miss Lizzie continued to rock 
and hum. 

“I think I takes these kids to eat,” Mary 
said finally, having marshaled her small army 
for departure. “You want her awhiles, yes?” 

Miss Lizzie interrupted her song just long 
enough to say: 

“T’'ll take her home—when she’s had her 
nap.” 

“Well, s’long!” Mary remarked jauntily, 
as she started the procession. “See y’ later!” 


he loved to stroke its sleek 
strands. The rosy cloud 
which had tinged her 

face was gone 

now, and she 


was quiet and pale, 
but she sang steadi- 
ly and sweetly— 

snatches of old 

tunes that Mr. 

Arden knew well, 

every one of them 

associated with 

other days. They 

hurt him, but he liked them too. 

Were there tears in her. voice? Were 
there? No, her voice was as clear and steady 
as ever. 

“She’s forgotten everything,” Mr. Arden 
told himself bitterly; and his head sank on 
his breast. 


Om the door, will you, John?” Miss 
Lizzie’s voice brought him out of 
his lethargy. “She’s sound asleep. I'll put 
her on the lounge until she wakes up.” 

She gathered the baby close and stood up, 
and John Arden stood up and passed one 
hand stupidly through his hair. Then he 
moved forward and opened the door, and she 
passed through, leaving him there. 
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He was an old man, and his hair was sil- 
vered, and his limbs were slow, but love, 
undying and ever youthful, beat in his veins, 
and pounded at his heart, as though it had 
been thirty years before. Would she shut 
that door between them? Would she? 
Here, almost at the end of the long road, 
with so little time left to walk together, 
would she pass on? Wouldn’t she yield, at 
all? Not a step—not a look? 

The lounge was in the wide hall. Mr. 
Arden waited while she crossed to it and laid 
the sleeping child gently down; waited while 
she took off her hat and gloves; waited while 
she stood, half turned away from him and 
laid an uncertain hand on the balustrade, as 
if she meant to ascend the stairs. Her face, 
in the dimness of the shaded hall, was as 
firm and composed as ever, and Mr. Arden’s 
head dropped and his sight blurred, and a 
pain shot through him so sharp that it 
seemed like the veritable hand of death. 

And then Miss Lizzie stamped her foot 
with the exasperated little stamp that was 


ers. 

“Well, for goodness sake, John,” she ex- 
claimed, “why don’t you come in and shut 
the door, instead of standing there like the 
dumb idiot that you always were?” 

How he took one step and shut the door 
behind him; how he stared at her as if he 
were out of his mind; how he absent-mind- 
edly put his hat on, and then snatched it 
apologetically off, and then tried to stuff it 
into his vest pocket; how he made two stiff 
steps toward her and held out his arms, and 
then swept her greedily into them, and wept 
on her shoulder until he had completed the 
ruin of the shirt-waist, already rumpled by 
the baby, Miss Lizzie remembers in every 
smallest particular; but Mr. Arden knows 
only that he came to himself with Miss Liz- 
zie’s arms around him and Miss Lizzie’s head 
on his breast, and a long, angry scratch from 
ees Lizzie’s breast-pin decorating his left 
cheek. 


byte hearts and young lips have been 
written and sung of, many’s the time, 
but who shall dare to write of the ecstasy of 
the old, who have loved each other, together 
or apart, all their lives, and whose eyes, even 
while they shine with earth’s fervor, catch 
something of heaven’s glory. 

John Arden, who had felt far more than 
he could possibly express in words, had some 
such thought. 

“T aint never felt as I have lately, not 
even when we was young,” he said, looking 
down at Miss Lizzie. ‘“I—there’s somethin’ 
when ye git old—seems like everythin’ ye felt 
when ye was young kinda piles up on ye. I 
jes’ had to have ye in my arms again, ’Liza- 
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beth. I had to. I wanted—seemed like, be- 
fore ye went outa the flesh. I had to sorta 
put my mark on ye. I wanted to ketch a 
holt 0’ ye, so when we parted with the flesh 
there’d still be a tie—I don’t know how to 
say it, dear—you'll have to make allowance 
for me, same’s usual. I am an ignorant old 
fella, "Lizabeth. Only difference, now I’m 
old, is that I know enough to be ashamed of 
myself.” 


Mss LIZZIE clutched the lapels of his 
coat and shook her head. 

“You can’t be any more ashamed than I 
am,” she retorted. “I began to be, years 
ago, and lately I’ve felt I would have to tell 
you I was, no matter how much scorn you 
might feel for me.” 

“ "Liz’beth—didn’t ye know I was jes’ 
a-dyin’ for the want of ye? Scorn—ye 
couldn’t have thought I felt that.” 

“IT thought you might, John. I scorned 
myself. When I watched you, year by year, 
and saw how good you were and how much 
real wisdom there was under that laughing, 
teasing way you have, and how shrewd and 
forehanded you were, and how everybody in 
this town just depends on you—” 

“ *Liz’beth—hush! You don’t know what 
you're talkin’ about.” 

“Yes, I do, John. I know that all my lit- 
tle knowledge of books was not worth half 
as much to the world as your intelligence that 
you had gained by yourself. But for years 
and years, I would not acknowledge all that, 
even to myself. I set myself in my pride 
and selfishness and refused to see what every 
day taught me. Even now, I don’t believe I 
could have made myself show you what I 
felt if it hadn’t been for Mr. Vitch kneeling 
down that way and reminding me so. Re- 
member, dear?” 

“T guess I do, ’Liz’beth. My, my, but I 
was a hot-headed young fella, them days. I 
should say I do remember that—me a-kneel- 
in’ there under that old pear tree and you 
a-smilin’ down. You took the bench away, 
didn’t you?” 

“It's in the garret. I couldn’t bear to see 
it there. I couldn’t bear anything that re- 
minded me. Oh, I’ve wanted to tell you all 
this for years, but I couldn’t; but to-day— 
You know, John, I would never have any 
children around me. I couldn’t stand it, but 
some way, to-day—when I felt that little 
baby in my arms, I thought — oh, John, 
if I hadn’t been such a_hard-hearted 
woman—” 

After a while the baby stirred in its sleep, 
and Mr. Arden put his hand gently beneath 
Miss Lizzie’s chin. ‘“Here’s little sweetheart 
a-crying fer ye, girl,” he whispered. “Stop 
your grievin’ over what’s past and gone. We 
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got time enough to be happy in, yet, an’ if 
what ve believe is true, we got what’s beyond 
that, too. I thought a lot about that, lately. 
An’ if we aint got babies of our own, the 
Lord knows Mary’ll dig up as many of ’em 
fer ye to tend as ye want.” 


CHAPTER VI 


W YEDDINGS on Laurel Avenue were 

sedate affairs, even when the partici- 

pants were youthful. Just a quiet 
ceremony, a few kisses and some lemonade, 
and the bride driving away in a plain tailored 
suit and a happy smile. The Reverend Mr. 
Applegate had officiated at many of these 
functions, and so he was only mildly inter- 
ested when John Arden approached him in 
the matter of his own wedding to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Meredith. Mr. Applegate made a note 
of the date, and without giving much con- 
scious thought to it, concluded that it would 
be an exceptionally quiet affair, both of the 
parties concerned being well along in 
years. 

After the surprise of the day when Miss 
Lizzie and Mr. Arden had taken care of Mrs. 
Carter’s baby, Laurel Avenue had accepted 
the pending wedding announcement as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Afterward, observing the 
sedate behavior of the two parties to it, it 
had decided that all the elements of romance 
were dissipated from the affair, and that these 
were merely two elderly, self-contained peo- 
ple, who were very wisely uniting their 
houses and fortunes. And knowing, as Miss 
Luella had said, that they both had more 
household gear than they knew what to do 
with, the street eventually made up its mind 
to take contributions in money from every- 
one, lump the sum, append the names 
of the donors to a congratulatory note, 
and give the whole to the bride after the 
wedding. 

The Tonys and Vitches and the Kanskis 
looked on at the belated romance with smiles 
and tears of purest happiness. And Mary, 
who had formally adopted Miss Lizzie and 
now copied her as faithfully as she ever had 
the baggage-master, went from one to another 
of the aliens on Laurel Avenue, making the 
proper arrangements for the impending 
event. 

Thus, while "Miss Luella became custodian 
of the bride’s fund, and painstakingly kept 
record of it, and estimated that it would be 
a tidy little sum by the time it was needed, 
and while Miss Lizzie went down to New 
York to buy what Mr. Arden called her fol- 
derols, there were other plans afoot, and 
many protracted conferences among the 
aliens on the street. 
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SOMETIMES, in the sheltered valleys of 
New Jersey, there comes . cay in the 
late fall which is like a page out of a fairy 
tale. There is not a breath of wind to stir 
the trees, where some golden leaves still 
cling. There is a blue mist on the distant 
hills, and the grass is yellow and green, and 
the sky is neither blue nor green but a lovely 
mixture of both. The crows are patches of 
black against the horizon, the fields are de- 
serted, and in the village gardens the asters 
stand stiffly erect, their dry leaves dusty 
brown. 

That was what Miss Lizzie’s wedding day 
was like—the warmest Thanksgiving, Mr. 
Arden said, that he could remember. 

At twelve, sharp, the ceremony was to take 
place. At eleven-fifty Laurel Avenue was 
deserted. Everyone of consequence was in- 
side of Miss Lizzie’s parlor, and the Reverend 
Mr. Applegate had stood up, between the two 
parlor windows. 

Then, slipping out of the “piece” and the 
brick house behind Mr. Arden’s, and from all 
the other places on the street which harbored 
the aliens, came a strange procession, which 
filed, very silently, in at Miss Lizzie’s gate, 
under Mary’s able direction. 

Then, just as Solonius Beach, who was the 
best man, had handed the ring to Mr. Arden, 
and as the Reverend Mr. Applegate began to 
say, “I pronounce you,” and as people moved 
forward a little, Miss Luella in front, with an 
envelope in her hand, there arose from with- 
out two deep and majestic chords played by 
a guitar, a mandolin and an accordion, and 
immediately after, a really beautiful tenor 
voice began the dramatic and exclamatory 
phrase which precedes the aria of “Celeste 
Aida.” 

The three oddly assorted instruments were 
in capable hands and gave a pretty fair sug- 
gestion of the harps, horns and strings of the 
orchestrated accompaniment of the famous 
song, and Luigi, throwing back his head, ges- 
turing freely and taking the most striking 
poses he could think of, gave his whole soul 
to the work in hand. 

It was so impressive a performance that it 
held the listeners in Miss Lizzie’s parlor mo- 
tionless, and a man who had hung over the 
fence to laugh, stopped and listened with 
considerable respect. He had heard great 
singers do it only a shade less wonderfully. 

Hugh had received an invitation to the 
wedding, just as he had received invitations 
and announcements of a like nature for many 
years. Laurel Avenue, undeterred by his con- 
tinued absence, continued to treat him as if 
he were still the little boy who had eaten his 
cookies and played with its children, while 
his gentle mother visited among her old 
friends—his sweet young mother, whose na- 
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ture the sour MacRae had been unable to 
change, with all his “siller” and his pride of 
place. 

But Hugh had not stood on those old 
stones for many a year. Some said that he 
was spoiled by his foreign friends, and some 
said that he had become “stuck up,” but in 
spite of that, the street still remembered 
Mary MacRae and loved her son. 

Why he had come to this wedding, Hugh 
could not have said. Some yearning, grow- 
ing desire to approach again the simple, 
homely life of the street had been upon him 
for months. And he had loved his mother. 
Laurel Avenue was intimately associated with 
her. It was a pain to him to even look down 
the length of its oak-shaded stretch. Yet he 
had come, to-day—hardly knowing why. 

Well, as soon as the music had ceased, the 
wedding party poured out onto the porch. 
Naturally, the bride and groom were in the 
center. Below them, they saw all the paths 
of Miss Lizzie’s yard full of the aliens, many 
of them in their national dress; and all these 
groups of people held flowers in their hands 
(for Tony had a brother in the business in 
Paterson) and rice and shoes and strings of 


popcorn. 


O sooner had this first demonstration 
subsided than Mary, as mistress of cere- 
monies, started the two long rows of people 
who lined the walks upon their march to the 
happy pair, whom they embraced, kissed, 
hugged or slapped upon their backs, accord- 
ing to their sex, while Mary, that the pride- 
ful lady might feel complete bliss, filled each 
of her arms with a baby. 

Picture to yourself, in the midst of all this 
excitement, Tony, presenting Miss Lizzie, 
whose stern views on the temperance question 
were well known, with a gigantic, wicker- 
incased bottle of Chianti; and fancy the 
emotions of Mr. Arden when not only Mr. 
Vitch, but Mr. Kanski, and Tony and the 
Frenchman and all of Mrs. Kanski’s male 
boarders, kissed him repeatedly, passing him 
back and forth, from one to the other, and 
back again with unabated ardor. And fancy 
the astonishment of the Reverend Mr. Apple- 
gate when the hem of his frock coat was 
pressed to the lips of pretty young females, 
who rolled dark and smiling eyes at him; and 
imagine Miss Luella Marcy’s feelings when 
the Vitches, remembering a past kindness, 
kissed her, male and female Vitch, simultane- 
ously, one on each maidenly cheek! 

All that while Hugh hung over the gate 
and alternately laughed and sighed; and as 
he did so, his eyes followed a lovely, bloom- 
ing figure and a rich, passionate young face, 
surmounted with a crown of raven hair—a 
lovely girl, whose delicate features and small 
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hands and feet belied her parentage of peas- 
ant stock. He had seen many beautiful 
women, had Hugh, whose possessions were 
far beyond what Boonville knew, and who 
had been smiled upon by more than one rare 
face, but—oh, well, sometimes it happens, 
just as the poets say it does, without the ex- 
change of a word, with only a deep, intent 
look from eye to eye. 

In all that excited, laughing, gesticulating 
and amused throng there was only one per- 
son who observed that the tall, almost awk- 
ward but distinguished-looking man by the 
fence and the beautiful young Italian had 
looked at each other strangely; and although 
Goldberg did not speak the girl’s language, he 
understood enough of it to know that Hugh 
asked her if the wedding ceremony had al- 
ready taken place, and that she replied. 

It was soon afterward that Mr. Arden saw 
Hugh standing near him. At any other time, 
Laurel Avenue would have been self-con- 
scious at thus again meeting the man toward 
whom it felt mingled reproach and affection, 
but with so much that was unusual going on, 
he was greeted as though he had not been a 
stranger for more than fifteen years to these 
old friends of his mother’s. He was glad of 
that. And he was glad that he had come. 
That dull, unmoving lump in his breast which 
had never stirred since gentle Mary MacRae 
died in his young arms seemed less dead, less 
heavy. 

Miss Lizzie, flushed, beautiful, still hold- 
ing the babies that Mary had pressed upon 
her, now recollected her hospitable prepara- 
tions, and asked all her strange wedding 
party into her prim dining-room to partake 
of refreshments. 


* was an astounding assemblage, for Boon- 
ville, but Laurel Avenue had lost the abil- 
ity to envisage it; it had accepted these new- 
comers, whose friendliness and gayety had 
won its heart, and would soon cease to re- 


member that they had been aliens. Hugh. 
standing in a quiet corner, knew what was 
happening and felt such a thrill as had never 
before entered his quiet heart. Here, he 
knew, was history in the making. And glanc- 
ing down, he met a pair of sophisticated, 
shrewd eyes, under a Derby hat, which made 
him understand that they too were looking 
on with appreciation. 

“This has been an interesting day, hasn’t 
it?” said the owner of the eyes, in accents 
whose culture took Hugh by surprise. 

“Tt has, indeed,” he replied. 

“Tt is the real crucible of races, my dear 
Goldberg,” said a wonderfully modulated 
voice, in French. It was the little old man who 
boarded with the Vitches—the most wonder- 
ful lace designer in the world, the superin- 
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tendent said. Hugh had never heard such 
perfect French. 

“Pardon,” he said, in the same tongue, as 
he pulled some chairs together. “Will you 
not sit down, gentlemen, and let us chat? I 
fancy we have some interesting things to 
say to each other.” 

“Oh, oh, look at Hughie!” Mr. Arden im- 
plored of Solonius Beach. “Look at him 
a-talkin’ to Goldberg an’ that ol’ Frenchie— 
as for Ais name, there’s no pronouncin’ that, 
at all!—as if they was some o’ those titled 
folks they say he’s so thick with. My, my, 
this has been one day of surprisin’ events!” 

“A happy day, John,” Solonius replied, 
looking at Miss Lizzie. 

“Yep—won’erful!” said Mr. Arden, look- 
ing at her, too. And then, because they were 
Saxons and had the reserve of that dumb 
_ Face, the two friends went out on the porch, 
offered each other cigars, and sat down and 
smoked, in silence. What they wanted to do 
was to hug each other, and to whisper what 
their long and constant friendship had meant 
to them, and to marvel at the wonderful 
sweetness of life and to ask each other how 
the taste of it was still sharp on their lips. 
Most of all, they wanted to say to each other 
that the love of women was the mystery of 
mysteries, but all that they actually said 
was: 

“Well, John, how’s it feel to be a married 
man?” 

“Oh—fair to middlin’, Sol—fair to mid- 
dlin’!” 


CHAPTER VII 


INTER was long in coming, that year. 

The sun lingered near the earth, as 

though loath to bid her good-by, and 
people took to sitting out on their porches 
in the late afternoons. The leaves on Miss 
Lizzie’s wistaria fell away, so that it was 
warm and cozy in the sheltered spot behind 
it, and there Miss Lizzie held her daily court. 
Children and babies—lots of them—were 
brought by Mary; Mrs. Tony came to com- 
pare embroidery designs; and Mrs. Vitch 
and Miss Marcy were exchanging recipes; 
and at five o’clock, when the lace-mill closed, 
many of the men were drawn by Luigi, with 
his guitar, and Margherita’s beauty. Some- 
times, sauntering along, speaking first to 
Goldberg and the old Frenchman, and then 
silently seating himself on a lower step, came 
Hugh. 
It did not take Laurel Avenue long to dis- 
cover the reason for Hughie’s frequent ap- 
pearance on Miss Lizzie’s doorstep. The 
blindest man could have seen how Margher- 
ita blushed, and how intent were the dark 
blue eyes of the MacRae; but not one per- 
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son mentioned the matter to another. Until 
matters were on a more definite basis be- 
tween the two it would have been considered 
the worst of taste for anyone to have so 
much as hinted that the richest man in the 
town was being irresistibly drawn toward the 
beautiful young alien. 

It was characteristic of Laurel Avenue and 
the cleanness of its Saxon traditions that no 
sordid end of the romance was ever antici- 
pated; but Hugh, who found it hard to for- 
get the social distinctions that his later years 
had taught him—Hugh sometimes stayed 
away from the evening party at Miss Lizzie’s 
for days together. Then Margherita was 
gayer than ever, and Margherita’s mother 
carried a shadow under her soft eyes. 

Luigi’s guitar was much to the fore in 
those wonderful, soft autumn days. The 
Smiths and the Hardys and the Carters, un- 
der the spell of his music, learned to sing 
sweetly and correctly, with the full head tone 
of the Italian voice, and Hugh and Margher- 
ita did some really remarkable duets, and 
even Mr. Arden’s awful bass got itself re- 
duced to something resembling harmony. 


les warm weather lingered on, and peo- 
ple stopped enjoying it, and wondered 
how soon it would snow. Winter flannels 
lay inert, upon the shelves of Hardy’s Empo- 
rium, on Main Street, and people ignored the 
advice of Solonious Beach, who had a twenty- 
year-old quarrel, as to adjacent factories, 
with the company from which Boonville 
bought its water. Solonious said that a nightly 
dose of catnip tea, every drop of water boiled, 
and red flannel worn as a bandage about the 
middle, would counteract the weather and the 
possible infection of the water supply. But 
it was pretty warm for flannel, and boiling 
water was a nuisance, and so the thing that 
he had so often predicted actually came to 
pass and Boonville lay under the scourge of 
typhoid fever. 

Laurel Avenue, on the old, low level of 
the town, suffered severely. 

The school closed and the lace-mill shut 
down and the Reverend Mr. Applegate spent 
his time on visits of consolation. And peo- 
ple nursed their own and their neighbors’ 
sick, and did heroic things as simply as they 
had heroically done the dull round of sim- 
ple things; and those who had forgotten how 
to speak to the Almighty learned what it 
was to kneel beside the one they loved best 
in the stillness of the gray dawn, when life 
ebbs low, and cry for help, like children lost 
in the dark. 

When it was sure that it was an epidemic 
of the worst kind, Mr. Arden went home to 
Miss Lizzie’s house (for he had rented: his 
own place to Solonious Beach and his two 
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daughters) and told Miss Lizzie that she 
must go up to Rockaway, at once. That 
little hamlet was clear of the fever. But 


Miss Lizzie kept on embroidering, and calmly 


shook her head. 

“You wouldn’t want me to go away, 
really, would you?” she asked. ‘Not 
with all the children on the street to 
be taken care of? I have already 
arranged that Mary is to come 
here and help me with them. 

But as for you, my dear boy, 
I’m afraid that you will have 
to stay away. They say it is 
not infectious by contact, but 
we must take no chances.” 
“Liz’beth!” said John. 
“ *Liz’beth—” And then he 
could say no more, but he took 
her in his arms. You, who are 
young and full of the hot blood 
of youth, may think you know 
what love is; but wait—wait 
until you know the deep pulses 
of those who have loved 
each other, faithfully, all 
their long lives! 
As for Mary Kanski, 
I am not sure that she 
ever felt the terror of 
those weeks, when doc- 
tors and nurses and the 
undertaker were so busy 
all around Miss Lizzie’s big, iso- 
lated house. With babies to dress 
and wash and spank and vari- 
ously discipline, the days were 
full. Never, by the slightest word or act, 
did the little girl acknowledge that she was 
a child, herself, and Miss Lizzie, listening 
to her expositions upon Life, sometimes felt 
a queer doubt as to whether this were not, 
indeed, some little old witch. 

“My papa believes that the Madonna we 
have hanging on our wall brings him good 
luck,” she said one afternoon, as she and 
Miss Lizzie sat among their charges, “but my 
mamma, she says, ‘Kanski, mebbe so, but 
yust the same, you should be luckier if you 
saved your money. You go by Rayhart’s 
saloon, next Saturday, and I beat you!’ 
When my papa goes by the saloon with his 
wages,” Mary explained, “my mamma puts 
him on her lap and spanks him, and he cries, 
and says, ‘Angel womans, I will not do it 
again!’ ” 

Even with her dear old friend Miss Lu- 
ella, lying at the point of death across the 
street, Miss Lizzie found herself swept by 
a gale of laughter, which was augmented 
by Mary’s superior air of unsmiling sur- 
prise. 

“You folks is havin ’a nice time, aint ye?” 


——~ 























““Liz’beth—didn’t ye 
know I was jes’ a-dyin’ 
for the want of ye?” 


We Mr. Arden called. 
He had come for 


# 
yy ; 
oe) one of his long-dis- 


ss tance chats 

Zins. With his wife. 

‘*It was 

Mary,” Miss Lizzie replied, as she ran out 
to the porch. 

“T thought so,” Mr. Arden replied. “Bless 
her heart! It’s all gold, like her mother’s. 
But both of ’em’s kinda strenuous, aint they? 
Don’t know what we’d do, though, if it 
wasn’t fer them pounds of stren’th of Mis’ 
Kanski’s!” 

“Oh, I know!” said Miss Lizzie, gravely. 


LL the street knew. Women, broken 
with exhaustion, opened their doors to 
her, and fell upon her broad bosom; worried 
and harassed men, in households where the 
women were down, deposited the whole dis- 
arranged household machinery in her capable 
hands with a sigh of relief. But as Mr. 
Arden had said, she was rather strenuous. 
When Mr. Vitch finally fell ill, it was 
Mrs. Kanski who succeeded in putting him 
to bed, a process which he valiantly resisted 
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as unworthy of his Cossack traditions. She 
did it by the simple process of tapping him 
scientifically upon the point of his chin. When 
he awoke, he was between two sheets, and 
tied to the bedposts by his own suspenders. 
And when, later on, his fever made him im- 
agine himself a whole battalion of Cossacks, 
charging a foe down Laurel Avenue accou- 
tered only in a nightshirt and a ferocious 
growth of whisker, it was Mrs. Kanski who 
overpowered him, ignominiously slung him 
over her great shoulder, and, laughing pro- 
digiously, returned him to his bed and his 
weeping spouse. 

Vitch had a vigorous constitution and re- 
covered, but at times he almost wished that 
he had not, for the story lost nothing in 
the telling. Long after he was a member of 
the Town Council, and had almost forgotten, 
himself, that his real name was Nicholovitch, 
the sight of any Kanski, of whom there was 
a great number, would send him home by 
the back lots, where the juxtaposition of him- 
self and a person of that name would not 
start some wag on the old tale. 

It was very, very bad, that epidemic. Even 
to-day, two generations away from it, old 
people still refer to it as “that year.” 

Up in the big MacRae mansion, with all 
its imported servants and its professional 
nurses and its conference of doctors, a little 
man whose odd conceit it was to wear his 
hat as if it were an immovable fixture, sat 
beside Hugh and quieted his worst hours by 
reading the Talmud, in his beautiful voice. 
Sometimes the old Frenchman came too, 
and then Hugh would arouse himself from his 
worst ravings to say, “Bon jour, mon ami,” 
before he lapsed again into the wild dream 
in which Miss Lizzie and his mother and the 
lace-mill and Margherita were mixed up with 
some sorrowful feelings that he had wronged 
them all, and would never be able to right it. 

The doctors said that such delirium in ty- 
phoid was most unusual, and showed some 
obscure complication, but Mr. Goldberg and 
the Frenchman exchanged meaning glances 
over the learned gentleman’s head. None but 
the two old men could have told that Hugh’s 
condition was the outgrowth of a spiritual 
and emotional crisis in the patient; and they, 
having little faith in medicines, said nothing, 
but gave him of the love and sympathy which 
reached his aching soul, through all the mists 
of fever. 


N Laurel Avenue one nurse and Mrs. 

Hardy and Mr. Arden and Mrs. Kanski 
held sway. Nearly everybody there was fall- 
ing ill or getting well or very sick, indeed, 
and some, alas, were gone; and those who ad- 
ministered to the survivors were all but over- 
whelmed with their labors. Mr. Arden drove 
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his sturdy frame to long stretches of work, 
and never seemed to tire, but sometimes, at 
night, he would steal away from a bedside 
and go and stand at Miss Lizzie’s gate, and 
wonder whether, after all, he was going to 
have the long peaceful days of his declining 
years with her, as he hoped. And once, at 
midnight, tired, with grief tugging at his 
brave old heart, he slowly bent his knee. 

“Lord,” he prayed, “I been a stranger t’Ye 
for a good many years, aint I? But to-night 
I feel ’s if I’d kinda got to get closer.” 

If anybody who knew Mr. Arden had 
heard that most unconventional prayer, he 
would have been neither shocked nor amused, 
for John Arden could not have expressed rev- 
erence any more clearly than he did then, 
in his deep, sweet voice, if he had used all 
the phraseology of the prayer-book. 

Miss Marcy the elder had been down and 
was recovering, but Miss Luella sank lower 
and lower. The nurse came to her as often 
as she could, and between whiles Mrs. Vitch, 
whose husband was recovering, left him in 
the care of the old Frenchman, and spent 
long, tireless hours attending the woman she 
had grown to love. One day the nurse went 
away, leaving Mrs. Vitch there. There would 
be no change for the next twelve hours, she 
had said; but when the shaded lamp was 
lighted, the sick woman opened her eyes and 
smiled, quite conscious. 

“You are better?” her friend said, in halt- 
ing English, and kissed Miss Luella’s hand. 

Kissing ran in that family, like red hair 
or cross eyes, Miss Luella had said once, in 
laughing exasperation, and now she looked 
down at Mrs. Vitch as if she were amused 
at remembering this. 

“You have been—very kind,” she said, 
after lying for a few minutes, looking steadily 
at the light. 

“You want water?” asked Mrs. Vitch. 

“No—thank you. I—we have been 
friends, Mrs. Vitch, haven’t we?” 

“Ah! Friend—yes, yes.” 

“How is your baby? Is it all right?” 

“The gracious lady—it is there,” Mrs. 
Vitch replied, pointing across the road. “All 
babies” (her graphic finger swept the street) 
“there.” 

Miss Luella laughed, suddenly and sweetly. 
“At Lizzie’s!” she exclaimed, mischief in her 
tones; and then they softened. “The dear 
girl. Tell her for me—” 

But what Miss Lizzie was to be told re- 
mained unsaid. Miss Luella sat up, wildly, 
and caught at Mrs. Vitch’s hand. 

“Going—going!” she panted. 
into Thy hand—” 

In her fright Mrs. Vitch forgot all the 
English that she knew, but one word she 
understood well. She sank to her knees, and 


“Jesus— 
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held out the crucifix, with the sad, heroic 
figure on it, which she wore on a chain around 
her neck, and Miss Luella’s fingers closed 
tightly around it. 

“Agnus Dei—” began Mrs. Vitch, in the 
language of the church service, which she 
knew. “Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis.” 

Miss Luella could not have known what 
the odd chant meant. There had never been 
a Catholic church in Boonville. But across 
the gulf which lay between her and the Rus- 
sian woman there stretched the bond of a 
common faith, well known and loved, be 
its forms ever so strange. 

Miss Luella smiled and sank back on her 
pillows. “Thank you, dear,” she said, and 
died. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BOUT a week afterward, when there 

had been no more cases, and the town 

was drawing a long, doubting breath 
of relief, Mr. Arden staggered in at Tony’s 
door and collapsed. He had been ill for a 
day, but had tried to believe he was merely 
tired. 

“You tell m’ wife,” he muttered, as they 
got him into the big bed with the starched 
pillow-shams and the wonderful knitted 
coverlet, “—you tell her—stick to the chil- 
‘ern. Don’t let her come anigh me, Tony, no 
matter what she says—an’ she’s liable to say 
a plenty,” he said with a weak chuckle. 

But Miss Lizzie had nothing at all to say. 
She took the message in white, dumb misery, 
and went and stood by Tony’s gate, a stricken 
woman. 

They told Mr. Arden that she was taking 
it very hard. 

“You tell her,” he said, “that the chil’ern 
must be taken care of—that she’s got to do 
it. The houses aint in no fit state to have 
‘em back, yet. You tell her that ’n’ I guess 
it'll fix her up. She’d better take your 
missis an’ your folks over there, Tony, an’ 
you can nurse me. Tell her she aint to worry 
about me. Tell her I guess she’ll have to 
polish me up considerable afore the Lord’ll 
consider me fit company for th’ angels.” 

So Tony sent his family to Miss Lizzie’s 
already overflowing house, and the old 
Frenchman and Tony did nurse’s duty for 
Mr. Arden, who found them as gentle as 
women could have been. Miss Lizzie, obey- 
ing her husband’s behest, did all her duty, 
but she walked among her guests, a tearless, 
frozen image of despair, believing that now 
she was to be punished for her stubbornness. 

“What you look so funny for?” Mary 
asked her. “You make the babies cry. Six 
days now, you don’t crack the smile.” 
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“I am wondering how it would feel to 
know that he is not in this world, with me,” 
Miss Lizzie replied. Shut up so long with 
Mary and her strange unchildlikeness, she 
had grown into the habit of talking to that 
small person as no one but Mr. Arden had 
ever heard her. 

“I s’pect you would feel bad,” Mary con- 
ceded. “But he is an old mans. Maybe if 
you was a widders, you could get a mans 
that is younger. You aint so ugly,” she 
added, squinting speculatively at Miss Liz- 
zie. “My mamma says any womans can get 
any mans she wants. She says mans aint got 
good sense. She says it is easy—like that!” 
and Mary’s thumb and finger executed a con- 
temptuous gesture. 

Miss Lizzie struggled for a moment to hold 
the remorseful fear and gloom which she 
had been hugging to her heart, but it was 
no use. She ilaughed. And then, of course, 
she cried, and felt better, and Mr. Arden, 
reading the note she sent him about it, 
laughed too, and got a good hour’s sleep on 
the strength of it. 

He was a very sick man, though, and de- 
spite his courage and his unfailing good hu- 
mor and the unresting care and attention he 
had, it sometimes seemed that he must slip 
away from the hands that strove so hard to 
hold him. 

Many a time, in the early morning, when 
the longed-for snow lay, bluely white, be- 
neath the dimming stars, Mr. Tony would 
hold him in his arms and kept the fluttering 
spirit in its frame by the sheer might and 
power of his dauntless hope and loving heart. 
Many a night when Miss Lizzie came to the 
gate, the old Frenchman met her and could 
do nothing but shake his head pityingly, and 
say the three words he had learned: 

“No change, mees.” 

Long after the lace-mill opened and Laurel 
Avenue began to go about its daily tasks 
with what cheerfulness it could muster, Mr. 
Arden was still at Tony’s house, clear of the 
fever, but hardly more than alive. 

Miss Lizzie had sent the children home, 
and left her house in the hands of Mrs. Tony, 
and sat, all day, beside her husband, embroi- 
dering, because he liked to see her do it, 
singing because it cheered him, or holding his 
hand while he slept. 

The winter had whitened her hair and 
brought the fine lines of age to her face, but 
she had never been so beautiful. Even Mary 
knew, now, that her patron lady was no 
longer prideful. The smile, far down in the 
depths of her brown eyes, radiated the 
warmth of a soul from which pride had, at. 
last, been purged, and her voice had lost the 
sharpness which had been wont to drive Mr. 
Barton to unnatural activity. John Arden, 
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coming back from the dim land of almost 
death, found her so entrancing to look at, 
that she began to wonder what thought lay 
behind his constant eyes. 

“I’m afraid I’ve begun to get old, dear,” 
she said one day, with a wistful smile. “You 
notice it, don’t you?” 

“Old?” said John. “Old! Why, ’Liz’beth, 
girl, ye never was young before.” 


HecHs fever was gone, but day after day 
he lay in bed, looking at the wall. The 
servants stole about like shadows, and the 
doctors conferred in whispers, shaking their 
heads. There was no doubt that Hugh was 
dying. 

“T wish those two queer old men would 
keep away from him!” one of the younger 
practitioners exclaimed, in exasperation. “I 
think they excite him.” 

“They are the only two things that are 
keeping him alive,” retorted the greatest of 
the experts. When the old Frenchman came, 
soon after, he stopped him. 

“What is your opinion of our patient, sir?” 
he asked, in the halting French of his student 
days. 

“Sir, he will die, unless God helps him.” 

The great man nodded. “That is my opin- 
ion, also,” he said, and then he looked full 
into the deep eyes of the other. “Is there 
anything that you can suggest?” 

“Sir,”—the old man spoke as to an equal, 
—“there is a most sore spot in the boy’s 
heart. He has loved but once in his life— 
his mother. Their relationship was more 
than that of mother and child. When she 
was gone, he turned to the false gods of life. 
So, at least, I interpret what I have gleaned 
from my observation of him. And now, here 
in this village, he has found again the pure 
woman’s heart which can warm him. But it 
lies in the body of a daughter of the people, 
and all his pride and his ambition have beaten 
against his love. Now, as he lies so near to 
death, he sees clearly, but he thinks himself 
unworthy, and he doubts the maiden. Even 
I, who have watched her, am uncertain of 
her, for she gives no sign. Goldberg and I— 
we cannot believe that she is inclined to him, 
and we fear that he will surely lie as he is 
until he slips away.” 

“Ah!” murmured the doctor, and took a 
slow, pacing turn as the old Frenchman cov- 
ered his eyes with his thin hand. 

Sometimes in real life things happen as 
they do in stories, when authors please their 
fancies by using the doubtful hand of coin- 
cidence. Just at that moment the butler 
came toward the two who stood silently to- 
gether. 


THE 
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“There’s a young woman at the door, sir,” 
he said, addressing the doctor. ‘She will not 
give her name, sir, but says she must see 
this—this gentleman, sir.” 

“Tt is she!” the old man said, with his 
rare smile. “See, my confrére, how the good 
God attends to us!” And he went quickly 
forward, with his air of homage, toward the 
girl who cried to him, through her tears: 

“Take me to him, sir—I must see him, I 
must! It is not maidenly, and my mother is 
in tears for shame of me, but I must see him. 
He will die unless I do.” 

“Do not tremble, my child,” said the old 
man, with exquisite deference. “You have 
done right. He has waited for you long.” 

Hugh—the shadow of Hugh—shut his 
eyes when the girl stood beside his bed. 

“I’ve dreamed of you so often,” he mur- 
mured. 

She knelt beside him. There were doc- 
tors and nurses in the room, who regarded 
her anxiously, but she forgot to. be ashamed. 
She drew his head onto her arm and kissed 
him on the cheek. 

He made a little, loving movement, like 
a child against its mother’s bosom. 

“T thought you would never come, sweet- 
heart,” he said; and fell into the deep sleep 
for which they had looked so long. He slept 
for hours and hours, and although she paled 
with weariness, the girl silently, almost 
fiercely, shook her head at their wish that 
she should move. 


| 
CCORDING to one of Miss Marcy’s 
letters to my friend’s mother, Angus 
Antonio MacRae was born about a year 
afterward. This event would have interested 
Laurel Avenue tremendously had it not been 
so agitated over the elopement of Solonious 
Beach’s eldest girl with one of Mrs. Kanski’s 
boarders. That he was some kind of im- 
poverished nobleman did not mitigate the 
blow, but Solonious took his daughter and 
her husband to live with him, and the street 
began to concede that perhaps things would 
turn out all right, after all. 

When Mrs. Vitch died, there was genuine 
mourning. And then Mr. Vitch, in a year’s 
time, married Lester Smith’s eldest sister, 
and named the first child by his second mar- 
riage John Arden Michael Nicholas Vitch. 
Miss Lizzie and John were the godparents. 

One by one, the old, yellowed pages showed 
us how Boonville gradually assimilated and 
was enriched by the new blood. 

One by one, as the newspapers gave us 
the news, we learned how that blood was 
spilled for the old town, to which it was no 
longer a stranger. 


END 





